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Ope Pad Omnia Aristote les. Parisiis: 1s4s8 Di. 
History of Greece. 12 vols. By Grorce Grore. 
New York: 1853-54). 

Biographical Ilistory of Philosophy. By (VZEORGE 
Ilexry Lewes. 2 vols. New York: 1858. 


As in individual life we often find resemblance to remote 
ancestry —so, in nationalities, there is sometimes seen analogies 
to what existed in far back, rather than in more recent history. 
It has been said that we even derive more advantage from 
the study of ancient than of modern history. Be that as it 
may, the present state of our own country has certainly less 
affinity to the feudal system, which was developed into the 
existing monarchies of Europe, than it has to the Greek 
republies. 

Another remark will be pertinent, viz.: that parallels of 
nations depend chiefly upon the exigencies to which they have 
been subject—and similarity in these may be found in periods 
far apart. England, in her great struggle with France, from 
1793 to 1815, strikingly resembled the Roman commonwealth 
in the second Carthaginian war. The unwavering courage 
displayed in continuing the contest against the marvellous 
power of Napoleon, when success seemed almost hopeless, was 
like that of Rome after the overwhelming defeat at Canne. 
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Our own republic, on the other hand, will be found to have 
many traits of resemblance to the Athenian, as we shall have 
occasion to show in the analysis of the institutions and usages 
of that celebrated State; though as yet the parallel has not 
extended to any such irretrievable disaster as the destruction 
which involved the final over- 





of the armament at Syracuse- 
throw of Athens. 
Preéminent among the Greek States, in all that has given 
lasting celebrity, was the Athenian. In military prowess 
Sparta was perhaps superior, as might be inferred from her 
final success,—yet, even this may be doubted. There were 
crises in the war when she would have gladly receded from 
the conflict, if Athens would have allowed it upon honorable 
terms. A discriminating military critic, in the enumeration of 
six decisive battles of the world, includes that of Syracuse. 
The Athenians lost it by a mere accident. Had they been 
victorious they would have had control of Sicily, and thereby 
have been brought into direct antagonism with Carthage. 
That the result would have been the ascendency of Athens, 
can hardly be doubted. Rome was then in ineubation, and 
might have been easily crushed by the immense superiority 
of the imperial power which Athens would have aequired— 
that is, upon the supposition that the latter should have over- 
come all other rivals. It is questionable, however, whether the 
Athenian form of government would have been found consis- 
tent with any such extent of empire. It would, indeed, have 
overmatched all its Greek adversaries in any direct and 
separate contest. But rash enterprises would have been 
undertaken into distant regions under the leading of popular 
demagogues, who would have succeeded to Alcibiades and 
Cleon. There was an absence of deliberate forecast and 
systematic pursuit of great national objects essential to per- 
manent ascendency. The expedition to Syracuse was the 
result of an illusion wrought by the young democracy, incited 
by their lawless coadjutor, Alcibiades. When it had been 
entered upon, its success was mainly dependent upon the con- 
tinuance, in joint command, of that popular leader who was as 
brave as he was unscrupulous. But as soon as the armament 
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had sailed, a sudden reaction took place and he was recalled, 
not for lack of ability, or of any qualification for the post in 
which he had been placed, but upon a puerile accusation of 
impiety, in having with his young companions, as alleged, 
made sport of the Eleusinian mysteries—and upon an utterly 
false charge of having mutilated the statues of Hermes. For 
that he was driven into exile and became his own country’s 
most formidable enemy. 

Another general remark is applicable to all the States of 
Greece, viz.: that there was not a Monarchy at the time 
referred to—all were either Oligarchies or Democracies. 
Sparta was not an exception—it was in fact controlled by the 
Ephori, although the Avngs had the right of conducting 
military expeditions. But the Ephors’ relation to the Gerusia 
(Senate of old men) was not particularly defined; they were 
elected annually by an Assembly of the people—which 
assembly was, however, composed of privileged citizens, con- 
stituting in fact an Aristocracy. The Gerusia had only 
advisory authority. It consisted of twenty-eight members 
who were elected by the Assembly, but whose tenure of office 
was for life. Thebes was an Aristocracy. Magistrates called 
Beeotarchs were elected annually by an Assembly of the 
people. Their power was similar to that of the Archons of 
Athens; but in war they had authority equal to that of the 
kings of Sparta. 

The government of Athens, during the administration 
of Pericles, became almost purely democratic—that is to say 
the Assembly were vested with the entire legislative power. 

It was an anomaly, that the Areopagus, which consisted of 
the ex-Archons, had an authority which was not detined, with 
any precision, by law. Whatever they had was by mere 
concession. The Assembly of the people had absolute control 
if they choose to assert it; but, in some matters of great impor- 
tance, they occasionally submitted to the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion by the Areopagus. Another check to popular power 
was more effectual, viz.: that whoever proposed a law that was 
afterwards found impolitic might be indicted before the courts 


by a process called ypagz zavavopay; and it was no defence that 
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the act complained of had been done in a legislative capacity 
and ratified by the Assembly. 

The Dikasteries (courts) were constituted of a large number 
of citizens—on great occasions it might be of the whole b “ly— 


presided over by one of the Archons, or some one designated 


bya special law for that purpose. 

It was a peculiarity of the Athenian mind that a light 
heartedness, sometimes seeming to be mere frivolity, was not 
unfrequently exhibited in the A/7x/esta and the Dikasteries, 
even when affairs of the greatest moment were pending. 
A striking illustration of this was the incident related of Cleon, 
a demagogue, who had some popularity as a speaker, but was 
otherwise of little account. He delivered a tirade against the 
Athenian General Nicias, for delay in capturing the Spartans 
in the island of Sphacteria. Some one moved that Cleon 
himself should be appointed general. It was received with 
acclamation. Being conscious of his utter incompetency in 
military affairs, he declined. The Ekklesia persisted, but took 
the precaution to put in the commission with him as assistant 
a general of considerable distinction, Demosthenes. The 
experiment was successful; the Spartans were speedily com- 
pelled to surrender, not, however, by reason of any  stra- 
tegical skill of Cleon—a fact so well understood that Aris- 
tophanes represented him on the stage as fishing by stealth 
the laurels that belonged to Demosthenes, who in fact wholly 
managed the expedition. The success, nevertheless, gave Cleon 
some ¢c/at, in consequence of which he was subsequently ap- 
pointed general in an expedition to the Chersonesus in which 
he was defeated and slain, 

The same frivolous spirit often appeared in the Dikasteries. 
The Athenian mind was so mobile under the influence of 
oratory, that it was apt to be misled by mere elegance of diction 
or aphoristic wit.* Yet a reaction was sure to come when 

* This rarely occurred in the courts or Assemblies of other States. Yet one 
memorable instance at Thebes is related. Epaminondas and Pelopidas had 


held over in Beeotarchs during an expedition into Peloponnesus. On. their 


return they were prosecuted for a violation of law. Pelopidas was incensed, 
but Epaminondas calmly said he would not contest a decision against him, 
and would only ask that the court would inscribe in their decree that 
he was condemned for having invaded Peloponnesus, which had not been done 
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any wrong had been committed. Then, too, there was a 
singular regard for the forms of law. Never, except when 
the government fell temporarily into the hands of an oligarchy, 
as of the Four Hundred, seven years before the close of 
the Peloponnesian war—or of the Thirty, imposed by foreign 
force on the subjection of Athens—never, with such ex- 
ceptions, were the greatest criminals deprived of a trial accord- 
ing to the regular course of proceedings established by law. 
They might, and sometimes did, decide unwisely and even 
unjustly in the Ekklesia or Dikasteries ; but the movers .or 
inciters of injustice were afterwards held to rigid account. 
Nothing, indeed, is more characteristic and remarkable in the 
Athenian administration of government than the liability of 
any one who procured the passage of an unjust law to be held 
personally responsible for so doing. The enacting of the law 
by the Ekklesia was no defence, as has been before remarked, 
in a prosecution for procuring such enactment. So that it was 
justly said by Phrynicus, in the debate of the Athenian gene- 
rals at Samos as to changing the government of Athens to an 
oligarchy, that “the allies and dependents of Athens would be 
strongly adverse to it; that under the one they would have 
nothing to expect but executions without judicial trial ; but 
under the democracy they could obtain shelter and the means 
of appeal, while their prosecutors would be liable to chastise- 
ment from the people and the Dikasteries.” 

There was also a magnanimity of the people without paral- 
lel in any other popular government. After all the enormities 
committed by the Oligarchy of the Four Hundred, vet on the 
restoration of the Democracy no one of the conspirators suffered 
punishment without a fair trial. In fact, it does not appear 
that more than three of the whole number were executed. 
Fines, contiscation of property, exile or disfranchisement, were 
the penalties inflicted upon others. Even the absentees were 
proceeded against in regular form; but most of those who 
appeared were allowed to go unpunished. 
before within five hundred years; for having given liberty to Messenia two hun- 
dred and thirty years after it had been destroyed ; and for having united the Arca- 


dians and restored independence to Greece. Upon this the Judges rose with 
laughter and dismissed the Assembly without taking a vote. 
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So, when relieved from the tyranny of the Thirty, which 
had been established by Lysander on the taking of Athens, 
and under which many of the best citizens had been slain 
without the semblance of legal form—a still greater number 
driven into exile and the property of the wealthy shamelessly 
appropriated by the tyrants for their own use—the first act, 
after the restoration of the old government, was a declaration 
of amnesty with the exception of the Thirty and the officers 
and agents employed in the execution of their atrocities. Even 
these were not absolutely condemned, but opportunity was 
offered to them to come in and be regularly tried. 

It is noticeable, too, that this course of proceeding was 
adopted against the protest of relatives and friends of those 
who had suffered, and denunciations of popular speakers who 
demanded vengeance. And it is especially to be observed 
that the moderation displayed by the people, on both these 
occasions, is attributable to the humanity and sober-sense of 
the mass of the citizens, rather than to the influence of a few 
prominent individuals. Thrasybulus, it is true, took an active 
part in favor of amnesty, but he based it upon reasons of sound 
policy, which it is equally creditable to the Democracy that it 
was able to appreciate. 

In the Greek States generally, the government belonged to 
the cities; the agricultural population had no political fran- 
chise except in Attica. There the wealthiest land-holders 
resided in the city; but the minor proprietors, who lived 
on their lands, were citizens, and came into Athens to serve 
in the Assembly and Dikasteries. The country, or terri- 
tory occupied by these States, was not designated by the 
Greeks of that period under the name which is familiar 
to us. //e//as was the name of the country ; //e//enes, the 
ethnical appellation of the inhabitants. The term Greece we 
derive from the Romans, who adopted it merely because 
the territory nearest to them was so called, but which was 
so inconsiderable that a district in southern Italy, which 
hal been colonized by Greeks, was denominated Magna 


Crrecid, 


The whole territory of //e//as, which in popular history is 
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known as Greece, was considerably less than that of the State 
of New York. It consisted of something more than thirty 
thousand square miles (including Thessaly and Acarnania), and 
was about the area of New England without the State of 
Maine. But the comparison by mere territorial limit would 
not be just. Its importance mainly depended upon the great 
extent of sea-coast. The whole country was indented with 
bays and navigable straits; and there were many adjacent 
islands which were populous and had independent nationali- 
ties, as Coreyra, Egina, Enboca, etc., some of which took a 
conspicuous part in the affairs of Greece. Others, as Samos, 
Chios, Crete, Rhodes, ete., though not so near the coast of 
Greece proper, were colonized by Greeks, as was also a con- 
siderable tract of country on the Asiatic coast. 

In the estimate above made, Macedonia, Thrace, Epirus, 
and some other border countries are not included—in which, 
although the same language, or a rude dialect of it was spoken, 
yet the inhabitants had not attained sufficient civilization to 
take any important part in the contests of the leading na- 
tionalities until after the death of Epaminondas. Probably 
there was no greater difference between the language of 
Macedonia and Athens than there was three centuries ago 
between the dialects of England and Scotland. 

This small territory, known as Hellas, was subdivided into 
many States. Ilad the whole been united in a strict confede- 
racy for mutual defence against foreign aggression, there would 
have been no subjugation by foreign force. The Persian 
invasion temporarily united some of the leading States, and 
their combined military power was sufficient to resist success- 
fully all the efforts of the greatest empire that had ever 


existed. The Greek narrative of the invasion was unques- 


tionably a great exaggeration. There is no record in Persian 
annals of so vast an armament as is represented by Herodotus 
as having crossed the [Hellespont ; nor is there any monument 
indicating so great a shock as it would have been to the 
empire if a military enterprise of such a magnitude had been 
so utterly disastrous as appears in the Greek version. Still, 
there can be no doubt that the invasion was formidable. 
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Athens and Sparta bore the brunt of the conflict, assisted by 
some of the smaller States. Thebes was treacherous to the 
national cause. If, however, the union of the two principal 
States was effectual, what would have been the power of all 
the States combined‘ It does not appear that there was a 
political union of the States that was considered obligatory— 
that is to say, which had any such sanction that the violation 
of it by one was deemed dishonorable, and for the punishment 
of which all others were bound to act together. There was no 
coalition except by voluntary treaties. The Amphyetionic 
Council was not an exception to this rule. Its jurisdiction 
was limited to religion ; and, although in a few instances the 
Council proclaimed war against a State that had committed 
sacrilege or other violation of what was deemed sacred, vet, 
even then, while it had some moral effect, it left all the States 
free to do what they deemed expedient. At all events the 
right to do so was assumed, and their action was determined 
chietly by political considerations. 

It has been said that the Greeks had no idea of represen 
tative government. This is untenable. They were represented 
in the Amphyctionic Council and often in meetings of dele- 
gates for the discussion of treaties. There can be no doubt 
they would have adopted the same course in local adminis- 
tration or in a National Council if the jealousy of classes, in 
the former case, and of rivals in cities in the latter, had not 
precluded it. 

As to the population of the different cities our information 
is scanty. Athens, which is the best known probably, had at 
no time more than 21,000 free citizens having a right to serve 
in the Assembly and Dikasteries. During the administration 
of Pericles, upon an inquisition made as to persons entitled to 
the franchise of citizens, 5000 were thrown out, and it is said 
that about 14,000 were left. It should be noticed that all 
aliens were excluded, and these were not merely such as were 
of foreign birth, but all whose father was not a citizen, 
although he may have been a native of Athens. 


It does not appear that the modern European doctrine was 
then recognized, viz.: that birth within the territorial limit 
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of a government constituted citizenship, or that any allegiance 
was due to the government of the place where a man was 
born, merely from the fact of his being born there. Citizenship 
at Athens could be acquired only by descent from citizens or 
by a psephism of the Assembly.* This was the general rule 
in all the cities of Greece. Intermarriages were therefore 
virtually prohibited ; but at Athens foreigners were allowed a 
residence in the city and the right of doing business in trade 
or mechanical industry. It is doubtful whether the property 
of aliens descended in the same manner as that of citizens, 
but is generally supposed to have been forfeited at death, or, 


according to the phrase of the English law, to have escheated 


to the State. This, if rigidly enforeed, would have been very 


likely to prevent the residence of foreigners in Athens to any 
such extent as is known to have existed. It may be assumed, 
therefore, either that there was no law of forfeiture, or that it 
was not enforced.+ It is certain at all events that at Athens 
the commercial advantages of admitting foreigners upon easy 
terms was better understood than in other States, and that a 
liberal policy was pursued towards them which would have 
necessarily involved a concession of residence for the purpose 
of trade without the risk that by their decease, their families 
would be stripped of their property and left destitute. The 
privileges given to foreigners at Athens, whatever they may 
have been, constituted a source of strength in great national 
exigencies. There was a material in reserve which could be 


called into use. Citizenship was frequently conferred upon aliens 


* Upon the restoration of the Democracy after the expulsion of the Oligarchy 
imposed by Sparta, a law was enacted restricting the political franchise to the 
sons of citizen-parents (7. e. both father and mother); but it appears that prior 
thereto the children of citizen-fathers who had settled in countries allied to 
Athens and had married women of such countries were recognized as Athenian 
citizens. While Athens had foreign possessions, and its citizens were dispersed 
over them in the pursuits of commerce or public employment, intermarriages 
with the native women of such countries were encouraged. An express permis- 
sion was granted as to intermarriages in Enboca; and either by a general law 
or by usage, it was extended to other dependencies or confederate states. 


+ It is, however, a counter argument of some weight that in France, until a 
recent period, the effects of deceased alien residents were seized by the State— 
yet that did not prevent immigration of foreigners. But they were for the 
most part visitors for pleasure, or persons having business transactions requiring 
only a temporary residence, and constituted only a floating population. 
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for services rendered or expected. The slaves in Athens have 
heen, perhaps extravagantly, estimated at four hundred 
thousand. This estimate derives some contirmation from 
another statement, that in .E gina, which had an inconsiderable 
free population, there were two hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves. Both Athens and .Egina were great slave marts. 

The great diversity of character in different Greek 
nationalities have led to speculations upon the effect of climate 
and other physical conditions. We have it from Plato, 
Aristotle and Plutarch, that the air of Attica was dry and 
exhilarating; that of Beeotia, moist and depressing; producing 
in the one the lively wit of the Athenian, in the other the 
stolid sensuality of the Theban. We are better informed in 
natural science by a far more extended observation of the 
national characteristics and local influences, and may safely pro- 
nounce this hypothesis to have little or no basis. The distance 
between Athens and Thebes was not more than fifty miles by 
the old road described by Strabo, passing through Oropus on 
the sea-coast; and although there was a frequent overflow 
of Lake Copais on the Beeotian plain, yet the latter was higher 
ground than <Attiea. The overflow might, it is true, have 
produced malaria and consequent unhealthiness in_ the 
neighborhood, but we have no intimation that this was the 
fact; on the contrary, the Thebans were athletic and fond to 
excess of gymnastic exercises. The women of Th bes were 
noted for majestic stature and dignity of person. 

Biography is more illustrative of national character than 
general history. It has been said by Gibbon that we have lost 
little of the ancient writings which were worth preserving.* On 
the contrary, we think it was an irreparable loss that the lives 
of Epaminondas and Scipio, by Plutarch, were converted into 
Palimpsests, especially that the memorial of the great country- 
man of the historian—which must have been a favorite subject, 

* Bacon, in his preface to the Instauration, has a rhetorical extravagance in 
the opposite extreme. ‘* Time, like a river, has brought down all that was light 
and inflated and has sunk what was weighty and solid.” Whether this be true 
or not of unpublished thoughts which were worthy of being preserved, it is not 
true in general of what was given to the world; what was valuable has been 


pre served with some exceptions which we must regret and which cannot be 
accounted for except as casualties. 
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and for which there were then materials in traditions and 
writings that have not come down to us, should have had the 
fate to be obliterated and overwritten with monkish legends. 
It is not within the scope of this discussion to attempt to 
gather up the fragmentary notices of the renowned Theban 
which have survived. A single remark is all that we deem 
necessary, viz.: that one of the greatest men produced by 
Greece was of a city which had no intellectual or moral 
prestige—in fact no previous distinction except for obstinate 
bravery in war, and for strength and skill in the Gymnasium ; 
that the man who inaugurated the most comprehensive, wise 
and liberal policy for his own country and for the general 
advantage of the States of Greece, was brought up in a State 
which had been uniformly adverse to Greek nationality ; 
which was traitorous in the Persian invasion, atrocious in its 
conduct to Platea and other Beeotian cities, and which 
sought, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, to effect the 
utter extinction of Athens by the destruction of its walls and 
buildings and the exile of its inhabitants. 

Let us note more particularly, a few prominent character- 
isties of the Athenian : 

Ist. Zhe national mind, The Athenian was intellectual, 
enterprizing and inventive. The greatest productions of genius 
were brought out amid the din of arms and the agitation of a 
mortal conflict that more than once before its disastrous close 
threatened the national existence. The defeat, at the last. was 
irretrievable : the subjugation complete. It is true that 
Athens subsequently recovered her independence, but never 
her prestige. She had afterwards Demosthenes and Phocion, 
but the spirit of the people was impaired past recovery by the 
misfortunes of the country and the dilution of citizenship by 
the intromission of slaves and foreigners. During the war, 
Athens became the greatest maritime power in the world. 
This was chietly due to the enterprise of its citizens and 
the skill of its ship-builders and seamen. Its supremacy 
Was maintained until the destruction of its armies and deser- 
tion by its allies had crippled the resources of the State. 
The student of history still reads with perpetual admiration 
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the narrative of the marvellous elasticity of the Athenian 
democraey, which enabled it to resist disasters and put forth 
new energy under every misfortune. And who does not feel 
regret at the sequel, when the narrow-minded Spartan and 
ferocious Theban obtain the mastery over the most gifted 
people that has ever existed, or ever will exist, unless our own 
is destined to surpass it ¢ 

Within the period of twenty-seven years during which the 
war lasted, there was a development of the Athenian mind 
which was marvellous in comparison with the slower progress 
and lower attainment ever displayed by any other people. 
All the tragedies of Euripides were produced during that 
period, Sophocles, who was the senior of Euripides, but 
whom he survived, had brought upon the stage several 
dramas before the war, and a number of others after it 
commenced. Most of the comedies of Aristophanes and 
others eminent in dramatic satire, were written and performed 
during the war. Socrates taught before and during the same 
period. The fragments of his discourses, which we have 
through Plato and Xenophon, include nothing later than the 
subjugation of Athens, except the discourse shortly before his 
death and in reference thereto, but which, in our judgment, 
is worthy of about the same credit as the Cyropiedia. So- 
crates Was put to death about tive years after the surrender of 
the city to Sparta. [is disciple, Plato, lived many years after ; 
but so far as his writings are truthful representations of the 
conversations of Socrates, they belong to the period anterior 
to his death, though actually written at a later time. The 
same remark applies to Nenophon. The history by Thuey- 
dides was contemporaneous with the transactions which he 
narrates, though elaborated afterward.* 

* Thucydides had some personal knowledge of the events he narrates, as he 
was In military service up to the time when the loss of Amphipolis brought him 
into discredit ; and after his exile he had the opportunity of acquiring informa- 
tion from both of the belligerent parties. But it does not appear that his history 
was valued so much for the research supposed to have been made as for the skill 
of the narrator and condensed vigor of expression. Thus Cicero, speaking of 


it in a literary point of view, makes no reference to the accuracy of its details 
t merely to style. 


“Our ita creber est rerune frequentia ut verborum prope numerum sententia- 


um numero consequatur, tla porre vei Ais aptus et pressus est nescias utrum res 
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The philosophy of Plato, beyond whaf was directly taught 
by his master, and his fame as a writer, must be referred to a 
later time. Aristotle, who was in his youth a pupil of Plato, 
had attained distinction before the battle of Chceronea and the 
second fall of Athens. Demosthenes was contemporary with 
him. Both may have just been coming into notice at the 
time Epaminondas was slain. 

Literature, oratory, and fine arts were supremely attractive 
tothe Athenian. Utilization of science and the practical results 
of inventive genius were of comparatively small account. The 
humblest class of any civilized people of the present day 
enjoy domestie conveniences and luxuries which were out of 
the reach of the wealthiest Athenian. As a counterbalance to 
this, however, the mild salubrity of the climate of Attica gave 
a zest to external life which we can hardly realize. The por- 
ticos, gymnasia, theatres, ete., which were all exposed to the 
open air, were the resort of people for conversation, exercise, 
and amusement, when not employed in the Dikasteries and 
Ekklesia. There was little handicraft by citizens in Athens ; 
manual labor was chiefly performed by slaves. 

2d. Form of government.—It was not representative, but 
vested in the whole body of the people. The difference was 
not so great as we should suppose at the first impression. All 
the qualified citizens might attend the Ekklesia and were dis- 
tributed into classes for service in the Dikasteries. A repre- 
sentative body like that existing in modern States reflects 
rather than creates public opinion. The newspaper in our 
time expresses that opinion; at Athens it was expressed by 
oral discussion. 

The election of judges, which we have adopted, is a step 
beyond what was tried by the Athenians. They elected 
Archons annually, and one of these usually presided in the 
courts, though, by a special law, another person might be 
appointed and this was sometimes done ; but his office on such 
occasions was merely to preserve order and to take the votes 
watione an verba sententits illustrenter.”” (Who crowds together his incidents so 
that the number of words is almost equalled by the number of ideas, so apt and 


compressed is he in language you cannot tell whether the facts are most illus- 
trated by the diction or the diction by the ideas.) Cie. de Or., 2, 14. 
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of the Dikasts, that is, of the citizens sitting as judges, or as we 
should call them, jurors. Probably he had the right to advise 
as to questions of law, and particularly as tothe construction of 
the law under which the trial proceeded. The method was 
thus somewhat analogous to our jury trial, but had an advan- 
tage over it in this that citizens of the highest class were com- 
pelled to serve with the lower, which practically is not the 
working of our jury service. And again, the decision was by a 
majority of the Dikasts, whereas our jury is required to be 
unanimous. The distinction between the wealthy and the 
poor was less marked than with us. All free citizens were 
regarded alike in public business, and even in social life there was 
a degree of familiar intercourse between all classes which has 
no parallel elsewhere. One reason may have been the natural 
refinement of the common people, all being educated so far as 
to be able to appreciate eloquence of language, or genius in 
art. But this perhaps was rather the effect than the cause of 
recognized equality. The love of equality was a remarkable 
trait in the Athenian character. The poverty of the lower class 
was much greater than has been generally supposed. Habitual 
abstinence could alone have enabled them to live upon such 
scanty means as they possessed. When the oligarchy of the 
Thirty was established by the Spartans, upon the subjugation 
of Athens, the qualification for citizenship was fixed by a pro- 
perty of two thousand drachms, equal to a little more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars of our money a vet by this 
standard the larger part of the citizens were disfranchised.‘ 
The war had, it is true, produced unusual destitution ; but it is 


* The drachm consisted of six oboli, equal in value to about cight cents 
United States currency, or, according to other estimates, from fourteen to 
sixteen cents, making one and a half to two and two-third cents ; the pay of the 
{thentan for attendance in the courts was an cbolus per day—this was sufficient 
to p ntrance into the theatre, but the pri f admission was viven to all 
citizen ut of the pub ireasury. 

#On the restoration of the former government a law was proposed to 
limit the political franchise to the owners of lands in Attica, excluding those 
who had only removable property or lands elsewhere, which law, if it had been 
enacted, would, as said in the discussion, have disfranchised about five thousand 
citizens Phis was a large number, taking into account the immense loss of life 
in the later years of the war. Phe law was rejected, but, as before mentioned, 


citizenship for the future was restricted to the children of citizen-father and 
mother 
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a marvel how even the necessaries of life could have been 
obtained under cireunstances of such penury. 

3d. Qualification of citizens.—It has been mentioned that 
at Athens citizenship was not acquired merely by being born 
there; it was necessary that both parents should be citizens, 
so that the descendants of a resident alien would remain alien 
through any number of generations, unless disability was re- 
moved by a decree of the Assembly. Citizenship seems to 
have been liberally bestowed for public services, and probably 
there was not much difficulty in getting a decree in favor of 
any one possessed of wealth or character. Still, the franchise 
was higly prized and was guarded with much care against 
being easily and indiscriminately bestowed. 

It has been argued by political theorists that the admission 
of foreigners as citizens is a source of strength. But it is 
evident that the intermixture in so large proportion that the 
foreign should predominate over the native element, must be 
destructive of those national characteristics that are derived 
from gradual growth; and it is doubtful if any other can be 
permanent. Again, if the foreign is inferior to the native 
population in intellectual and moral qualities, there must, to 
that extent, be a deterioration of the aggregate. Immigration 
of an industrial class, especially agricultural, would of course 
tend to increased production ; and it may be admitted that 
that would be no detriment. Such immigrants would be, in 
general, orderly, prudent and thrifty, and not likely to take 
much part in political affairs. 

In the Greek States slavery existed to an extent vastly 
beyond parallel in modern times. A circumstance of distine- 
tive importance, however, is to be noticed. In the former, 
all free citizens were allowed to serve in war—in fact it was 
necessary. It may be justly said that war was the ordinary 
condition peace was the exception. The consequence Was 
that in order to get out the whole military power of any 
State, it was indispensable that the entire body of free citizens 
should be subject to military service. All labor, therefore, 
whether predial or mechanical, devolved chiefly and at times 


altogether upon the slaves, who were not allowed to bear arms. 
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It has been supposed that this transfer of manual labor to 
slaves was the cause of the development of artistic genius in 
Greece. This is disproved by the fact that in Sparta, where 
manual industry by free citizens was most completely super- 
seded by slave labor, there was no such development. 

Again, it is worthy of notice that the slaves in Greece 
came from conquered countries. They were chiefly of the 
Caucasian race. The African was but little known. Slaves 
may have been imported from Egypt, but if so they were 
comparatively few. This involves a difference of some im- 
portance. The slaves of the Greeks had some chance of 
being freed, as there was then no insuperable bar to their 
becoming citizens. The late African slaves in America are, 
by color and other contrasts, perhaps precluded from ever 
acquiring entire equality in the State. 

There was a rapid decline in the Athenian nationality from 
the time when, by political necessity, foreigners and slaves 
were made citizens to a large extent, for the sake of their 
services to the State. Private vice had, it is true, existed 
before, as must always be the case where slavery exists; but 
public honor was regarded as sacred, until a stock of servile 
origin was brought into the Assembly and the courts. A 
passion for amusement and sensual indulgence then under- 
mined what remained of ancient integrity and patriotism. 

tth. Social habits and industrial pursuits.—The diver- 
gence becomes more apparent when we look at the private 
life of a citizen of Athens, and compare it with the daily habits 
of a citizen of our own country. The Athenian was social— 
compared with other Greeks he might also be considered 
industrious, but his industry consisted not of manual labor. 
Many of the prominent citizens, we are told, had a mechanical 
or mercantile business ; but this means that they carried it on 
by slaves who were superintended by an overseer, if the 
business was very large. Thus the orator Lysias had, with his 
brother Polemarchus, a manufactory of shields in which they 
employed one hundred and twenty slaves. Demosthenes 
inherited an estate consisting of slaves who were bred to 
the trade of sword-cutlery. Lysicles was called a_shield- 
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maker;* Hyperbolus, a lamp-maker;+ Cleophon, a Lyre- 
maker;+ but this must have been in the same sense as above 
explained. Socrates was taught the trade of a stone-cutter, 
probably for seulpture;§ and it is probable that he actually 
worked at it in early life, for he was poor. But he seems to 
have abandoned it, preferring to live in poverty. We know 
from his later history, that he spent all his leisure in places 
of public resort and convivial entertainments, in conversation 
with those whom he sought to instruct; and yet he would 
receive no compensation, though it was pressed upon him by 
many of those who attended him. Ilow he was supported we 
do not know; the small allowance from the publie treasury to 
citizens who served in the courts or Assembly, would have 
been inadequate. But when it is said that Aristotle was a 
druggist, and attended personally to his trade, there is a 
misapprehension. tle may have had a shop, but it was 
undoubtedly used for scientific investigations. [lis great 
genius, which was conspicuous in very early life, would not 
fail to ensure him all that was necessary for his support from 
admiring pupils, many of whom belonged to wealthy families. 

Agriculture appears to have been considered an employ- 
ment proper for a free citizen, and as the farms in Attica 
were small, it is not unlikely that many of the proprietors did 
their own work or assisted in it; but the larger farms were 
probably cultivated by slaves. Foreign trade was a consider- 
able business at Athens, and some of the principal citizens 
were engaged in commercial adventures, as Plato is said to 
have made a speculation in a cargo of oil sent to Egypt. It 
may, however, be inferred from Aristotle’s low estimate of the 
class of men connected with shipping, all of whom in his 


a = - . fe ni 
TLOOGLOT V0 >. t luxzvozo07 . tA ILOTOLO>. 
$ There seems to have been less discrimination than with us, between 
different kinds of industry—that is to say, between what we regard as liberal 
e ° . rr ia . 
professions and merely mechanical labor. The term 0a@ya@v00T7 (mechanic), 
was applied to the great sculptors, Phidias and Polycletus, as to a common 
mason, and so Socrates is called a stone-cutter, but he, in fact, may have been 
taught the higher art of sculpture. Thirlwall supposes that this bringing down 
to a level all arts, whether liberal or menial, was by contrast with the higher 
dignity of political or military functions, as Aéschylus thought little of his 
dramatic writings in comparison with the honor of having fought at Marathon. 
2d Series: VOL. V.—NO. Ul. 2 
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theory of a good government, he proposed to exclude from the 
franchise of citizens, that they must have been mere laborers 
and agents or employees. ‘ Commerce by sea,” he says, “ is 
hurtful, because a multitude of merchants will be congregated 
who will hinder good government ; still, it is to be submitted 
to, as there must be an import of some things and also an 
export of superfluous productions. It is also requisite to have 
some naval power; but all persons engaged in maritime affairs 
ought to be excluded from taking any part as a citizen.”* Ile 
also held that free citizens should not exercise any low 
mechanical employment or trade ; they should be owners of 
land, but the cultivation should be by slaves.+ On the other 
hand, Socrates is represented as discoursing with artificers in 
various trades, and it cannot be supposed that these were 
slaves. When summoned before the Thirty for violation of 
a law which they had enacted that “none should teach the art 
of disputing,” he was forbidden by Critias from talking with 
shoemukers, carpe nters, smiths, ete. “Am I then,” said Socrates, 
“to abstain from illustrations of justice, piety and such subjects 
which I derive from them?” “ Yes, by Jupiter,” replied 
Charicles, “and you must abstain from herdsmen, else take care 
you do not make the cattle fewer” (7. e. lose his own life).+ 
Still, whatever might be a man’s business, it would require 
supervision ; and the Athenian was not deficient in the 
necessary attention. So far, however, as we are informed, the 
greater proportion of free citizens were mainly occupied with 
public affairs; and what time they had after the breaking up 
of the Ekklesia and Dikasteries, was devoted to recreation : 
theatre, gymnasium and the Vespnon, the sole meal of the day. 
The general habit of the Athenian was to rise at day- 
break, to spend a little time in a form of devotion. Soon 
after six o'clock, the Dikastai took their places in the tribunals 
to which they belonged; and those employed in agriculture, 
* Politics. B. 7, ¢. 6. + Jd. C. 10. 


/ 


t Yen. Mem.—The whole discussion is amusing ; Socrates asked if the art 
of reasonning was not to speak rightly, and whether he was to abstain from that, 
Charicles answered that he was not to speak to the young at all. Being pressed 
by Socrates to say who were young, he said under the age of a Senator (the age 


ot 30) 
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manufactures or commerce, went to their several occupations, 
unless prevented by being called to attend to public business. 
It does not appear that there was any compulsory attendance, 
from which it may be inferred that there was always a sufficient 
number who had nothing else to do. 

At midday, by which time they had ordinarily finished the 
serious work of the day, whether publie or private, those who 
could afford it refreshed themselves with a short sleep ; then 
they engaged in the exercises of the Palaestra, or walked in the 
groves along the Ilyssus or Cephisus, or more frequently resorted 
to the Agora for the discussion of public affairs, or to hear the 
news of the day. During the day the Athenian took no food 
except a slight refection of bread and wine on first rising, and 
a repast somewhat more substantial, but private and informal, 
at midday. At sunset he sat down, or rather lay down, to 
the LD ipnon, and devoted the whole evening to convivial 
pleasure,-often continuing to a late hour of the night. The 
Ekklesia was in session at the same time with the Diéhusteries, 
but not daily—at one time it was but once a month—and 
when there was anything of great interest, there was probably 
a general resort there by those who were entitled to attend. 

Theatrical performances occupied a part of the day; 
but they must have been occasional only, or else the attend- 
ance must have been chiefly by people ot leisure, under 
which designation was included a large number who had 
nothing whatever to do, a populace that could be made use of 
by demagogues inthe Assembly or tribunals when some matter 
of consequence was to be determined, who had the means of 
living as stipendiaries of ambitious men, or were content with 
a spare diet and unrestrained amusement. Admission to the 
theatre was, at the commencement of the administration of 
Pericles, at a moderate charge (an obolus); but he obtained a 
law that it should be paid out of the public treasury. This 
led at a later time to the establishment of a fund ealled the 
Theoricon, wider the pretext of enabling the poorer citizens to 
enjoy various publie festivals, by which the resources of the 
State, when urgently demanded for public service, were squan- 
dered upon frivolous amusements. 
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Of the domestic life of the Athenians we know little. It 
appears that women were not present at the Deipnon when 
there were guests. It may have been the ordinary custom 
that men and women should dine apart. 

From this slight outline of daily life, the first and most 
striking contrast to the usage of our own time, is the infe- 
riority of woman's social position. The Athenian matron 
was, in fact, of less account than the 4Afaéra (courtesan). 
We have information about Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles 
and afterward of Lysicles ; of Archainassa, who was addressed 
by Plato in an amorous ode; of Timandra, with whom <Alei- 
hiades was living at the time of his death ; of Phryne, who, in 
sport, introduced herself into the bed of the philosopher, Xeno- 
erates: of Themisto, wife of Leontius, who lived illicitly 
with Epicurus, and many others of like character; but 
we have searcely any notice of an Athenian wife unless 
she had acquired notoriety, like XNantippe, by some sup- 
posed breach of domestic order; or by some flagrant outrage 
of the husband which came before the courts, as in the case of 
Hipparete, the wife of Alcibiades, who sued for a divorce on 


the ground of ill-treatment, and was forcibly dragged home by 


him from the eourt.* It was common, in fact, for married 
men to seek the society of courtesans. The house of Aspasia 
was resorted to by the most intelligent and accomplished men, 
and it is said that they even brought their wives to listen to 
her conversation. .A criminal prosecution was founded upon 
this, in which she was charged with corrupting Athenian 
women to gratify the passions of Pericles; and it was only by 
the greatest effort, and even by tears and entreaties, that he 
obtained her acquittal. One of the discourses of Socrates, as 
reported by his pupil, Xenophon, was with a courtesan in her 
own house ; and the sportive attempt of Phryne, above men- 
tioned, seems to show a great familiarity of her class with the 
most respectable citizens. 

* Hipparete was the daughter of Hipponicus, one of the wealthiest citizens 
of Athens; her mother may have been the wife of Pericles, having formerly 
been the wife of Hipponicus. It seems that she was divorced afterwards from 


Pericles, probably by mutual consent, in consequence of his intimacy with 
Aspasia, 








— 
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The second contrast is in the proportion of time devoted 
to business, public or private, and to amusements. A few 
hours of the early part of the day constituted all that the 
Athenian devoted to the Assembly or the courts—of course, 
varying with great public exigencies. The rest of the day 
was given up by all classes to athletic exercises or to conver- 
sations in the Agora; in the evening the Deipnon was the 
sole occupation of those who had the means; all the others 
must have found an equivalent in a lower sort of indulgence, 
wine-drinking and gossip in shops or association with courte- 
sans. The Athenians had also many festival days, and these 
were devoted chiefly to sensual pleasure which tended to the 
increase of vice. 

The absence of Slavery among us, which is the third 
contrast, makes labor honorable, and the mass of the peo- 
ple are by law equal. Several distinctions necessarily exist, 
chiefly growing out of gradations of wealth or education. 
The right ot suffrage is an ineident to the recognized 
equality. At Athens there was equality of citizens, but, 
as has been shown, the number was so limited as to constitute 
a privileged order, a large class of native-born, but of alien 
descent, being excluded, as well as the still larger class of 
slaves. 

5th. Literary culture.—\t is difficult to determine pre- 
cisely what was taught in childhood; probably nothing 
more than language so far as it could be acquired by 
ear, Which would include memorized recitations from the 
poets, that were doubtless familiar even inthe nursery. The 
youth were early put into the gymnasium for the development 
of physical strength. Plato (in his /epublic) prescribed that 
education should consist of qymnastics and music. Under the 
last would seem to be included poetry and oratory. There 
was, indeed, an intimate connection between the harmony of 
music and the rhythm of verse. Even a public discourse had 
a sort of metre, and was enunciated with a far greater varia- 
tion of the tones of voice than we can well conceive of as 
having such effect as is deseribed. 


According to Aristotle, children were usually taught 
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reading, gymnastics and music, to which, he says, some added 
painting. By the term music is here designated only har- 
mony ; for, although used for pleasure, “ nature requires 
that we should be able to enjoy leisure honorably ”’—in 
other words, it was intended as a recreation. Yet he makes 
some question as to its appropriate use. “ Is it to be merely 
a refreshment, like sleep and wine, Ai//ers of care, as Euripides 
; why not, like the Medes and 
Persians, hear others play who make it their business. Jupiter 


calls them | avazavea: pexprat 





is never represented as playing or singing.” Still, he reeom- 
mends teaching it, for it instructs, amuses and employs leisure. 
It also has a moral effect, and inspires enthusiasm, as is seen in 
the Olympic games. Ile also recommends painting on the same 
grounds, and also in order to be able to judge of works of art: 
but he gave particular precedence to music and poetry, as being 
better adapted to express dispositions of the mind.* 

The method of teaching was chiefly oral. Not only was 
language thus taught, but all other knowledge, such as there 
was at that time. The chiefs in philosophy had each a certain 
place of resort where pupils came to hear them. Few of them 
wrote ; and those who did, gathered up for the most part only 
what had been previously delivered to hearers. Plato denied 
that books were adequate for instruction, which he based upon 
the puerile and almost absurd reason, that they would not de- 
fend themselves against attack. Yet the, teacher, he Says, 
“may occasionally, for the sake of sport, scatter some seeds in 
this manner, and will thus treasure up memoranda for 
himself.” + The writings which he (Plato) has left were com- 
posed mostly in his later years. They appear to be the remi- 
niscences of actual discussions or suggestions arising there- 
from; partly, no doubt, the conversations of Socrates with his 
attendants and those whom he met in his various resorts : but 
also, we must believe, of logomachies by himself in imitation 


* Pol. B. 7, ¢. 3. Statues and paintings, he says, are not properly imita- 
tions of manners, but signs that the body is affected by some passion. This is 
a singular distinction. <A fine statue or painting generally expresses the charac- 
ter of a man—not a mere transient passion—while both music and poetry have 
to do with emotions. 


+ Pheedrus. 
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of his master, and of after-speculations growing out of such 
debates, the form of the dialogue being still preserved. It has 
been said that his lectures were not literary, but dialectical 
exercises.* 

Aristotle’s writings have more the semblance of having 
been prepared at the time when he lectured. There is a terse- 
ness and logical concatenation which have the aspect of soli- 
tary thought rather than public debate, and nothing whatever 
of the dramatie or conversational. 

But Socrates did not limit himself to discourses with 
pupils; he was in the habit of going daily to the Gymnasium, 
the Porticos and Agora; wherever, in fact, he could meet 
with people, and was always ready to enter into an argument 
with any who was willing to have a discussion.+ 

The poets were familiar to all classes, to the uneducated 
as well as the cultured—if such terms can be applied with any 
propriety to those whose education consisted in so large a pro- 
portion merely in what they heard. The drama was, of 
course, known to some extent by all who frequented the thea- 
tre—which was open to all—to the poor as well as the rich.t 
Doubtless, from being often repeated, dramatic and epic com- 
positions were thoroughly impressed upon the popular mind 
and largely retained in memory. Quotations from the poets 
abound in philosophical writings. Plato quoted from them, 
especially from Hlomer; and it was alleged that he derived 
his speculations largely from Epicharmus.s In his Republic 
he reprobated poetry on the alleged ground of its disregard 
for truth; but his citations are usually made in support of 


* Lewes’ //ist. Phil., 6th epoch. + Xen. Mem., B. I, c. I. 

t Great facility, as has before been mentioned, was always afforded to 
the common people for attendance upon the theatre. At one time an obulus 
was the charge for admission, but afterwards tickets were furnished to all at 


public expense, a public fund (the Gsouzxoyv) being provided for that purpose. 


$ Diog. Laer. Life of Plato. The identity of thought of the poet and phi- 
losopher is such, that one must have borrowed from the other—most probably 
the latter from the former, for the poet says 
** Another man will come who'll strip my reasons 

Of their poetic dress, and, clothing them 

In other garments and purple broidery, 

Will show them off, and, being invincible, 

Will make all rivals bow the knee to him.” 
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historical or scientific facts, as if they were good authority, 
and not for mere beauty of expression. The same is seen 
in Aristotle; though oftener the quotation is used by him as 
an illustration of some moral truth. 

6th. Ieligion.—The nature and precise entent of religious 
influence has been less considered than it deserves. It had 
little effect upon national affinities and upon belligerent States, 
that is to say in respect of war and its consequences. 

If the omens declared by the priest were unfavorable, a 
general might postpone or give up a military enterprise ; but 
there was never an idea that the justice of the controversy was 
involved, or had anything to do with the monitions received 
from the gods. After the battle of Delium, in the seventh year 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans refused to the defeated 
Athenians the privilege of burying their dead, because they 
had desecrated the Temple of Apollo, at Delium, by military 
occupation of the sacred ground, and required them first to 
evacuate the place so unlawfully fortified. Cylon having 
attempted to overthrow the government of Athens and failed 
in it, fled to the Temple of Athens for refuge with the other 
conspirators, but was induced by the Archon Megacles to come 
out, by the promise that their lives should be saved. The 
promise was not kept; the prisoners were all executed. This 
gave rise to a superstitious horror at the supposed profanation 
of the sanctuary; and the disorders which ensued thereafter 
were attributed to the wrath of the goddess. By the advice 
of Solon, expiatory rites were performed by Epimenides of 
Crete, and the family of Megacles (called .1/emmonides 
from a remote ancestor), were sent into exile. Under a 
general amnesty afterwards procured by Solon, they were 
restored. 

This incident was brought up by Sparta and her allies at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, as a reason 
why the Athenians should banish all that remained of the 
blood-stained race of A/emmonides. This was probably aimed 
at Pericles who, on his mother’s side, was connected with that 
family. The Athenians retorted by demanding that the 


Spartans should expiate the pollution of the sanctuary of 
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Athens at Sparta, by the death of their king Pausanias* in 
it; he having fled there for shelter and been closely guarded 
from egress until he died of starvation. 

An incident of much greater importance which had a 
controlling influence on the final termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, was the mutilation of the statues of //ermes in 
the streets of Athens, just as the armament for the Sicilean 
expedition was leaving the port. The superstition of the 
people was shocked. The council of Five Hundred entered 
upon an investigation as if it was of the most vital consequence 
to the State. A reward was offered for the discovery of the 
perpetrators. No direct evidence was obtaind, but it was 
proved by a slave that Alcibiades had profaned the Eleusinian 
mysteries by a mock representation of them in drunken orgies 
with riotous companions. This was enough to fix upon him 
the charge of atheism, even if he had not perpetrated the 
mutilation of the statues; and although the expedition was 
allowed to proceed, Alcibiades was superseded and ordered to 
return home shortly after his arrival in Sicily. This drove 
him into treason against his country. 

Disbelief in the gods was a criminal offence. The 
philosopher Protagoras was condemned to death for saying 
that whether there are gods he had not made up his mind.+ 

It is generally conceded that Socrates was put to death, 
mainly for his supposed disregard of the religion of his country. 
Popular superstition had increased with public misfortunes. 
The influence of foreigners during the war, or rather the 


* The commander of the Greek, at the battle of Platea 

+ Protagoras read at a special meeting in the house of the poet Euripides, a 
discourse which contained the obnoxious expression as to the existence of the 
gods. ‘* Whether there are any gods,” he said, ‘‘ he had not determined - and 
life was too short to investigate the subject.”” This becoming known, he was 
prosecuted and condemned for atheism ; but made his escape before the sentence 
was to be executed. It appears that Euripides was held in suspicion for sentiments 
contained in his tragedies, calculated to bring the gods into contempt—at least 
this was the construction attempted to be given by Aristophanes, in satirical 
representations upon the stage. Socrates was a friend of Euripides and 
supposed to hold the same opinions. In the Pheedrus of Plato, he is represented 
as expressing his views of the gods, in language similar to that used by 
Protagoras. Speaking of the theistic fables, he said he did not deem it of 
suficient importance to go into an investigation of them, to expose popular 
error. Life was not more than sufficient for practical duties. 
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conferring upon them the franchise of citizens, had contributed 
largely to the growth of vice. Foreign religious views were 
multiplied, which, with the profligacy of manners that had 
become prevalent, brought all forms of belief in contempt 
with the thouglitless ; but there was a reaction upon the more 
sober minded. The disregard of sacred things by licentious 
young men, was considered to be portentous of danger to 
the State, from the wrath of the gods; and in the case of 
Socrates, it was a great aggravation of the charge of disbelief, 
that he taught young men to hold in contempt the ancient 
institutions of the State, by which was meant, religious 
ceremonies and the popular ideas connected therewith. 

The principle underlying the Greek religion was that the 
gods were subject to human passions. Sacrifices were offered 
to appease their wrath. It was a tradition that the Grecian 
armament that sailed for Troy, being detained by adverse 
winds, a human sacrifice was thought necessary; and by 
direction of an oracle, which was consulted, Iphigenea, the 
daughter of Agamemnon was immolated. This, however 
fabulous, may be considered a reflection of popular belief. 
Divination, or augury, was mostly a mode of learning the 
future—a practice probably imported from the Hebrews. 
Observation of the flight of birds, inspection of the entrails 
of victims and various other practices were resorted to as 
omens; then the oracles of the chief divinities—at certain 
places regarded as peculiarly sacred—as the oracles of Apollo 
at Delphi and of Jupiter at Olympia, in Eles, and at Dollona 
in Epirus, were consulted, whose answers were usually enigmas 
that admitted of double interpretation. An earthquake 
interrupted the march of Ages, king of Sparta, into Attica, in 
the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. An eclipse of the 
moon was the oceasion of the destruction of the Athenian 
armament at Syracuse. The superstitious Nicias refused to 
commence his retreat, which was then probable, until the next 
full moon, when it was too late.* 


* No complaint was made by the Athenians, it has been said, that Nicias 
had detained the armament in accordance with the omens as interpreted to him, 
but only that he had not provided himself with a better diviner. No authority, 





ov 
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The disregard of such omens and oracular utterances by 
Epaminondas seems to be a solitary exception to the general 
dread of the supernatural. One instance occurred before the 
battle of Leuctra. The oracles had been consulted by the 
Thebans. Some were auspicious, others adverse. Epaminondas 
presiding as Beotarch, placed the auspicious on one side, the 
adverse on the other, and said, if you are willing to submit to 
your enemies, these 





the adverse] are your oracle; but if you 
have bravery enough to resist oppression, then the others. On 
another occasion, it thundered as he drew near the enemy, and 
when those about him asked what the gods did signify by 
this, he answered, it was a bad omen to their adversary who 
had pitched his camp in a disadvantageous place when he had 
the choice of a better. 

But he must have been a bold man who would venture to 
controvert the popular faith at Athens. With all the light- 
heartedness and even jocularity often displayed in public 
proceedings, there was a profound regard for religious rites. 

An immutable right prescribed by a divine law, as a moral 
government, to which all human affairs, individuals and 
nations are subject, formed no part of their religious view. 
It cannot indeed be denied that nations professing to be 
Christian have come far short of conformity to the obli- 
gation which they acknowlege; yet, upon the whole, a hu- 
manizing tendency has been developed. Modern warfare, 
although involving a vast amount of suffering, is divested of 
the atrocious cruelty perpetrated by the most civilized of 
ancient States.* / need only refer to the deliberate slaughter 


however, is cited for this statement, except Plutarch (Life ef Nicias) which 
does not seem to warrant it. The Athenians omitted the name of Nicias in the 
public memorial to the officers who had failen in that expedition, which Plutarch 
pronounces to have been unjust in consideration of the great piety of Nicias. 


*The views of the learned author, relative to the comparative humanity of 


Christian to Pagan warfare, seem to us partial and misleading. The barbari- 
ties of Christian warfare certainly equal, if they do not surpass, any recorded 
in Pagan history. In support of this statement, we need only refer to the 


conduct of the Crusaders, while bearing the Christian cross to the heathen ; 
England’s method of dealing with popular revolt against cruel oppression and 
the Royal authority; her practice of drawing and quartering political offenders ; 
the malignity displayed, by this same Christian England, in exhuming the 
bodies of the honored and heroic dead, and hanging them, because they were 
Republicans, as in the case of Oliver Cromwell ; firing rebellious subjects from 
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of the Athenians, who surrendered to Lysander at «Egos 
Potamos, the execution of the Athenian generals (Nicias and 
Demosthenes) taken at SYracuse, and the general MUASSACTE of 
the private sl dic rs after they were defi nceless, and the sale 
of all the survivors for slaves, to the destruction of all the cities 
of Platew, and the condemnation to death of all adult males, 
and sale into slave ry of the women and children by the sen- 
tence of Spartan commissioners. The Athenians, though more 
generous and humane than any of the Greeks, committed one 
act which was unsurpassed in atrocity by anything reported 
in history. During the temporary peace after ten years of the 
Peloponnesian war, they took the island of Melos. The people 
were a Dorian colony, and in no way subject to Athens ; 
yet, at the instance of Alcibiades, the Assembly decreed the 
execution of the male adult prisoners, and the sale of the 
women and children; his motive being, 
insult Sparta, who owed protection to Melos, by such extreme 
measures of severity. 


it was supposed, to 


Such fiendish acts would, in modern times, be denounced 
by the whole civilized world. In battles and the storming of 
towns, there will be scenes of carnage, often of uncalled for 
cruelty; but after the fury of conflict has subsided, humanity 
resumes its sway, and prisoners, according to the general usage 


of nations, are treated with no vindictive severity ; they are 


supplied with food and medical aid, and are ordinarily ex- 


changed for prisoners held by the enemy. Our immeasurable 
superiority in this respect, may be summarily expressed by a 
comparison of the saying of Aristotle, which was the practical 
deduction from all his philosophy, with the annunciation of St. 


the mouths of victorious cannons, as in the Sepoy rebellion ; the horrors of the 
Spanish inquisition; the treatment of heretics by the Christian Church ; the 
massacre of the Huguenots in France, by Christian Catholics, without the 
excuse of war, etc. 

Putting to death, and making slaves of « aptives taken in war, was a common 
practice on the part of the ‘‘ Peculiar people,” in their wars with the heathen, 
rendered all the more odious to our sensibilities, by having been incited by the 
alleged orders of Christian’s Jehovah. The warfare of Christian people of 
today has nothing to boast of over that of the Spartans, in respect of the 
humanities. The deeds at Andersonville and Richmond, perpetrated within the 
present generation by professed Christians on defenceless prisoners of war, 
bleach to whiteness those of Lysander at Aigos Potamos, or the Spartan com- 
missioners at Athens.—| Ep1ror. | 
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Paul as the result of the Christian faith. ‘“/¢ 7s best not to 
have heen born: and next to that it is best to die” * <A 
future life was but dimly seen—in fact hardly taken into 
account by him. It was generally held to be merely con- 
jectural whether we should survive death at all, or if so, 
what would be the state of the soul—the existence of which, 
however, as an entity separate from the physique, he no where 
postulated. The reasoning of Plato was in favor of a future 
existence, yet with a visionary theory of transmigration 
through different forms of existence, even into the organisms 
of brutes +; in this respect strikingly like the doctrine of 
the Brahmans of India. The more rigid method of Aristotle 
excluded all that is merely hypothetical ; and it does not posi- 
tively appear whether he believed in a future existence at all. 

In contrast with this melancholy view of the misery and 
hopelessness of human life expressed by Aristotle, the 
(Christian apostle expresses not a hope merely but the absolute 
certainty of a happy immortality ; and that all sufferings in 
this life win preparation for another and a better one. 


* (Quoted by Plutarch (Consolation to Apollonius). 
+ Plato’s Phaedo. 
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l. The Fore qe rin Far Cathay. By T. Mepuvrst. 
Overland Through Mongolia. By Avex. Micute. 


(reographische Mittheilungen in Asi i. Von Pror. 
Von Ricnrnoren. 


Die Chinesische Auswande rung. Von Dr. F. Rarzer. 


The Coolie. By E. J ENKINS, 


Turee hundred and tifty years ago, one of the Spanish 


conquerors of Mexico jotted down, in his rudely-compiled 
diary, the following entry: * There be many who say that 
these Aztecs, the same which do now people Mexico, had 
their origin from the incoming of a great multitude from 
Cathay (China); and certain it is that upon this coast, nigh 
unto Quivira, have many wrecked vessels been found of Chi- 
nese fashion, having gilded poops. Also the neighboring 
nations say (as [| myself with my own ears have heard) that 
their fathers have told them of the coming of a great company 
of unknown men, without beards, and clad in robes of tine 
silk ; and that these men came over sea, from the quarter of 
the setting sun.” 


Little did honest Pedro Melendez dream that the semi- 


mythical event, which he dismissed so briefly, was one day to 
translate itself into a faet that would shake all America from 
east to west. Yet such actually is the case. The Chinese im- 


migration is no longer a doubtful tradition, but an existing 
and a momentous reality. The American republic is orice 
more invaded—not, as heretofore, by Hessian mercenaries, or 
Mexican ftilibusters, but by the far more formidable power of 
a great natural law. The overtlow of the brimming Asiatic 
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world is rushing in to fill the vacuum offered by the half- 
peopled Pacitic seaboard, and the tide of American progress, 
flowing steadily westward, has been suddenly met by a counter- 
current setting as strongly in the opposite direction. The 
question now is: Can this counter-current be arrested / and 
what will be the result if it cannot / 

Taken altogether, it is not too much to assert that this phe- 
nomenon is absolutely unique in history. Numerous purallels 
have indeed been suggested—the Hebrew bondmen of Pha- 
roah, the Romans and their countless slaves, the Flemish 
weavers in England under Henry II, the Moors who remained 
in Spain after the fall of Grenada, the German population of 
Russia at the present day. But in all these cases, the parallel- 
ism goes no deeper than the surface. The repressive measures 
of Pharaoh were designed, not to drive the Israelites out of 
Egypt, but to keep them more securely in it. The dangers 
which threatened the Roman citizen from his slaves was not 
competition, but rebellion : slave-labor being naturally unpaid. 
The expulsion of the Moors was dictated less by commercial 
foresight than religious bigotry, and the hereditary enmity 
fostered by eight centuries of almost incessant warfare. Again, 
the Flemings of the Plantagenet era, and the Russo-German 
colonists of our own, were men of far higher civilization than 
those among whom they settled; whereas the exact converse is 
the case as regards the Chinese and the American. 

At its first outset, this great public problem had a loeal, 
rather than a national significance. It might then have been 
summarily detined as the battle of Dime and Dollar—the an- 
tagonism of the native workman, whose motto is “A fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” to the supple foreigner who was 
willing to do the same labor for a tithe of the same pay, and 
able to support himself upon his earnings, meagre as they 
were. Even upon this aspect of the case, the verdict of mone y- 
making America was not unanimous; for the capitalist, who 
paid for the labor, naturally wished to reduce its price ; while 
the workman, whom he paid, as naturally desired to keep 
it up. 


The first phase ot the question, then, represented simply 
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the rivalry of the opposing bodies of workmen; but this 
stage of its existence is thoroughly outgrown. The current 
of immigration has swollen from a rivulet into a torrent. 
Statistical reports tell us of “one thousand and seventeen 
Chinese of both sexes landing from one steamer,” and of 
“thirty thousand Coolies being shipped off to California 
every twelvemonth from the Chinese coast.” It is no longer 
a question of mere competition, but of actual “ crowding 
out.” More than two thousand years ago, the great comic 
poet of ancient Greece pointed out to his countrymen, ina 
passage of matchless force and brilliancy, that the lower race 
must as certainly crowd out the higher, in course of time, 
as bad money drives out good. This truth is as unquestion- 
able in our day as it was in that of Aristophanes; and hence 
the originally localized interest of the immigration question 
has merged itself into the wider and deeper significance of a 
great national problem, which is now engaging the attention 
of all classes alike, from the reflective Congressman who medi- 
tates repressive measures to check the “intrusive Mongolian 
element,” down to the drunken * hoodlum,” who flings stones 
and curses at the hated Coolies as they step ashore in San 
lrancisco. 

But in order to appreciate more justly the import of this 
singular phenomenon, it is worth while to cast a glance at the 
civilization and general characteristics of -the immigrants and 
the country which produces them. 

To the civilized observer, China presents the aspect of a 
political Pompeii—the petrified embodiment of what the 
world was twenty centuries ago. The laws, the customs, the 
mode of thought, the religious beliefs of the * Middle King- 
dom,” * are substantially the same in our age of railways and 
telegraphs, of restless activity and universal communication, 
as they were in the days of Pericles and Brasidas. Its standard 


works upon history, philosophy, and morals, are the writings 
of a man who lived in the reign of Cyrus,+ and who was him- 


* Chung-Kwo—so-called by the natives. 
+ Kong-Foo-Tze, or Confucius, was born in 551 B. C., and devoted him- 
self at a very early age to the study of philosophy. In 499 he attained the rank 
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self imbued with an almost fanatic reverence for the wisdom 


of ages even more remote. Even the geographical limits of 
the empire have remained stationary for ages, and the China 
of the nineteenth century incloses very nearly the same terri- 
tory as the China of the first century. 

Nor is this singular apathy confined to the world of 
polities. Upon the whole history of Chinese thought and 
(Chinese invention, a fatal “thus far and no further” is 
indelibly stamped. The jugglers of Persia and Afghanistan 
are fond of exhibiting a trick which produces within a few 
minutes a fruit-bearing shrub from a jar of dry earth; but the 
shrub itself, though complete in every detail, hardly exceeds 
the size of a large bouquet. This is no inapt symbol of Chinese 
civilization. Ages ago, it grew rapidly to a certain point ; 
and at that point it has remained ever since, while Europe 
has been striding upward from one discovery to another. 
Once again, the tortoise has beaten the hare, and the despised 
“foreign demons” are now far in advance of the men who 
possessed the three greatest inventions on record printing, 
gunpowder,* and the mariner’s compass—in days when wild 
hogs were munching acorns upon the site of London, and deer 
roaming through pathless forests upon that of New York. 

lor this strange paralysis, two leading causes may be 
assigned, the tirst of which is, beyond all question, the geographi- 
cal position of the country itself. The title of one of Dr. 
(reorge Macdonald’s stories, Aft the Back of the North Wind, 
exactly defines the situation of China. It lies not merely 
aside from, but bednd the current of human progress, which, 
owing steadily westward from the earliest ages, has left the 
far east wholly untouched. The widest conquests of Assyria 
and Persia never even approached its borders. Republican 
(rreece was probably ignorant of its very existence. Alexander 
of Mandarin, and is said to have displayed considerable administrative ability. 
His death, which occurred in 478, was hastened by grief at the loss of his favor- 
ite pupil and intended successor. In addition to his published works, copious 


extracts from his conversation are still extant, compiled by his disciples after 
his death, under the title of ‘*Analects.” 


* There is still, however, some question as to the Chinese discovery of 
gunpowder, the chief affirmative evidence being a doubtful passage of Marco 


Polo. 
2d Sent VOL. V.—NO. II. 3 
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the Great’s farthest advance eastward—the spot now occupied 
by the Central-Asian city of Khodjent—only brought him 
within sight of the great frontier-range of the Tien-Shan 
(Celestial Mountains), which he was never to cross. Rome 
knew the rival empire only through a vague tradition of 
“certain men called Seres, who live toward the rising sun.” 
Even the great tidal wave of Mohammedan conquest rolled 
past it unheeded; and Timour, the last and most formidable 
of Asiatic conquerors, was cut off by death when actually on 
his way to invade it. The two great irruptions of the thirteenth 
and seventeenth centuries cannot be called foreign invasions, 
inasmuch as both were the work of kindred races, many 
millions of whom were already settled within the contines of 
the empire. Ina word, the eventful eras which have wrought 
such marvellous changes in the Western world, have left the 
Crreat Empire of the East precisely as they found it—a vast, 
tideless ocean of unprogressive humanity. 

Another equally palpable cause of this phenomenon is to 
be found in the peculiar character of the Chinese people. 


Patient, docile, plodding, conservative to his very finger-tips, 


peaceful, incurious, unenterprising, intensely subservient to 
established usages, the Chinaman has always been a strenuous 
upholder of the “.Volumus leges mutare™ principle, which was 
once the watchword of the Anglo-Saxon. War and foreign 
traffic, the two great agents of political change, have had no 
hold upon him whatever. The trade of China has been 
almost exclusively carried on within itself, and the temper of 
its people is essentially unwarlike. The extensive conquests 
made by them in former ages were, as Defoe and Gibbon have 
justly observed, uniformly achieved in self-lefence. Confucius 
himself, when asked which of the three requisites of national 
strength which he had just detined, might be most easily 
dispensed with, answered, * military equipment.” The wisdom 
of the sage has been endorsed by the common-sense of the 
people. Among the rhyming proverbs of China is ‘the 
following distich : 


** How ti pu tso ting, 
How jin pu tso ping.” * 


*Of good iron one does not make a nail; of a good man one does not 
make a soldier. 
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Religious zeal has more than once carried an originally 
obscure nation into the foremost rank of history. The fierce 
propagandism of Mohammed’s warrior-zealots bore the stand- 
ard of the Prophet victoriously into every capital from 
[spahan to Grenada. A similar impulse made the Spaniards 
masters of a large portion of the Old World, and sent them in 
triumph through the fairest regions of the New. But this 
powerful stimulus is wholly wanting to the phlegmatic * Kitat.” 
Of the three sects which divide the Chinese empire among 
them, the creed of Buddha, with its gorgeous pageants, its 
stately ceremonials, its love of pomp and circumstance, may 
fairly be styled Chinese ritualism. The school of religion, or 
rather of religious philosophy, founded by Confucius, is 
nothing else but absolute materialism; while the faith of 
the Taonists (so far as they ean be said to have any) represents 
the medieval belief in witchcraft, evil omens, lucky and un- 
lucky days, and other bugbears of the kind. Hence this tri- 
logy of national creeds consists of a form of scholastic atheism 
midway between two extremes of superstition. 

Nor are history and science a whit behind religion in 
fostering the national tendency to conservatism and _ isolation. 
The native annals, absolutely blank as to the great events of 
the surrounding world, chronicle with monotonous precision the 
comparatively unimportant movements of the various sections 
of Chinese nationality. The native maps give to China and 
the rest of the globe the respective proportions of a shawl 
and its fringe. Every amphibious “river-town,” every petty 
Tartar village, is set down with scrupulous accuracy, while the 
whole non-Chinese world is represented by a few narrow strips 
of territory on the very border of the map, marked * Islands 
inhabited by barbarians.” And as if to render this strange 
political quarantine as complete as possible, law has added its 
influence by classing emigration among the ten capital crimes 
of the Chinese penal code, and making it punishable with 
decapitation ! 

It cannot be denied that this peculiar system has had its 
advantages. It has given to the largest population ever united 
under a single ruler a coherency which still makes the Chinese 
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empire, despite all its weaknesses and corruptions, as real a 
political fact, after the lapse of forty centuries, as it was in the 
days of the patriarchs revered by Confucius. It has enabled 
China to survive the shock of two successive conquests, either 
of which would have annihilated any other Asiatic State. 
Neither Kublai Khan and his Mongols in 1233, nor the Tartar 
hordes of Mantchouria in 1644, availed aught against the tre- 
mendous passivity of Cathay. They conquered it, and they 
disappeared in it. So far from leavening the whole camp, the 
leaven itself was so completely absorbed as to leave no trace 
of its presence; and although a Mantchoo sovereign reigns in 
Peking, China is still as Chinese as if neither he nor his 
dynasty had ever been heard of. But “new blood” is as 
necessary to races as to individuals; and no nation can be thus 
turned inward upon itself without suffering for it. What 
China might have been by this time with the aid of foreign 
intercourse and foreign enlightenment, the boldest speculator 
ean hardly conceive; what she is without it, any one can see 
for himself. 

The isolation thus systematically preserved remained un- 
broken up to the very opening of the present century, or 
indeed somewhat longer. Foreign immigration Was as strictly 
prohibited as native emigration; and the few European traders 
whose presence was permitted by the Imperial government 
were as jealously watched as Christian travellers passing the 
gate of an Eastern seraglio. But this apathetic seclusion was 
fated to be suddenly and violently disturbed. The “outer 
barbarians,” so long despised and kept at a distance, began to 
make themselves felt in earnest at last. Two short but deci- 
sive Wars taught the amazed Celestials that these remote 
savages, Whom they had treated so contemptuously, possessed 


soldiers before whom the stoutest of the imperial * braves” 


fled like sheep; vessels capable of sending the largest war-junk 


to the bottom with a single broadside ; generals able to march 
in triumph up to the very gates of Peking, and pillage the 
sacred palace of the * One Man”* himself. 

These triumphs were not suffered to remain barren. Large 


* Ong of the Emperor's native titles. 
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concessions were extorted by the conqueror from the con- 
quered. A British Minister was received at the Court of 
Peking. Five great seaports were thrown open to foreign 
traffic, and a railroad was constructed from Shanghai to Woo- 
sung. This latter instrument of evil was indeed destroyed by 
the fatherly solicitude of the Chinese government before it 
had time to injure the national morals; but such blows could 
not fail to produce their natural effect. That “ confidence of 
the people in their rulers,” which Confucius pronounced to be 
the sheet-anchor of national welfare, was shaken to its very 
foundations. The bonds of imperial rule, already loosened by 
the Taiping Rebellion, gave way altogether for the time being; 
and one of the immediate results was an emigration move- 
ment on a grand scaie, such as those which followed the two 
great irruptions of the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The character and causes of this movement deserve some 
attention. Some crities have rather hastily defined it as * an 
escape from the tyranny of a corrupt system ;” but this view 
of the case is hardly borne out by facts. All who know any- 
thing of the Chinaman, are well aware that so long as he can 
save money, or even earn enough to keep himself alive, he 
will live resignedly under a tyranny like that of the Czar 
Nicholas, and a system as corrupt as that of the later Cvesars. 
(ne sentence of a Chinese historian gives the real explanation. 
The bravest and most skilful of the Taiping leaders, who 
spent the brief interval of imprisonment which preceded his 
execution in compiling the best native account of the great 
struggle which we possess, has left on record that however the 
chiefs might be stimulated by personal ambition, “ the object of 
the common men was simply to procure Stood” Volumes of 
rhetoric could not surpass the grim significance of this 
single sentence, which contains the secret of most of the 
world’s darkest tragedies. “The three great essentials of 
national strength,” said the father of Chinese philosophy, 
“are food, munitions of war, and contidence in the existing 
government.” Food and public confidence having failed 
together, the munitions of war came into play in the hands of 
the Taipings ; and when this resource too was destroyed by 
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their overthrow, the sole remaining hope of the starving and 
desperate men lay in flight. But whither / 

One glance at the map of China will make this rush to the 
American seaboard intelligible enough. The central portion 


of China proper, formed by the alluvial basins of its two 
great rivers, the Iloang-Ilo and the Yang-Tze, is the most 
densely populated part of the empire. The aggregate number 
of inhabitants is variously stated, from three hundred and 
sixty-one millions to four hundred and fourteen millions, the 
latter being probably the truer estimate; but in any case, it 
appears tolerably certain that Middle China contains three 
hundred and ninety-five souls to the square mile, over an area 
not much smaller than Europe. When to this enormous over- 
crowding is superadded the fourteen years’ ravage of the 
Taiping Rebellion, it is easy to imagine the frightful sufferings 
of the defenceless population. Flight was inevitable; but on 
the north lay the bleak moorlands and gloomy forests of 
Siberia. To the west and north-west extended the vast deserts 
and snowy mountains which separate China from Asiatic 
Russia. To the south, the more promising tracts of Annam 
and Siam were already crowded with Chinese refugees from 
the north-western province of Yunnan. But one alternative 
remained—to cross the sea; and they did so. 

This, however, is only one side of the question. To the 
number of those who have left their counfry voluntarily, must 
he added the far greater number that have left it by compul- 
sion. Since the opening of the * Coolie Trade” at Macao, in 
1848, (although it existed even earlier in a moditied form) 
thousands upon thousands of Chinese have been sent across 
the Pacitice, either by lawful capture in war,* or by the 
well-known custom of staking their personal freedom at play ; 
or, tinally, by that systematic kidnapping for which the 
eastern seaboard of China has become so unenviably renowned, 
that the common phrase in the English merchant-navy for 
entrapping a man on board ship when intoxicated or otherwise 
incapacitated, is * to Shanghai him.” 

Such, then, is the situation. The Mongolian is invading 


* The sale of prisoners is an immemorial usage in China. 
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the territory of the Anglo-Saxon, and the Anglo-Saxon is 
standing up to resist him. One of the leading clauses of the 
projected “Constitution of California” is that which pro- 
nounces that “the presence of foreigners ineligible to become 
citizens of the United States of America, is dangerous to the 
well-being of the State.”* This, as we shall have occasion to 
show later on, is a palpable misapprehension as applied to the 
present case ; but, nevertheless, it sufficiently proves the serious 
view which is now taken of the immigration movement. 

[t must be remembered, in excuse for this anxiety, that no 
race upon earth is so thoroughly clannish as the Chinese.+ 
Several generations are frequently to be found living under 
the same roof; and this tendency to cohesion has given to 
China proper, in proportion to its size, a greater number of 
large cities than any other country in the world. And what 
the Chinese are at home, they are abroad. Like the Jews of 
eastern Europe, they stand by each other instinctively against 
all * outsiders,” forming, as it were, a kind of natural Trades’ 
Union. Ilence a crowd of Chinese immigrants is not a mere 
concourse of individual atoms having nothing in common, but 
a vast coherent mass, actuated by one impulse. 

Under other circumstances, this fact would be matter of 
rejoicing rather than of alarm. Once and again in the history 
of the world have such migrations rendered inealceulable 
service to humanity. The emigration of the Greek colonists 
in ancient times spread civilization in its highest existing form 
along the whole seaboard of the Mediterranean. The emigra- 
tion of the English Puritans to America, in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, laid the foundation of the greatest 
republic in the world. The Iluguenot emigration from 
France, which followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


filled Holland and England with experienced craftsmen and 


* A leading New York journal has called attention to the absurdity involved 
in the coexistence of this article with a succeeding one denying the right of 
voting to the Chinese, and thus creating the ‘‘ ineligibility” in question. See 
N. Y. Times for March 17th; art. ** Californian Constitution.” 


+‘‘ It isa common thing,” writes a veteran resident in Middle China, ‘‘ to 
find nearly all the people of a village bearing the same name ; and the villages 
themselves are often called ‘Chang Kia’ (Chang family),”’ etc. 
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valuable citizens. The Irish emigration of 1689-90 gave to 
continental Europe many of its bravest soldiers and most 
skilful generals. The German emigration of our own time, 
to North and South America, has materially augmented the 
industry and productive power of both. But in all these 
cases, the self-expatriators were men who carried with them 
not merely their own stout heart and sturdy hands, but also 
the strength of civilization, the self-reliance of reasoning 
minds, the honest desire to improve and elevate their condition. 
What does the Chinaman, under similar circumstances, carry 
with A‘m? Let us hear the testimony of an eye-witness : 

“The want of cleanly habits presents one of the most 
disagreeable features of the Chinese life and character. 
Ilouses, even those of the rich, have generally a dusty and 
untidy appearance. Under-clothes are not often changed. 
Clean bed-linen is unknown. Parasitic vermin are too common 
to be a disgrace, and offensive sights and smells are so familiar 


to the people from infancy that they do not seem to be atfected 


by themasweare. * * * * Poverty and demoralization 
are constantly increasing. The native officers have become 
unblushingly familiar with practices of exaction and receiving 
of bribes; and not a few make use of them to the extent of 
amassing immense fortunes. Offices are sold in order to 
replenish the public coffers; and disappointed scholars, who 
are thus shut out from the hope of preferment, help to spread 
discontent amMong the people. []l-lisposed, turbulent, and 
ambitious persons organize bands of robbers, which are re- 
cruited from those who have been pinched by wants or 
outraged by oppression, or from those who have been taken 
captives by violence, but choose to cast in their lot with the 
captors, rather than to return to desolated houses and a life of 
privation.” * 

This is plain-speaking indeed, and doubly significant as 
the utterance of a man whose sacred profession and natural 
kindness of heart, manifestly impel him to speak, as favorably 
as possible, of the race among whom he has spent ten years of 
zealous missionary labor. In the statements of another 


* China and the Chinese, by Rev. John L. Nevins, 
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authority, somewhat less optimistic in his views, the picture is 
more strongly colored : 

“ The houses of the lower classes are dark, dirty tenements, 

low and narrow, without flooring or windows; and the few 
apartments which they contain are wretched in the extreme. 
The only door is a mat slung upon the lintel, and the whole 
family often sleep, eat, and live, in a single room. Pigs, dogs, 
and poultry, dispute the space with children and furniture (if 
a table and two or three stools and trestles, with a few pots 
and plates, deserve that name) and all the details of cooking 
and working are carried on in or near the room in question. 
The filthy streets without are a counterpart of the gloomy, 
smoky abodes within. Some, poorer still, are forced to put 
up with huts of thatch and matting (through which the wind 
and rain find free course) upon the bare ground. 
Kew Chinese streets exceed ten or twelve feet in width, and 
most of those in Canton are less than eight. There are no 
public squares, nor any Open spaces except the small areas in 
front of the temples, to relieve the closeness of the lanes. At 
all times, the porters who pass with their burdens are impeded 
by the crowd of passengers who throng the thoroughfares ; 
and the latter, in their turn, are forced to go in single file, lest 
they should tilt against the porters. Ventilation is necessarily 
imperfect where the buildings are packed sO closely ; while 
the offal and other refuse carried through the streets by the 
scavengers, still farther pollutes the air. Drainage is only 
partially attended to. The sewers are often choked, or their 
covers broken, the contents exuding themselves over the 
pathway ; while the ammoniacal and other gases which all 
this filth inevitably generates, greatly aggravate the ophthalmic 
diseases so prevalent among the Chinese.”* 

This description, indeed, is avowedly taken from the con- 
dition of the Chinaman at home; but it might stand almost 
without alteration as a picture of his condition in foreign 
countries likewise, as those who have seen the Coolie settle- 
ments of Trinidad and British Guiana, or the ‘ Chinese 
Town” in San Francisco, will readily admit. (Go where he 


* The Middle Kingdom, by S. W. Williams. 
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will, the Celestial carries China along with him. In every 


part of the earth, from Melbourne to Singapore, he preserves 
his opium-pipe and his joss-house, his stifling tavern and his 
barbaric theatre, his habit of quartering in the same room with 
himself his sister, mother-in-law, uncle, cousins, aunts and 
grandchildren, as unchanged as if he were still in Foochow or 
(C‘anton. 

To be “crowded out” by a race of this pattern is certainly 
no inviting prospect ; but more than one competent judge has 
lately ventured to question the reality of this danger. ‘ Esti- 
mating,” says Col. Knox, in his recent work on the Chinese 
question, “the number of Chinese in the United States at 
two hundred and fifty thousand, and our whole population 
at a round forty millions, we can see no immediate danger 
to our prosperity or safety. Our annual increase is quite 
as great as any Chinese immigration in its most flourishing 
period, and there is little probability that their numerical 
proportions will ever be much larger than at present. As 
is well known, not one immigrant in a thousand brings 
his family. The American Consul at Hong-Kong informed 
me, that while nearly twenty-five thousand Chinamen went 
from that port to San Francisco in one year, there were less 
than two hundred women; and this was about the propor- 
tion ever since the emigration began. We have only to 
reverse our treaties, so as to prevent the advent of new 
immigrants, and leave the return of those now in America, 
quite out of consideration.” 

This view of the ease is supported by other authorities. 
* Thousands of emigrants,” says the veteran missionary already 
quoted, “visit our shores, but the greater number return to 
their homes. The influence of these emigrants is less than 
might be at first supposed, Although their numbers seem 
large to us, they are, in proportion to the population from 
which they come, almost nothing. They are principally from 
the province of Kwang-Tung; and a single city of that 
province—Canton—might have furnished every emigrant 
who has ever come from China to our country, without 
appreciable loss or diminution of its inhabitants. Moreover, 
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the great body of these emigrants are persons of very little 
position and influence in China. They go home and entertain 
their friends with the story of their adventures for a short 
time ; and then it loses its novelty, and they settle down to the 
quiet routine of their every-day life.” 

Another good authority upon the Chinese question holds 
similar language : 

“When their immigration had reached the number of 
eight or ten thousand souls, it was already feared that 
California was threatened with a Mongolian invasion ; but it 
soon became evident that far the greater number of emigrants 
had not come thither for the purpose of establishing permanent 
settlements, but in order to make money as soon as possible, 
and then return. The better the opportunities offered them 
by California to attain this object, the sooner they will quit 
the territory. So long as a backward-flowing stream of return 
emigration is opposed to the stream of immigrants, as has 
hitherto been the case, the apprehensions above alluded to, are 
apparently unfounded.” * 

[t is needless to multiply testimonies. All who know the 
Chinaman, are familiar with his strong love of home, fostered 
by his superstitious reverence for the graves of his ancestors, 
his catlike attachment to one race, and the clannish spirit 
arising from the native custom of clubbing together in 
families. Like the Swiss of former times, he yearns for his 
home, even while wandering away from it; a feeling strikingly 
expressed by the popular Chinese proverb: “IIe who, 
having attained wealth and honors, does not return to his 
native place, is like a tinely-dressed man walking in the dark.” 
Nor is this strange nostalgia contined to the living; it extends 


= 


its influence even over the dead. No matter where a Chinaman 
may die, in Chinese soil he must be buried, if human effort 
can encompass it; and surely noe more convincing evidence 
than this can be required of the strength of the links that 
bind this singular race to their fatherland. 

But this, it may be argued, covers, after all, only one side 
of the question. No one doubts that there are many Chinese 


* Chinese Emigration, by Friedrich Ratzel. 
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emigrants who return to their homes as speedily as possible ; but 
there are, none the less, many others who do not. Established 
usage, attachment to one place, the love of home and country, 
the superstitious respect paid to the abodes and the graves of 
parents and kinsfolk—all these are doubtless powerful enough 
with men whose whole early life has been spent in China, but 
can scarcely have the same hold upon those who have never 
seen China at all, or have seen it only when too young to 
receive any abiding impression. It is absurd to expect that a 
vague and shadowy tradition should be able to counteract the 
influence of such considerations as permanent employment, 
ever-increasing profit, and security against war or brigandage. 
Under such circumstances, it is only natural to anticipate 
a steady increase in the Chinese immigration throughout 
western America, and a proportionate augmentation of the 
threatened danger of “crowding out.” 

These arguments are not without a certain show of plausi- 
bility, and might be held conclusive, were it once fairly 
established that California is the sole or even the best field of 
enterprise now offered to Chinese immigration. But such is 
by no means the ease. At this moment, no fewer than five 
openings are presented to the industry of the Chinaman, any 
one of which promises him a better and more permanent 
chance of suecess than he is likely to tind in the western 
States of the Union. These are: 1. Australia; 2. The Indian 
Archipelago ; 3. Central America; 4. The West Indies and 
British Guiana; 5. The Spanish republies of South America, 
and the empire of Brazil. 

These, it will be said, are mere assertions ; but let us appeal 
to the facts themselves. It may safely be asserted that every 
foreigner who settles in a new country, if he wishes to main- 
tain himself there, must be able not merely to rival, but to 
surpass his adopted countrymen in the occupation which he 
follows. This has confessedly been accomplished by the 
Chinese laborers against whom the anti-immigration outery 
was originally directed ; but these are precisely the men who 
are wont to take the first favorable opportunity of going home 


again. Those who come here to remain, on the other hand, 
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may be broadly divided into two classes, viz.: small traders, 
and small farmers. The ability of the Chinese in both 
departments has long been proverbial; but so too has that of 
the American. And it may reasonably be doubted whether any 
Chinese immigration can produce men capable of ousting, by 
mere force of competition, the farmers and _ retail-traders of 
the West. In any ease, the Chinaman is much too shrewd to 
persevere in a doubtful experiment, while so many other fields of 
enterprise, equally rich and far more accessible, lie open before 
him.* The latter we shall now proceed to examine in detail. 

Let us first take Australia. This continent, the earliest of 
China’s more distant openings for emigration, is in many 
respects one of the most promising. Far from being over- 
crowded, like farther India and some portions of the Indian 
Archipelago, it is almost destitute of inhabitants, the popula- 
tion of its immense area of two millions, nine hundred and 
seventy-tive thousand square miles, being only one million, nine 
hundred and sixty-tive thousand, two hundred and ninety- 
four, an average of one man to two square miles! Such 
an opportunity could not fail to attract the sharp-eyed Chinese. 
With the tirst news of the discovery ot gold, they poured 
into that country by hundreds and thousands, and making 
straight for the principal diggings, devoted themselves, not to 
the precarious trade of gold-seeking, but the surer as well as 
easier occupation of opening small stores, in which flour, 
coffee, clothes, mining implements, and above all, strong 
liquor, were sold to the diggers at exorbitant prices. In this 
way many of these sharp dealers amassed considerable sums 
of money, with which they established themselves in business 
in the large towns along the coast. Every one of these 
Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane—has now its 
colony of Chinese shopkeepers, pursuing industriously their 
system of “small profits and quick returns,” and skilfully 
play ing into each other's hands on every opportunity. 


* It may be urged, in contravention of this argument, that along the whole 
eastern seaboard of China, even the American traders are being rapidly sup- 
planted by the natives ; but this proves nothing. There, the Chinese are on 
their own ground, with all the advantages of numbers, experience, and combina- 
tion, while in California the cases are reversed. 
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For atime these unobtrusive workers passed unheeded ; 
but as their numbers and prosperity increased, they began to 
encounter the same opposition which has since developed 
itself on a much more extended seale in California. Of late 
years, it has been no uneommon thing to see a Chinaman pur- 
sued along the streets of Melbourne and Sydney by a savage 
dog, or pelted with “ cobble-stones” by the roughs of the town. 
But this petty persecution has no effect in checking the 
progress of the persevering Celestial. Ile bears these and 
other disagreeables with the stolid patience of his race, while 
scraping together every cent that he can save, till he has laid 
by enough to transfer himself and his business elsewhere, or to 
purchase an allotment of land “up country.” Wherever one 
Chinese farmer plants himself, three or four others are sure to 
follow ; and thus a Chinese colony soon springs up, which, 
managed with unflagging industry, and with the agricultural 
skill which every Chinaman appears to possess by right of 
birth, are often found to prosper, while the “runs” of the 
white settlers around them are fast going to ruin. 

In Farther India and the Eastern Archipelago, the move- 
ment has declared itself even more decided. The former is 
crowded with Chinese immigrants from Yunnan and the 
other south-western provinces ; not hand-to-mouth roamers, 
here today and gone tomorrow, but men of means and 
industry, permanently settled upon the soil, At Saigon, the 
capital of French Cochin-China, the Chinese traders are 
already monopolizing the greater part of the local traftic, 
having ousted more than one foreign house which endeavored 
to compete with them. The same thing may be said of the 
Siamese ports, in which more than one lucrative branch of 
trade is now entirely in Chinese hands At Singapore, again, 
there are actually one hundred thousand Chinamen to about one 
thousand Europeans ; and, thanks to their unmatched power 
of mercantile combination, they are steadily eating out the few 
foreigners who still venture to compete with them. 

Even in Java, despite the severe restrictions imposed by 
the Dutch authorities upon Chinese immigration, there are 
great numbers of Celestials who have penetrated into the 
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interior, settled there, married native wives, and absorbed no 
small portion of the local traftic. They literally swarm in the 
Burmese ports of Moulmein and Rangoon, between which 
latter place and Singapore they have already established a 
regular line of steamers, which is becoming increasingly protit- 
able every year, and competing successfully with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. ‘“ Westward beyond Bur- 
mah,” says a recent writer on the subject, “the Chinese have 
not yet penetrated in great numbers, but they are far from 
unknown. They are in Ceylon, and in Caleutta, Bombay, and 
other cities of British India, and some of them have strayed 
to London and a few of the continental cities. In Bombay 
and Calcutta they have a monopoly of the manufacture of 
bamboo chairs and baskets; and many of them have set up 
as tailors, boot-makers, and the like, to the disgust of their 
competitors.” 

Nor is this disgust wholly unreasonable ; for it is surprising 
to see how, even in countries like Java, where they are sub- 
ject to the most hampering restrictions, they contrive, little by 
little, to get various branches of traffic almost entirely into 
their hands. That once done, any foreigner who may try to 
* break the ring ” is sure to get the worst of it. Not long 
since, a foreign firm in Batavia, seeing a profitable opening for 
rice, imported a cargo from Siam in the hope of a paying sale. 
But when the rice came, its importers were dismayed to tind 
that, thanks to the influence of the Chinese “ trade-union,” it 
could not be sold at any price. After being vainly kept in 
hand for some time, it was at length disposed of at a loss ; and 
this was the last effort of the firm in that direction. 

In Central America, again, and more especially in Guate- 
mala, the largest of its States, the prospects of Chinese coloni- 
zation are even more promising. In a population of one 
million one hundred and eighty thousand, Guatemala num- 
bers only twenty thousand white men, the rest being either 
Indians or half-castes. It would be hard to imagine a 
better opening for the shrewd and patient Celestial, not the 
least of whose many advantages over the Anglo-Saxon is his 


habit of considering ho occupation too humble for him, 
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provided that he can but make money thereby. Ile beg-ns 
by settling in one of the ports of the Isthmus, and offering 
himself, at a markedly low salary, as a comprador, or inter- 
mediate agent between buyer and seller. In this way he 
amasses a little money, and presently sets up in business for 
himself. Other Chinese join him, and after a time the native 
merchants begin to perceive with dismay that their ex-em- 
ployé is cutting them out altogether. With the additional 
advantage of being within easy reach of their countrymen in 
California, by means of the coasting steamers between Panama 
and San Francisco, there is not much question as to the ulti- 
mate success of the Chinese in that quarter. 

In British Guiana and the West Indies generally, the 
Chinaman has hitherto been known chiefly as a laborer, 
the former district comprising, in its population of one hundred 
and ninety-three thousand, no fewer than sixty-tive thousand 
(‘oolies, of whom more than one-half are Chinese. But here, 
as elsewhere, the Chinese trader has followed in the track 
of the Chinese workman. Any one who has resided in Trini- 
dad must have been struck with the number of Chinamen set- 
tled upon the island, and more especially in the south-western 
part of it. In more than one place, all the taverns are in Chi- 
nese hands, and whole villages are peopled with Chinese shop- 
keepers and Chinese labore rs. Mr. Edward Jenkins, the 
author of Gina's Baby, has told us, in a well-written and com- 
prehensive little volume, how prosperous the Chinese might 
become, under a better administration, in Guiana and the 
islands of the Spanish Main; and the steady increase of their 
numbers in this quarter shows that they are themselves of the 
same opinion, Indeed, there can be no doubt upon the ques- 
tion as far as it relates to a region where every piece of work 
which the white man is too indolent, and the negro too inde- 
pendent, to perform, falls, as a matter of course, into the 
hands of the Chinaman, to whom nothing comes amiss which 
contains a promise of “little piecee dollar.” 


But it is in South America, above all, that the most 


favorable opening for Chinese immigration presents itself, 


Their first appearance in Brazil was not unlike their entrance 
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int» C'';fornia. Some years ago, the present Emperor con- 
ceived the project of growing tea on a large scale in the 
neighborhood of Rio de Janeiro, and imported a number of 
(Chinese to superintend the plantations, and instruct the natives 
in the best methods of culture. So far as the experiment 
itself was concerned, the attempt ended in total failure. The 
Chinese, having earned as much money as they required, went 
home in a body ; the Brazilians learned little or nothing, and 
the half-effaced remains of some of the plantations, afew miles 
from the city, are now the sole memorial of the scheme. But 
other Chinamen came in the places of those who had departed, 
and many of them came to remain. Indeed, considering the 
vastness of the country, the habitual indolence of the natives, 
and the impossibility of adequate justice being done to the 
magnificent natural resources of the empire by a population 
of nine millions, scattered over an area larger than that of 
Europe, it would be hard to find a more promising field for 
(Chinese shrewdness and Chinese industry. 

The same thing may be said with regard to the Spanish 
republics of the western coast, where circumstances appear 
to have combined in favor of the Mongolian immigration. 
The rapid spread of railways through every part of the sea- 
boards offers constant employment to Chinese laborers. The 
incessant springing-up of new towns and new settlements in 
the interior affords ample scope for the enterprise of Chinese 
store-keepers. The steady growth of the coasting trade opens 
a rich field to Chinese merchants. In Chili, in Bolivia, in 
Peru, in Eeuador, all three classes are already to be found by 
hundreds and by thousands, and others are continually 
arriving. Indeed, the very climate itself appears to tight for 
the Chinaman against his native and foreign rivals. The 
majority of the latter are to be found in the great towns along 
the coast, where the fresh sea-breeze tempers the destroying 
heat of the tropics, and where fever and cholera are less 
frequent visitors. Very few of them venture to defy the 
scorching sun of the great plains, or the damp, vapor-bath 
closeness of the wooded lowlands; and still fewer of those 
who do so, ever return. The Chinaman, on the other hand, 
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temperate, enduring, cool-blooded, goes where he pleases, and 
braves with impunity both heat and malaria. Acclimatized 
in the swamps of the Hloang-Ho and the Yang-Tze, he cares 
nothing for those of the Magdalena or the Orinoco. Familiar 
with the sun-parched plains of Central China, he settles fear- 
lessly upon those of Venezuela and Peru. The superiority 
of the yellow race over the white in this respect was strikingly 
exemplitied during the construction of the Aspinwall-Panama 
railway, where the European laborers employed at the outset, 
perished by thousands upon thousands, while the Chinese who 
succeeded them completed the work almost unscathed—a lesson 
which their countrymen have been nowise backward in laying 
to heart. 

In these and other mercantile crusades, the Chinese are 
incaleulably aided by their unsurpassed power of commercial 
organization, and by their traditional custom of supporting 
instead of opposing each other on every opportunity. Where 
every foreigner engaged in commerce is, so to speak, a gue- 
rilla, with his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him, the Chinese, on the contrary, is a soldier of a vast 
and well-disciplined army, every unit of which acts in perfect 
harmony with the rest. The much belauded trades’ unions of 
England are as nothing to those of China. Instead of every 
man for himself, the Chinese maxim is * Every man for the 
system ;” and it is amaxim which is thoroughly carried out. 
While the Frenchman is opposing the Frenchman, the German 
underselling the German, and the Englishman outbidding the 
Englishman, the knowing Celestial, like the Jew of St. Peters- 
burg, or the Greek of southern Russia, stands by his country- 
man against all outsiders. What the Confederation of the 
Swiss Cantons once was in history, the Chinese * guild system” 
now is in commerce—a union of * one for all, and all for one.” 

Nor is the tenacity of this organization inferior to its inge- 
nuity. Once and again have the foreign merchants of the 
East-Indian Archipelago attempted a counter-combination : 


and in every case they have been signally worsted by the per- 


severance of their shrewd and patient antagonists. ‘ Ilad the 
foreign merchants,” says Colonel Knox, “ begun originally to 
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deal directly with the natives, they might have done so to this 
day ; but, having once adopted the comprador, he became a 
link in the chain of guilds and unions, and could not be set 
aside. Suppose I am in business in Shanghai, and determine 
to do without a comprador, and attend to my own purchases. 


I vo to a native merchant and ask him for his tea-samples. 


He shows them, and I ask the price of a thousand chests. * No 


have got,’ is the reply ; “no can eatchee.” | go to another and 
another, with the same result ; no one has a pound of tea to 
sell to me. The guild has ordered it ; and until I deal through 
a comprador, | can do nothing in tea, or silk, or wax, or any 
other Chinese product. So it goes with all that one buys or 
sells in Chinese ports, and so it goes with nearly all one’s 
dealings with Chinese merchants. Their guilds are the most 
comprehensive and most perfect in any part of the world.” 

Another great advantage possessed by the Chinese trader 
in his competition with the foreigner, is his power of content- 
ing himself with an infinitesimal profit upon each transaction. 
Where the “ outer barbarian’ must see the promise of a clear 
gain of twenty-five per cent. to make a bargain worth hand- 
ling, the Celestial is perfectly content if the smallest possible 
margin be left over and above his actual outlay. “ The native 
merchant,” writes an observant traveller, “is satisfied with a 
very small profit, such as would not tempt a foreigner, and 
thus the foreigner is ousted. I know of one transaction 
(a shipment of flour from San Francisco to Hong-Kong) in 
which the net profit was exactly half a cent. per sack, and the 
merchant was quite content. In another case, a Chinese had 
bought twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of goods, and sold 
them next day for an advance of one hundred dollars. * My 
makee good pigeon (business) allee same like that,’ said he in 
my hearing, and the twinkle of his eyes showed that he was 
satistied with the operation, and ready for another like it.” 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to notice a misconception, 
to which we have already adverted, viz.: that clause of the 
Californian Constitution which declares that “the presence 
of any foreigner, ineligible to become a citizen of the United 
States of America, is dangerous to the welfare of the State.” 
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If the framers of this protest (which is manifestly directed 
against the Chinese), really believe their own assertions, it is 
somewhat strange that they should have taken pains to 
perpetuate the ineligibility of which they complain, by 
providing, in another clause, that no Chinaman shall have a 
right to vote. But in spite of this glaring contradiction, the 
underlying idea is easily discerned. It is equivalent to saying: 
* Any man who has been established on the soil of the United 
States long enough to have acquired the right of voting, will 
have become, thanks to the leavening power of the American 
race, a bona fide citizen, as zealous for the well-being of the 
Republic, and as thorougly identitied with its cause, as if he 
had been born in it. These are the men we want, and none 
but these.” 

At first sight, all this appears plausible enough; but 
although the major and minor premises of the syllogism, 
are undeniably correct, the deduction is a flagrant non 
sequitur, “ All persons who enter the United States, become 
Americanized ; the Chinese immigrants have entered the 
United States—therefore the Chinese immigrants must inevita- 
bly become Americanized.” But surely this is granting a little 
too much weight to mere assumption. Taken per se, this 
argument is tantamount to saying that a man who falls into 
the Atlantic must at once become a fish. No one can doubt 
the value of the Chinese, as peaceable and industrious citizens, 
were their complete Americanization really possible. But zs 
it so¢ . 

There are some nations, whose usages and natural character- 
istics merge themselves readily enough into those of foreign 
races. There are other nations, whose individuality is so strongly 
marked, that it seemed as if nature herself had designed it to 


be perfect and indelible. Foremost in this latter category, 


stands the Jew; but the Chinaman is very little behind him. 
Those who talk of Europeanizing or Americanizing the 
Chinese emigrant, forget that this implies not the mere substi- 
tution of one set of comparatively immaterial usages for 
another, but the flat transgression of every rule, every habit, 


every canon of etiquette, every social and religious belief, 
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which he has known and revered from his youth upward. 
The story is well-known of the European traveller, who was 
amazed at being cautioned by a Chinese friend, against * the 
ill-bred familiarity of taking off his hat on entering a native 
house ;”* but this only one out of the countless instances, of 
the singular fashions, in which every Chinese usage, exactly 
reverses the corresponding western custom. Ladies wear 
trousers, gentlemen flowing skirts. The compass points to the 
south, instead of the north; boats go stern-foremost, and books 
commence at the end in place of the beginning. Boys study 
philosophy, while old men fly kites. Shaving is not practised 
upon the face, but upon the crown of the head. Dates begin 
with the vear, and end with the day of the month. Perplexity 
is expressed by scratching not the head, but the hip; and the 
sign of the deepest mourning, is a dress of pure white. The 
place of honor at a dinner-party, is upon the left-hand of 
your host; and the human intellect is believed not to reside in 
the brain, but in the region usually assigned among ws, 
to the functions of digestion. Ilorses are mounted from the 
right side instead of the left ; men are employed in needlework, 
while women propel rowing-boats ; and signatures, instead of 
ending with the family name, commence with it. 

Nor is this strange exactness of contradiction the sole or 
even the chief obstacle to the recasting of the Chinaman in 
the mold of modern civilization. There are, it is true, other 
races Whose habits and feelings are equally opposed to the 
requirements of the latter. Much has been said and written, 


justly enough, respecting the difficulty of forcing any improve- 


ment upon the ingrained conservatism of the Turk, the 
Russian, or the Hindoo. But there are many Turks, many 
Russians, many Indoos, who fully recognize the imperfections 
of their own national customs and institutions, although the 
force of habit, combined with hereditary indolence, still binds 
them to the /a¢ssez-furre creed which has so often retarded the 
world’s progress, that * what was good enough for their fathers 
is good enough for them.” With the Chinaman it is far other- 
wise. ///s idea is, not that it is too much trouble to undertake 
the reform of his traditional customs, but that those customs 
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require no reform whatever. That the institutions of China 
are incalceulably superior to those of any other country upon 
the face of the earth has been, for ages past, the cardinal 
point of every Chinaman’s faith. The civilized Europeans, 
who prided themselves upon being the apostles of enlighten- 
ment to Chinese ignorance, were themselves regarded by the 
native population very much as Solomon’s courtiers regarded 
the (QQueen of Sheba—as barbarians who had been drawn from 
the uttermost parts of the earth by the fame of Chinese 
civilization, and might be graciously permitted to enjoy a 
passing glimpse of it. 

So deeply was this feeling implanted, that when the 
English first oceupied Canton, few of the Chinese could be 
prevailed upon, even by the offer of high pay, to act as the 
servants and messengers of the despised * barbarians,” or even 
to hold any intercourse with them at all. The creed of the 
ancient Athenian, with all its ineradicable pride of race, is 
revived in that of the modern Chinese. “I congratulate 
myself,” says Tien-Kishih, a popular Chinese essayist, * upon 
my having been born in China, and constantly think how it 
would have been with me, had I been born beyond the seas, 
in some remote part of the earth, where the people, far 
removed from the civilizing maxims of the ancient kings, are 
clothed with the leaves of plants, and eat wood, and dwell in 
the wilderness, and live in holes of the earth. In such a 
condition as this, although born in the world, I should have 
differed in no wise from the beasts of the earth. But now, 
happily, | have been born in the Middle Kingdom; [ have a 
house to live in; | have food, drink, and elegant furniture; | 

ssess Clothing and caps, and intinite blessings. Truly, the 
highest felicity is mine.” Men who are in the babit of thinking 
and writing in this way, are hardly likely soon to be very 
amenable to foreign influences. 

Such being the case, it seems evident enough that a race 
of this deseription would be infinitely more * dangerous: to 
the well-being of the State” by possessing votes than by being 
without them. For any State to derive an advantage from its 


citizens, whether native or adopted, it is necessary that they 
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should be wholly devoted to her interests, and imbued with 
her spirit; that, in a word, they should be “citizens ” in the 
fullest sense of the term; whereas it needs no very profound 
sagacity to perceive that the only interests to which such men 
as we have described would be devoted, are their own and 
that of their Chinese countrymen. Let us suppose, to take a 
parallel case, that the French Huguenots who sought refuge 
in England toward the close of the seventeenth century, had 
remained essentially distinct from their adopted countrymen, 
forming a separate body, and pursuing their own interests in 
opposition to those of England. This is precisely what the 
Chinese immigrants might be expected to do under similar 
circumstances ; and were their clannish spirit, amazingly per- 
fect organization of guilds and trades’ unions, and natural 
aptitude for business and economy, once strengthened by the 
power of numbers and the privilege of legislation, they might 
easily form a combination which the most energetic anti-Chi- 
nese politician would tind it hard to combat. The non-voting 
Chinaman might be “ dangerous to the State,” but the voting 
Chinaman would be infinitely more so. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the difticult 
problem with which our age is thus called upon to grapple, is a 
self-produced one. Like a second Frankenstein, modern civil- 
ization has created for itself the phantom which is now haunt- 
ing it. The government of China has always discouraged and 
repressed emigration, even to the extent of making it punish- 
able with death. The stipulation that the Chinese subject 
should be permitted to settle abroad was forced upon the em- 
pire, in IS60, at the point of the bayonet; and now the civil- 
ized world, tinding the consequences of its owh act more 
serious than it had anticipated, is casting about for some 
means of undoing it. But however the question may be ulti- 
mately decided, there can be no doubt whatever that the Chi- 
nese race has a great part to play on the stage of the future. 
The able critic, who called China * the Dead Seaof humanity,” 
uttered an epigram of twofold significance. Those who have 
stood upon the shore of the famous lake, and watched the 


black swirl of the Jordan rushing headlong into its pulseless 
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erystal, have seen the most appropriate symbol of the two 
great families of the human race. The history of the Indo- 
European races flows like a mighty river: turbid, indeed, 
violent, dark with wars and revolutions, but still fertilizing, 
full of life, forever moving onward. The Semitic world lies 
like a tideless lake: vast, deep, beautiful to look upon, but 


inert and useless as a buried treasure. That the two may 


accomplish their appointed work they must thoroughly 
coalesce; and the time of this fusion, if not actually arrived, 
is evidently very hear at hand. 
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Arr. I1].—Tur Ratioxnare or Panties 


Ix Thi Ratio ot Capital to Consumption, published in the 
NATIONAL QuartEeRLY Review for July, 1879, we endeavored 
to prove and to formulate a neglected law of political eCOnOMLY, 
We say nevlected wilvisedly, because in almost any discussion 
concerning production and consumption, premises are asserted 
which logically imply this law; but as the law has never been 
formulated or even distinctly stated, at least in such manner 
as to attract public attention, its results have been, to a large 
extent, unrecognized. Whatever intluence it has had upon the 
ideas of economists lias been partial, and, therefore, confusing. 
We shall tind, in the course of our investigations, that many 
unsolved or unsatisfactorily solved economic problems present 
little difficulty when the action of this law is clearly recog- 
nized. 


As wi propose, in a series of papers, to apply the principle 


of the ratio of capital to consumption to the elucidation of 


some of the more prominent social and economic questions ot 
the day, we may he excused for recapitulating what we believe 
was proved in the essay referred to. As that is the major 
premise of the deductions that will be made, it is important 
that it should be clearly appre hended. 

We claim, then, to have demonstrated, that the sum total 
of a nation’s invested capital must bear a definite proportion 
to its actual consumption ; and that any addition to this tixed 
sum can only be temporary, as any period of excessive 
saving Is necessarily followed ly a period ot lessened produe- 
tion, which continues until such excess is consumed in one 
way or anothier. 

We have also shown that the evil effect of over accumula- 
tion is not wholly rectitied by the forced readjustment between 
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production and consumption. The possible totals of both 
production and consumption are lessened by the present 
spasmodic method of accumulation; and as accumulations 
themselves depend upon the possible consumption, the possible 
wealth of the nation is also a lesser sum than it would be if 


over accumulation could be wholly or partially avoided. Not 


only is a considerable portion of the nation’s production as 


really wasted, as when any of its products are destroyed by 
tire or by shipwreck ; but both its producing and consuming 
powers are largely curtailed by the enforced idleness of many 
of its laborers during the periods of stagnation which follow 
over accumulation. 

We found that the ratio between investments and con- 
sumption could be affected in three ways : 

First. By loaning the excess of accumulation to other 
nations. 

Second, By the creation of new wants, which will tempt 
the thrifty classes to expend a portion of what they would 
otherwise invest. 

Third. By restricting the opportunities for excessive 
accumulation, by both legal and moral means. 

Ilaving now brietly stated the salient points of our previous 
essay, it will be well to state in turn, the commonly received 
opinion on these subjects. 

It has hitherto been taken for granted, that national 
accumulations were only limited by the willingness of the 
individuals composing the nation to save; that national wealth 
ix simply the sum of the individual fortunes, included in 
it: and that it could be increased indefinitely, if individuals 
could be induced to acquire habits of greater frugality. It is 
commonly asserted, both yy the public press and by economists, 
that we now suffer from reckless expenditure, during our 
past prosperity ; and this, in spite of the patent fact, that it 
was then, that savings and investments were great; and that 
we possess today large numbers of empty houses, idle 
factories and bankrupt railroads, together with large stores 
of provisions, clothing and raw material, for which there is no 
paying demand. 
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In harmony with these views, economists hold that the 
demand for investment is as efficient as the demand for 
consumption. They even claim it to be more efficient, as it 
enables the demand to be repeated indefinitely, besides leading 
to a further increase of demand, through the expenditure, 
either for consumption or further investment of the profits 
resulting from it. 

Now, in so far as such investment employs labor that 
would otherwise lie idle, or be less productively employed ; 
and in so far as the growing wants, or changing habits of the 
community, demand such investment for their supply; and 
in so far as such investment continues to be profitable, this may 
be true. But, in so much as such investment supplants 
previous investment, or is intended for the production of 
commodities already sutticiently supplied ; and in so much as 
it becomes unprofitable itself, or causes other investments to 
become so, it is not an efficient demand in any other sense, than 
that caused by fire and shipwreck. Like them, it is an arbitrary 
destruction of unenjoyed products; and like them it eventually 
lessens the efficient demand of those upon whom the loss falls. 
That the efficient demand is really lessened by such losses, 
will be evident, if we suppose the community to suffer very 
unusual casualties of this kind. Suppose, for instance, that 
half the annual product of a nation was so destroyed, then it is 
evident that the efticient demand for consumption would be 
greatly curtailed, although that for investment might be 
somewhat increased. But unlike fire and shipwreck, over 
accumulation entails a further loss to the community in the 


enforced idleness by which alone it can be readjusted. With- 


out increasing the demand for consumption it completely 


destroys that for further investment. 

[It is a mistake to claim that any demand can be more 
etticient than that for consumption. The repetition of de- 
mand claimed for investment is at the best temporary, and 
eventually necessitates an equal decrease of demand. 

It also involves a confusion of ideas to suppose that 
the profit of the capitalist leads to an increase of demand. 
Profit is not an addition to production, but only a part of it. 
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The efticiency of demand is exactly measured by the amount 
of useful production. It makes no difference into what 
proportion production is divided between labor and capital. 
The demand, if wholly for consumption, is exactly the same, 
whether profits are large or small; while that portion, either 
of protits or wages, expended for investment, which proves 
eventually to have been unnecessary, lessens the demand. 
Etticient demand cannot be greater, though it may be less, 
than the production which gives it its efficiency. 

It is indeed true that a high rate of profits, by inciting to 
industry, increases production ; but unless such increased pro- 
duction is consumed, instead of invested, except toa very limited 
extent, the gain is wholly lost by a readjusting inactivity. The 
demand for investment, and that arising from the profit of 
investment, may be as efficient as that for consumption, pro- 
vided that absolutely no mistakes have been made in such 
investment ; but it can never be permanently greater or more 
efficient. 

Though not a more ettcient demand in itself, investment 
may lead to an increase of demand, when it adds to the effective- 
ness of human labor, and thus increases the productive 
power, which is the measure of efficient demand. But the 
excessive Investment, here objected to, never does this. If it 
did, it would cease to be unprofitable, unnecessary or excessive. 

But. say the economists, the evil is not over production or 
over investment, but misapplied production and investment. 


The proper needs of humanity are far from being satistied, 


and if investment and production had been directed to supply- 


ing them, instead of the needs already satistied, these evils 
would be avoided. 

This position we dispute. We hold it to be the main fallacy, 
which has hitherto obscured the real relations of capital to 
consumption. It supposes an ideal state of society, which can 
never be more than approximated, It demands for the recti- 
fication of the abuse of accumulation a knowledge of the needs 
of society, which society never has had and never will have. 
If a proper direction of productive energy is the only means 


by which this great waste can be lessened, we can never hope 
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that it will be appreciably affected. The more prosperous and 
frugal a society is, the more disastrous will be its economic 
mistakes. The greater the need of this remedy, the more 
inapplicable it is. The amount of capital unwisely invested 
increases in a greater ratio than the total amount seeking 
investment. The more clearly the wisdom of investments is 
perceived, the more will the best investments be first mono- 
polized, and the worse will be the character of the remainder. 
An unusual amount of investment is certain to contain an 
unusual proportion of misapplied investment. Moreover, self- 
interest is already applying this remedy to the utmost extent 
of human ability. It has so far failed, and must ever largely 
fail, to correct the evil. It is hopeless to expect more of it 
than it is already accomplishing. 

But the real fallacy of this view is, that it takes for 
granted, that as long as any human desires are ungratified, wise 
investment is possible. This ignores the very detinition of 
efficient demand, which can only come from one who possesses 
an equivalent, which he offers in exchange for the thing de- 
manded. Now, we contend that there are no “imaginable 
things,” to use the expression of economists, for the production 


of which over accumulations can be profitably employed. The 


only means by which production and investment can be better 
directed, is by the creation of new wants, or, what is the same 
thing, the increase of old ones. How this affects the ratio of 
capital to consumption, we have already pointed out. It 
certainly justifies the accumulation of sufficient capital for 
their satisfaction, but not one dollar more. When advancing 
civilization presents a new want to be satistied, an augmenta- 
tion of capital is called for, in very nearly the same proportion 
as consumption is thereby increased. If the new demand 
merely supplants an old one, an equivalent amount of capital is 
rendered useless, and ultimately destroyed. In that case losses 
balance savings, and there is no permanent augmentation. 
Now, the laboring and tradesman classes already consume all, 
or nearly all, of the share of products that falls to them. It is 
only as such new wants increase the consumption of the saving 


classes, that it enables an ultimate increase of capital to be 
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made. That is, it is only by diminishing savings that any 
further saving is rendered possible. 

The claim that production and investment are merely 
misdirected, entirely ignores the existence of a class whose 
main object in life is not consumption but accumulation. Such 
a class will insist on investing a large portion of their incomes 
and will not allow their consumption to exceed a certain per- 
centage of the share of products that falls to them. This 
class certainly exists in proportion inconsistent with the proper 
balance of society, and one cannot appeal to them with new 
wants. New wants with those who already expend all or 
nearly all of their income, will merely result in the substitu- 
tion of one demand for another. 

It should also be noticed that as far as the appeal of new 
wants is successful, it is so because it increases consumption and 
decreases investment, which is what we contend for and our 
opponents oppose. We see, therefore, that savings, in amount 
such as are now made by every civilized nation, are of necessity 
misapplied, and that it is impossible to retain them by any 
practicable scheme, except consumption, because such savings 
would not be made at all if investment and production were 
properly directed. 

To say that the evil is solely this result of misapplication, 
isan abuse of terms, which confuses the whole subject, and 
hides the faet, that much’of human effort is wasted in the 
endeavor to be richer than the actual state of civilization 
allows. The question at issue is not, whether growth in civil- 
ization demands accumulation, but whether such acecumula- 
tion should be or can be more rapid than the growth. 

The view to which we object, also insists that the only 
remedy for the evil is the creation of new wants, while we have 
shown that two others exist, viz.: foreign instead of home 
investments, and lessening the disparity between individual 
fortunes. 

This dictum of economists also presents capital in an 
erroneous light. It is held to be an end in itself, and to be 
desirable independent of its uses ; whereas, it should be consi- 


dered only as a means, and as possessing absolutely no 
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value, except as the tool of production. Any excess of it is 
as useless as two hammers to drive one tack. Consumption— 
the full enjoyment of every desire, physical and mental—is 
the proper aim of luman endeavor. Saving per se is an evil, 
and can only be justified, in the individual or the nation, 
when thereby a greater consumption is eventually to be 
enjoyed. Anything beyond this is an economic mistake. 

To say that the cause and the action of panics are imperfectly 
understood, is to state a well-recognized fact. There is hardly 
any phenomenon of social life about which ideas are more con- 
fused, or for which society is more anxious to tind a remedy. 
Every class in the community would willingly accept very 
considerable sacrifices to escape their disastrous results. If 
the law we have stated enables us more correctly to apprehend 
their causes, and points to remedies, however partial and 
difficult of application, it is certainly worthy of careful 
investigation. 

The consideration of this law has already sutfticiently 
explained the alternation of successive periods of commercial 
activity and stagnation. But panies are something more than 
periods of stagnation. A consideration of the credit system 
is necessary for their explanation. We shall find that the 
law that capital cannot safely exceed fixed limits, will help us 
to a clearer appreciation of the action and effect of credit 
than can be obtained without it. 

Gold and silver, leaving out of view their use as commodi- 
ties, subserve a double purpose. They act as the standard of 
value, and as the medium of exchange. If they had never 
been supplemented by credit, their value would be many 
times greater than it now is. While their production would 
have been greatly stimulated, and while we would possess 
several times the amount we now do, the money prices of 


other articles would be but a small fraction of what they now 


are. The introduction of credit has rendered unnecessary a 


great amount of labor that would otherwise have been expended 
in their production, and has saved a very considerable loss that 
would have occurred through their greater destruction by 
accident and wear. It has also yielded a further gain in the 
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convenience, or lessened the labor, by means of which exchanges 
are effected. 

What concerns us more nearly, however, is the effect of 
eredit upon prices, and through them upon production, 
consumption and accumulation. Credit, no matter what its 
form, does not increase capital, but it does increase the availa- 
bility or effectiveness of capital. It facilitates exchange, 
stimulates production and places the existent capital in the 
hands of those most disposed to make investments—thus 
leading to a more rapid accumulation of capital. But in the 
end, supposing the same state of civilization to be reached 
without it as with it, it decreases the possible accumulation of 
capital, both because of the smaller amounts of the precious 
metals that the community will accumulate, and because a 
smaller amount of more available capital will suffice for the 
needs of production—that is, under the credit system—as 
capital will be more active, a smaller amount will be needed; 
and the normal ratio of capital to consumption is lessened. 
Beside the economies already noticed then, the credit system 
confers an immense benefit upon society in that it lessens the 
relative amount of savings and investments that the growing 
needs of society demand, At least this is a benefit, according 
to the views of capital and consumption here taken, though 
those who differ from them must hold it to be an evil. 

If gold and silver were our only mediums of exchange, the 
Huctuations in prices that depend upon their relative amount, 
would be greater than they now are. Any increased demand 


upon them as mediums of exchange may now be met by an 


extension of credit, or an improvement in its methods which 
nay carry the community over the period of their scarcity. 
The production of the precious metals is very variable in amount, 
but the effect of their greater or less production upon prices 
is largely moditied ly the credit svystein, because it now per- 
forms the greater portion of their functions. But the fluetua- 
tions in prices, that depend upon the greater or less activity 
of exchanges, would be much less if we had no system of 
credit, The demand upon vold and silver, if we depended 


upon them alone, resulting from any inerease of prices or 
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unusual activity of exchanges would be immediately felt, and 
their value relative to other commodities increased, which is 
to say that the prices of other commodities would soon fall, 
and the activity of exchanges be checked. As the fiuetuations 
that depend upon the activity of exchanges are vastly more 
numerous than those depending upon the abundance or scarcity 
of the precious metals, it is evident that fluctuations are very 
much more frequent, sudden, and greater in amount under 
the credit system. 

While it allows greater latitude for fluctuation in prices, 
any extension of credit, no matter what its form—whether it 
be an increase of currency, an extension of bank credits, or 
the greater facility with which time purchases are made 
raises the prices of all commodities, not only by the creation 
of a greater demand, but by its disturbance of the ratio of the 
amount of the commodities to the amount of their medium 
of exchange. That is to say—the increase of credit tends to 
raise prices by depreciating the value of the medium through 
which commodities are exchanged, and also to raise them, 
through the stimulation of demand that results from the 
additional facility it gives to exchange. 

Any rise in prices is primarily and mainly a benefit to the 
capitalist, who possesses the commodity enhanced in value. 
It is a profit to him, additional to the legitimate return for the 
use of capital he was before receiy ing, for producing or tras 
ferring that commodity. Such profit represents no gain of 
any kind to the community, but only a transfer from the 
pocket of the consumer to the pocket of the capitalist, exactly 
equal to the increase in the price of the commodity. A 
yveneral rise in prices simply means that capital receives a 
larger, and labor a smaller proportion of the total pro- 
duction, than they were receiving before it took place. As 
such rise always stimulates production, the amount to be 
divided is greater, and the absolute share of the laborers may 
be and usually is larger than before ; but their relative share 
is less. Capital receives nearly all the benefit of the increased 
activity. 


We see, therefore, that the effect of the credit system, when 


) 
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it commences to act upon a normal ratio of capital to consump- 
tion, is to stimulate prices and increase profits, and to hasten 
the over accumulations that are inevitably made from exces- 
sive profits, and which necessitate a following period of inac- 
tivity and decline. 

But it has a further effect. Not only does the credit sys- 
tem shorten the rhythm of activity and idleness, but it renders 


the fluctuations more violent. If every article was paid for by 


its purchaser at the moment of purchase, the benefits of a 
rise in prices would be distributed among all the holders of 
property, each of whom would gain a slight increase of 
income ; but, when the articles enhanced in value have certain 
fixed claims against them, the proportional benefit to their 
possessors is thereby increased. A rise in price of ten per 
cent. gives an extra protit of ten per cent. on articles fully 
paid for; but if the purchase money is yet half due the profit 
is twenty per cent. on the possessor’s real interest in them. 
When credits are very much extended, a rise in prices, instead 
of making small additions to many incomes, makes larger 
additions to fewer incomes. The laiver sudden additions to 
incomes are, the larger will be the proportion of them that 
would be invested, and the smaller would be the increase of 
expenditure. Thus again we tind that credit hastens over 
accumulation, 

Having now reached the top of the wave, we will follow it 
over the crest to its decline. Higher prices can only he main- 
tained when they are the result of permanent Causes, and such 
causes must not only be permanent but world-wide. We have 
already seen that there are such causes, and that they can all 
be resolved into the permanent increase of the proportion, 
which the medium ot exchange, whether gold or credit, bears 
to the amount of commodities seeking exchange. The world 
has experienced such an increase for several centuries and still 
continues to experience it. It has been, and is both the cause 
and result of advancing civilization. But any advancement 
in prices must not only proceed from permanent causes, 
but from causes that equally affect those portions of the 


civilized world that exchange any considerable proportion of 
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their production with others. When any single nation, by 
increasing its mediums of exchange, or from any other cause, 
raises the money prices of its commodities more than its 
neighbors, it immediately places itself at a disadvantage as 
compared with them; and they are enabled to undersell it 
both in its own and foreign markets. The productions of a 
nation so situated must accumulate within its own borders. It 
will also accumulate foreign productions, which will commence 
to occupy even its home market. Such a nation is then forced 
to reduce its production. Until it does so its imports will 
exceed its exports; or, in other words, it will borrow of other 
nations, and must pay a portion of its Income to them as 
interest. If it does not pay the balance due, in gold and sil- 
ver, and its creditors do not choose to make a permanent 
investment of their advances, the rate of exchange will be 
against it, which again places it at a commercial disadvantage. 
If they do permanently invest such advances, foreign capital 
is brought into competition with home capital at the very 
time that excessive profits and investments have made capital 
superabundant. The only escape from and the inevitable 
result of this state of things is the general reduction of prices. 
The higher and more rapid their rise has been, the lower and 
more sudden their fall must be. 

But this fall is no more a loss to the community than their 
rise was a gain. The property of the community, except as 
affected by a slight relative increase of consumption, is exactly 
what it was when every one was apparently wealthy. Like 
the rise in prices, the decline is a mere transfer of values ; but 
now it is the consumer who gains, and the capitalist who loses. 
The only loss to the nation is on the relatively small portion 
of its production it exports ; as its gain in the rise was also on 
its exports. This loss is triy ial, and is balanced by a previous 
fictitious gain. The real injury to the community is the very 
serious loss ol its labor. forced to be idle during the period ot 
depression. 

The effect of credit on this transfer of value is to distribute 
the loss in a manner very different from its natural proportions. 


If there were no indebtedness, the losses consequent upon the 
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fall in prices would be distributed pro rata among all the 
possessors of commodities. But if, as before supposed, these 
possessors were indebted for half the purchase value of their 
goods, the loss to them is doubled, while the lenders lose 
nothing unless the decline is so great as to invalidate their 
security. 

If this loss were distributed as evenly as it would be if the 
credit system did not exist, it would cause little suffering and 
no alarm, because no one could become insolvent. The worst 
that any would suffer would be a slight reduction of capital 
and income, to which they could readily adjust their affairs. 
But the loss being concentrated upon a few, who are indebted 
in certain tixed sums, it renders so many of them insolvent, 
that lenders, becoming alarmed for the adequacy of their secu- 
rity, contract credits as much and as suddenly as they possibly 
can. Now this process not only forces a further decline in 
prices, by stopping all the demand that proceeds from invest- 
ment, but also by forcing holders of property to sell at any 
price, in order to obtain means for the repayment of indebted- 
ness for which they can no longer obtain credit. It also forces 
prices down, ly lessening the proportion of the mediunis ot 


exchange to the amount of commodities seeking exchange. 


The fearful disturbance of the social organism that the severity 


of this process Causes, has heen too viv idly experienced by us 
all to need further elucidation. We have merely to remark 
that the effect of the credit system is to depress prices in a 
time of depression more than they otherwise would be, as well 
as to raise them in times of prosperity higher than they would 
otherwise go. Neither their rise nor fall is a gain or a loss to 
the community; but the widening of the fluctuations is an 
evil, in that it increases the idleness, or loss of labor, which is 
the real and only injury that panics cause. 

But prices in any nation can no more be kept permanently 
below prices in other nations, than they ean be kept above 
them. Nor can they long be kept at a point that forbids, 
protit. The loss being merely a transfer from the property to 
the consuming classes, the consuming power of the latter, 


though absolutely less, is, relatively to production, greater 
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than before. Over accumulations cease—protits being too 
small to allow them to be made. Exports once more exceed 
imports ; the suffering nation, again able to produce as cheaply 
or cheaper than its neighbors, repays its foreign indebted- 
ness, and resumes its control of home and foreign markets, 
and the rate of exchange is again in its favor. The nation 
reenters upon a period of prosperity and advancing prices, in 
which: it proceeds with accelerating progress, again to suffer 
from its economic mistakes. 

We are now entitled to state, that panics are thi sudden 
and violent readjustment from an abnormal to a normal ratio 
ot capital to consumption. Their cause is solely the disturance 
of this ratio. The only effect of the credit system is to acce- 
lerate the rhythm and increase the extent of the fluetuations 
above and below the point at which the ratio harmonizes with 
the present state of society. 

If the large profits resulting from a rise in prices were 
expended wholly for consumption, and not for investment, the 
rise of price would be maintained, for the demand would 
always equal the supply, however great the latter might be. 
In such a case the nation would be independent ot its neighbors, 
beeause its home demand would be sufticient for the utilization 
of its whole production, As further investments would not 
be made, or if made, would continue to be profitable, a 
collapse of credit, however extended it might be, could not 
occur. Such a balance of production and consumption is of 
course chimerieal. It is too ideal a state of society to be 
hoped for, or expected. It is quite within the province 
of reason, however, to show that some approximation to it is 
possible. 

As the result of our investigations, we are also entitled to 
state, that the benetits we derive from the credit system —when 
the point has been reached in a nation’s history at which a 
tendency to over production begins to show itself—can all be 
resolved into the reduction of the proportion which capital 
normally bears to consumption ; and its evils, into the intensiti- 
cation of the temporary fluctuations it causes in the ratio of 
capital to consumption. 
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The permanent rise in prices, which, as before explained, 
we owe to the credit system, may perhaps be considered as an 
exception to this remark. Any permanent advance of the 
point about which prices tend to fluctuate prolongs the period 
of large profits in which it takes place, without prolonging 
the following period of reaction. It would seem, therefore, 
that it must also increase the totality of production; and the 
augmentation of capital, such increase of production, when 
utilized, demands and justifies. We have seen, however, that 
this is not an advantage, unless the totality of consumption 
is also inereased. That it does this is not so clear, but 
may still, we think, be asserted. Increase of production 
is always attended by some increase of consumption. But 
the proportion between the two is much less disturbed 
by a gradual than by a sudden rise of prices. A sudden 
increase of income will yield a larger percentage for invest- 
ment than a gradual one of equal extent. The more gradual 
it is, the closer will the increased expenditure approximate 
to the increased income, and if it be very gradual, may 
almost or quite equal it. Now, this permanent rise in prices 
is very gradual indeed, having extended over several centuries, 
and it has undoubtedly been wholly utilized in consumption, 
and not wasted in unealled for investment. But if this 
explanation is the true one, this benetit which we derive from 
credit is analogous to the others, in that it results from an 
increase of consumption, without any more than a corres- 
ponding and fit increase of capital. Although it does not 


decrease the normal ratio of capital to consumption, it 


increases Consumption without disturbing it. 

Our principle has now afforded us a reasonably full 
and aecurate explanation of the cause and action of panies 
as affecting individual nations. It might seem, at tirst sight, 
that where all nations advanced with nearly equal rapidity, 
and at the same time towards higher prices and more extended 
credits, that the result would be a perinanent rise of prices 
from which no reaction could possibly follow. Steam and 
electricity are making one commercial community of the 


nations. Economic relations are now so intimate and so 
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sensitive, that we may hereafter expect that the alternations of 
activity and stagnation will become more and more uniform, 
both in extent and time, for all communities. As two vibrating 
chords, when brought together, tend to vibrate in unison, so 
the commercial rhythms of separate nations tend to uniformity 
as distances are annihilated. This uniformity of rhythm, 
in proportion as it is perfect, removes the restraint upon 
each other’s inflation of credits and prices, which has been 
hitherto exercised. But it never can be perfect, and always 
will allow some portion of the restraining influence to be 
exerted. Although it may lengthen the rhythm of activity and 
idleness, it can never destroy it: but will rather tend to its 
intensification. We may expect these states, when universal, 
to be longer in their continuance and more extreme in their 
intensity ; but they will continue as before in all other respects. 
Their real, indeed their only cause, is over accumulation. 
The only difference is, that the relief from their burden is 
longer deferred, and more tedious when commenced, where 
the difficulty of distributing the over accumulations among 
foreign nations is enhanced. This cannot be done effectively 
where all are suffering, in nearly equal degree, from the same 
cause. 

It has hitherto been claimed that a “ general glut” was im- 
possible ; that the world could not have too much of everything. 
But facts are stubborn things, and something very like it has 
come to pass. A general glut is only another name for over 
accumulation, and we have seen, not only that this is possible, 
but that the tendency of society towards such a state is constant, 
so long as it possesses an undue proportion of the accumulating 
class. We have also seen that the credit system intensities the 
tendency to over accumulation, both in its beneticial effect of 
lessening the necessary proportion of capital to consumption, 
and in its evil tendencies of stimulating the fluctuations of 
prices, and confining the consequent gains and losses to fewer 
individuals without lessening their amount. <All these causes 
act over the whole area as certainly and as systematically as 
over any particular portion. The only difference that their 
universal rhythm makes to any particular nation is, that it takes 
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away, to the extent in which it occurs, the opportunity of 
relieving the home markets, by exporting the surplus, which 
is depressing it, to other nations, that will not or cannot take 
it when they are oppressed, in like degree, with a superabun- 
dance of capital. Except as modified by this one cireum- 
stance, the readjustment of capital To consumption proceeds 
exactly the same when the periods of alternating activity and 
stavnation coincide, as When thes are independent. The cause of 
panic and depression is not in the least altered by the pe riodi- 
cal coincidence of industrial activity. Decline in prices must 
follow over investment and under-consumption; and collapse 


of eredit must tollow decline in prices, 50) long ius the conse 


quent transfer of property from the capitalist to the consumer 


is at the expense of a few of the capitalists, instead of being 
distributed pro rota among them. 
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Arr. [V.—Winiiam Makepeace THACKERAY. 


Thackeray.—By Axruony Trottopr. New York: Tar 


per & Brothers. IS79. 


Tuk reading public has been watching, with more than 
ordinary interest, the appearance of the volumes of the y- 
qlish Men of Letters series; and now that the greater num 
ber of them have been given us, it would seem as if the time 
were come for an opinion as to their merits. 

Perhaps no single volume of the series has been expected 
with greater eagerness than the Life of Thackeray ; and when 
expectation has been raised so high, it is perhaps not unnatu- 
ral that disappointment in some respects should follow its 
appearance. In the years that have passed since the death of 
the great novelist, there has been a growing desire to know 
something of the man, beyond the interpretation of himself 
through his works; a wish to learn what influences moulded 
his character and gave coloring to his genius ; his every-day 
life, his intimates, his manner of working, and all those little 
details so dear to friendly readers, which may be said to 
belong legitimately to the public. 

And when it was found that Mr. Trollope, a writer of dis- 
tinguished rank, the associate of Thackeray, in literary labors, 
for a considerable period—his friend in some sense—was to 
give us an account of that life, we plumed ourselves, and 
made ready as for a feast of good things. 

But now that we have read and reread the book, in hope 
to tind our impressions removed, or even moditied, we are 
forced to lay it aside with the thought that Mr. Trollope, with 
all his honest admiration for Thackeray’s genius, his masterly 
analysis of Thackeray's writings, and his desire to do justice 
to Thackeray’s life and work, has yet failed to understand 








| 
| 
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Thackeray himself. It is a singular fact that men of the high- 
est ability in certain departments of thought should so often 
prove untitted for biographical writing ; and we all know that 
the most complete biography in the world was written by a 
man far removed from the realm of genius. Certainly, Mr. 
Trollope’s essay has but served to contirm the idea that a man 
may possess the most brilliant qualitications as an author, and 
yet lack totally the power of presenting to the world a great 
character like that of Thackeray. As to the style in which 
the book is written, the conclusion is inevitable that Mr. Trol- 


lope has not, to say the least, thereby added to his reputa- 


tion. It is sometimes careless to the verge of slovenliness ; 
scattered here and there we find expressions long since rele- 
vated to life-below-stairs, certainly not usually considered pre- 
sentable in the drawing-room, It is a little startling, for 
instance, to be gravely informed, in a passage relating to one 
of Thackeray's triumphs in authorship, and the requirements 
for success therein, that the essential requisite is e/bow-qgrease,* 
though we hasten to confess that this is the worst specimen we 
have to offer. A milder objection may be registered against 
the use of the old proverb, * One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison; + but we could tolerate that, did the exigencies of the 
case seem to demand such toleration. The air of writing down 
to a lower level than his own is occasionally rather trying, and 
he is sometimes didactic or explanatory to a degree that is 
almost laughable. There are inaccuracies, now and then, in the 
structure of sentences, which do not belong to Mr. Trollope in 
his proper sphere, and we note them in spite of ourselves, with 
the feeling that he has by no means done his best.—and per- 
haps a something akin to indignation that, with such a subject 
he should have allowed himself in anywise to fall below his best. 

The book has a flavor of having been written to order, and 
so, as a matter of course, is unworthy, in one sense, of both 
writer and subject. The fe we want is yet in the future, 
and to some other pen than Mr. Trollope’s must we owe a 
true picture of that noble soul—so strong, so gentle, so humble, 
vet so proud, 


* Trollope 
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For the lack of details in regard to Thackeray’s private 
life, we have no desire to blame our author, since we are told, 
in the opening chapter, that it was his well-known wish, 
sacredly regarded by his children, that none of his personal 
papers should be used for this purpose; but surely there 
must be many things of interest which an acquaintance of 
years would have enabled Mr. Trollope to relate without 
trenching upon that reserve. He tells us that Thackeray 
“had had his taste offended by some fulsome biography.”* 
Certainly, if he conld have known into whose hands his 
own should fall, he would have had no fears for himself 
on this score. It would rather appear, indeed, that the 
writer, in his avoidance of too much praise, had taken 
the opposite course, and given an impression of his 
subject far less kindly than his own estimate. And while 
we attribute this, in part, to that dearth of personal reminis- 
cence to which we have alluded, we think he has also been 
mistaken in excluding all the material which has been given, 
from time to time, by friends and contemporaries. Those 
anecdotes, many of them of a trifling nature, and scattered 
through the pages of various periodicals, have in them so 
much of the personnel of the man, that if brought together 
as Mr. Trollope could have arranged them, they would certainly 
throw a much clearer light upon Thackeray’s self, than has 
been done without their aid. 

The incidents of the novelist’s history may be briefly told. 
Ile was born in India, in 1811; and coming to England when 
a little child, saw the great Emperor at St. Helena. In his 
lecture on (reorge II, there is a line or two in which he 
mentions this; and it was probably the earliest remembrance 
of his life. Arrived at home, as the English so pleasantly say 
of England, his school-days were passed at Charter Ilouse. 
When a lad of eighteen, he went to Cambridge, but “ was 
removed in 1830.°+ There is no explanation as to whether 
the removal was voluntary or otherwise. It is probable, 
however, that there was no discredit attached to it: for 


the fact would certainly not have been passed over by so 


* Trollope’s 7hackeray, p. 2. + /b., p. 4. 
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candid a biographer. That Thackeray did not have the 
training of an university education must be borne in mind, 
then, when we look at the work he achieved, and the way in 
which that work was done. 

The tirst production of his pen appeared in a small paper, 
published at Cambridge, called Thi Snob 9 and one can hardly 
fail to recognize him in the assurance, upon the title-page, that 
it was “wef conducted by the members of the University.” 
At all events, he is known to have published in this paper a 
burlesque on the subject, ~ Timbuctoo,” viven for the Chan- 
cellor’s prize poem for that vear. It is interesting to tind 
that the vietor in that contest was Alfred Tennyson. 

From the faet that the editorship of the College Journal 
was in some degree in Thackeray's hands, and that he did, in 
alter Vvears, write the Book of Snobs, our author is led into 
rather an extreme view of Thackeray’s snobbishness. One 
would suppose that he made himself unhappy, “lest this or 
“that man should turn out a snob on his hands.”* But 
we do not so regard it: it seems to us but one mode of 
expressing the overtlowing tun of his nature, his keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and his wonderful observant faculty, making 


it inevitable that he should express it, and in his own way. 


After leaving the University, Thackeray went abroad, 
and spent a few years in the pleasant, rather desultory, life 
which might have been expected of a young man without any 
pressing need for exertion, possessing refined tastes and warm 
appreciation of the varied treasures of art and learning to 
which the Continent affords such facility of access. His very 
decided ability and originality as an artist led him to think of 
adopting that profession ; although Mr. Trollope distinetly 
asserts that he never could draw,—an assertion which will 
certainly create some degre e of surprise in other minds besides 
our own,—and all the more so, that later we tind Mr. Trollope 
saving: * I feel inclined to say that had he persisted, he would 
have been a second Hogarth.” T 

In this connection we may mention that the first meeting 
between Dickens and Thackeray was in 1835, when the latter 


* Trollope’s Zhackeray, p. 6 + /b., p. 30 
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proposed to Dickens that he should become the illustrator of 
Boz’s first book. Our author surmises that the offer was 
declined. At this time, however, Thackeray was beginning 
the ascent of that “rugged road of writing,” that seems, with 
all its roughness, to have the strongest of all attraction for its 
pilgrims, since one rarely leaves it when once fairly set out, 
until either success has crowned his efforts, or the way becomes 
too difticult for his strength, and he lays down hope and 
courage, and sometimes life itself. 

Thackeray came into his fortune in 1832, and soon after 
lost it through various channels, the greater part being 
swallowed up in the conduct of two newspapers. Ile has 
made use of this circumstance in Lovel the Widower, in a 
passage so full of his characteristic self-ridicule, that we tran- 
scribe it with Mr. Trollope’s commentary. 

** They are welcome, says the bachelor, ‘to make merry 
‘at my charges in respect of a certain bargain which I made 
‘on coming to London, and in which, had I been Moses 

Primrose purchasing green spectacles, I could seareely have 
‘been more taken in. My Jenkinson was an old college 
‘acquaintance, whom I was idiot enough to imagine a res- 

** pectable man. The fellow had a very smooth tongue and 
‘sleek sanctified exterior. He was rather a popular preacher, 
** and used to cry a good deal in the pulpit. He and a queer 
* wine merchant and bill-discounter, Sherrick by Hale, had 
‘somehow got possession of that neat little literary paper, 
66 The M use vm, Which perhaps you remember: and this 
? eligible literary property, my friend Honeyman, with his 
‘ wheedling tongue, induced me to purchase.’ Here is the 
‘history of Thackeray’s money, told) by himself plainly 
‘enough, but with no intention on his part of narrating an 
‘incident of his own life to the public. But the drollery of 
‘the circumstances, his own mingled folly and young ambi 
“tion, struck him as being worth narration, and the more 
7 forcibly as he remembered all the ins and outs of his own 


reflections at the time—how he had meant to enchant the 


* world, and make his fortune. There was literary capital in 


“it of which he could make use after so many vears. Then 
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“he tells us of this ambition, and of the folly of it; and at 
“the same time puts forward the excuses to be made for it. 
“+I dare say I gave myself airs as editor of that confounded 
“© Museum, and proposed to educate the publie taste, to 
diffuse morality and sound literature throughout the nation, 


and to pocket a liberal salary in return for my services. | 


‘dare say I printed my own sonnets, my own tragedy, my 


‘own verses. * * * * * JT dare say I wrote satirical 
‘articles, * * * * * YT dare say I made a gaby of 
myself to the world. Pray, my good friend, hast thou 
“never done likewise / If thou hast never been a fool, be 
sure thou wilt never be a wise man.’ 

7 Thackeray Was quite aware of his early weaknesses, and 
‘in the maturity of life knew well that he had not been pre- 
‘cociously wise. He delighted so to tell his friends, and he 
‘delighted also to tell the public, not meaning that any but 
* an inner circle should know that he was speaking of himself.”* 

It will be seen that his first venture was not especially en- 

couraging ; and, having now to depend mainly upon his own 
exertions for support, he became a contributor to the 77imes, 
and probably to other papers. In 1836, he made his first essay 
as an independent author in a caricature of the ballet, entitled 
Flore et Zephyr, wnder the nom de plume of Theophile Wag- 
staffe. It seems a strange thing to one who looks at the wonder- 
fully expressive illustrations of this folio in the lig lit of his 
great Tame, that it should not at once have given him a recog- 
nized position; but at that day it can hardly be said to have 
been successtul. Mr. Trollope speaks of the lithographs of 
lore et Zephyr as hav ing been published, but Says he does not 
remember having seen them except in the possession of 
Thackeray's old friend, Edward Fitzgerald. It is in view of 
the wit displayed in these sketches that Mr. Trollope makes the 
remark we have already quoted about “the second [logarth.” 

Shortly after this publication, Thackeray became a 
contributor to Fraser's Magazine, and in November, 1837, 
appeared the »* Nowplush Papr Vs, The idea of this corres- 
pondence seems to have originated in a production by Mr. 


p. 8 
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Henry Skelton on etiquette, called My Book, or the Anatomy 
of Conduct. We have never seen the volume, but it must 
have been sufficiently ridiculous. “ Mr. Yellowplush ” saw 
his opportunity, and all the world knows how he used it. 
The Hloggarty Diamond followed, and was regarded as a 
great success.” In connection with it we find a thoroughly 
characteristic proceeding on the part of Thackeray. When 
the story was offered to Fraser's the writer had not yet 
become so well-known as to render certain the acceptance of 
all he wrote; and, in this instance, he received notice, to his 
great disappointment and annoyance, that this particular tale 
was too long, with a request that he would shorten it. * Who 
else would have told such a story of himself to the first 
acquaintance he chanced to meet?” * asks Mr. Trollope. The 
absolute truthfulness of the man made it certain that he 
should do se, so foreign to his nature were all the shifts 
and shams to which smaller souls may sometimes stoop. 
Among authors, as along other classes of workers, there is 
a well-recognized fact that “nothing succeeds like success ;” 
and human nature being but weak at best, it is not a matter 
of surprise that the best side should be shown to the world 
and that a man should rather tell of his advances than 
of his repulses. But with Thackeray it was then and always 
quite the reverse. Ile would inform his friends that such a 
book was not read, or such a story was a failure, with as much 
candor as a brother author would display in announcing a fifth 
edition. 

It was a brave thing for this young knight to enter the lists 
with such men as were already in the ranks of Fveuser’s; and 
one feels a thrill of delighted sympathy with his triumphs 
among them. When we remember that he stood beside such 
men as Coleridge, Carlisle, Barr Cornwall, Theodore Hook, 
and others of that brilliant corps, we cannot but feel that Mr. 
Trollope is in error when he lays such stress upon Thackeray's 
distrust of his own abilities. If by this it be meant that he 


was never boastful of his own powers, that he never became 


insolent through success, we can fully agree with the 


= 


* Trollope’s Thackeray, p. 16 
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biographer; but that he wrote under the dread of failure we can 
not think. When we recall the circumstances of his life, the 
great sorrow that came upon him at the very outset of his 
career, the darkness that settled upon his home when he was 
not vet famous, the burden of ill-health under which he suf- 
fered for so many years,—and then remember the work he did 
in a period so comparatively short,—we think rather of the 
astonishing energy and perseverance of the man, and the 
earnestness of purpose which must have guided him. To 
him belonged, if ever to any man, the modesty of true genius; 
and this, added to a habit of half-playful self-depreciation 
among his intimate friends, may have sometimes seemed like 
distrust of his own power; but we cannot believe that the 
brain and hand that wrought such conquests on such a tield as 
his were uncertain of the end for which they strove. 

In the years of which we have just been writing, le was 
constantly engaged in contributing to various periodicals, 
among others Zhe Vew Monthly Magazine. A set of such 
articles was published in 1840, under the title of the Paris 
Sketch Book. We may note here the fact that Thackeray is 
more at home in delineating French life and character, and in 
‘broken English,” than any Englishman who ever wrote. 
Let any one who doubts this, read the wonderful dialect in 
which the Prince de Monecontour expresses himself, and the 
sweetness of Madame de Florac’s mistakes in idiom, in the 
Vewcomes. Busy indeed must have been the years which 
produced so many of his minor works, the greater part through 
the medium of Fraser's, which was in fact, his principal 
means of support. Among his earlier works we quite agree 
with Mr. Trollope that Barry Lyndon stands preeminent, 
For finished sareasm and sustained power it is unequalled by 
inv novel with which we are acfuainted. Its irony is so keen, 


so» intensely bitter at times that one fairly shfivers before it: 


vet, perhaps in none of his books is exhibited in’ higher 
degree the masterly skill and artistie power of Thackeray, in 
carrying out the leading design of all his work, the teaching 
of good even by means of evil,—since, by subtle and incessant 


suggestion, he herein compels our thought to oppose the 
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insolent hardihood of the hero with the reality of true 
courage; the brilliant audacity of the adventurer with the 
modesty and dignity of real manliness. 

In 1846 was begun Vanity Fucr, and with its advent 
the seal was set to the author’s fame. From that time 
the name of Thackeray took rank with the first of English 
writers. His place in literature is distinctively his own. [lis 
was a nature so large, so rich, so varied, that he must needs 
have a broad field for the expression of himself. Yet he was 
hemmed in by barriers on almost every side. In his glowing 
homage to the heroic in history, he yields to none; but the 
embodiment of that homage in forms of fiction had been 
given already to Scott. In warmth of sympathy for the 
down-trodden, in cordial recognition of unexpected good 
among the lowly, none could surpass him—Dickens held this 
in undisputed right. The subtle mysteries of our nature were 
keenly attractive to him,—but there Hawthorne held especial 
claim. In noble presentations of highest valor, joined with 
extremest tenderness, he would have thrilled and charmed 
his hearers,—but that is Hugo’s province. The genius of 
Thackeray found its utterance in that sphere which, for want 
of a better term, we will call the mediocre. From the dead 
level of every-day life—rea/ life—he has raised, by his wondrous 
skill graceful structures of sweetest meaning, quiet homes 
where our hearts may dwell, noble monuments of moral 
beauty which shall never be forgotten. And if, sometimes, 
he paints characters of hideous wickedness, it is as warning 
always, never in any light which could mislead, or render vice 
attractive. It is the s/w he hates and holds up to our abhor- 
rence : it is never the desire to punish, but to retorm, that 
vuides his pen. But, to return to the comparison with other 
masters of fiction: Seott admires or detests his characters ; 
Dickens loves or hates; Hawthorne curiously explores into 
such deep places that with all his witchery we become 
bewildered as to which is speculation and which reality to 
him ; George Eliot dissects coldly, skilfully, grandly, and 
without affection or emotion. The great heart of Thackeray 
is full of kindness towards his living, breathing, actual people, 

2d Series: VOL. V.—NO. II. 6 
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and he wants to help them. He scorns what is mean and low 
in and of itself, but always conveys a possibility of higher 
things; always suggests the * better part,” even in the midst 
of weakness and error. The reverent soul, recognizing the 
Divine purpose that overrules the perplexities of human 
existence, would lead us to know it also. 

We have said that Thackeray was born in India. He 
came of good family on both sides, his father being Mr. Rich- 
mond Thackeray, son of W. M. Thackeray, of Hadley, Mid- 
dlesex, both in the employ of the East India Company ; and 
his mother, Anne Becher, daughter of a gentleman also in 
that Company's service. Several members of the Thackeray 
connection were clergymen, and one at least held a high posi- 
tion in the Church some few years since. Mr. Trollope, in 
noting this leaning towards the Church among the family, 
observes that such was never “the bias of our novelist’s 


mind.” A little later, he remarks, in regard to the fact 


of Thackeray's mother’s inclination to the strict principles 


of the Evangelical portion of the Establishment, that * such 
certainly never became the case with her son.” + The two 
sentences, taken together, might be understood to convey some 
idea of antagonism, in the mind of the son, towards the English 
Church ; but such, we think, can hardly have been the inten- 
tion of the writer. 

Mrs. Thackeray became a widow in 1816, and some years 
after married Major Henry Carmichael Smyth. It gives us a 
pleasant glimpse into the early life of her only child to know 
that there always existed the most cordial affection between 
his step-father and himself, and that Thackeray’s home was 
always that of both Major and Mrs. Smyth, whenever it 
suited them. After the death of the former, Mrs. Smyth 
resided altogether with her son’s family. In 1837, Thack- 
eray was married to Isabella, daughter of Colonel Matthew 
Shawe. There were three daughters, of whom only the eldest, 
Mrs. Richardson Ritchie, is now living. One daughter died 
in childhood, and the third, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, has also 
lately passed away. In 1853, an adopted daughter was added 


* Trollope’s 7hackeray, p. 3 + /b., p. 4 
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to the group, the child of an old friend, who became as his 
own, in all respects. She married in 1862, and went out with 
her husband, a young otticer, to India, where she died. 

There is a pathetic history in the brief record, which com- 
prises nearly all we know of the home cirele ot Thackeray ; 
but, how intinitely sadder is the one fact which we hardly 
venture to touch, so awful is the shadow which it casts, so 
sacred should it be held from the careless hand, or curious eye 
of the stranger, the loss of his wife’s reason. “It came from 
God, and was in no wise due to human fault. She became 
ill and her mind failed her.”* In these few touching words 
Mr. Trollope tells us of it—and nothing more is needed. lor 
a long time the husband refused to believe that she would not 
recover, until at length the hope had to be given up, and she 
was unable to continue with her family. She was placed 
under the care of kind friends, where she could be entirely 
quiet—and with whom she is quite content. Everything 
which the most thoughtful and devoted care could suggest 
has been and is still done for her; and Thackeray’s tenderness 
and affection for the wife who was his for such a little while, 
is one of the most beautiful memories left to us of his life. 
Perhaps we have a right to judge of what she was to him, in 
some degree, from the favorite characters in his books 
remembering how he delights in quiet pictures of home life, 
where the wife and mother sits in calm sweetness with sooth- 
ing and rest in her voice and look, making a sanctuary of 
repose for the wearied brain or the troubled heart. And there 
comes to us an inexpressible pang with the thought that he 
whose nature craved this home life and valued it above all 
other elements of happiness, should huve been so early 
deprived of the light of his fireside. 

In 1853, Thackeray made his first visit to America. 
We all remember how warmly he was welcomed, and how 


favorable was the impression he left among us. It is greatly 


to be regretted that he did not give to the world his ideas of 
America. It would have been satisfactory to our pride to 
place such a book as he would have written besides the .Votes 


* Trollope’s 7’hackeray, p. 20 
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of another transatlantic writer; because, while displaying an 
equal candor, he would have done us fuller justice. In 
the few lettters of Thackeray which have been published, 
there is abundant proof that he cordially reciprocated the 
kindly feeling shown to himself. It is well known that he 
desired to make his home temporarily at least in our midst ; 
for soon after his return to England he asked for a secretary- 
ship of legation, an appointment which would have been most 
acceptable on both sides of the water. In a letter addressed 
to a friend in Philadelphia, he says that there was such a post 
vacant at Washington, “and [ instantly asked for it; but in 
“the very kindest letter Lord Clarendon showed how it was 
‘impossible. First, the place Was given away. Next, it 
‘would not be fair to appoint out of the service. But the 
“first, an excellent reason, not a doubt of it * * * * So 
“if ever I come, as I hope and trust to do this time next year, 
‘it must be in my own coat, and not the Queen's.” Mr. 
Trollope adds: “Certainly, in his own coat and not in the 
“Queen's, must Thackeray do anything by which he could 
“mend his fortune or make his reputation. There never was 
“a man less tit for the Queen’s coat.” This is an instance 
of what we mean by Mr. Trollope’s conveying a less kindly 


estimate than his own in his manner of speaking of Thackeray. 


Ile intimates here, as elewhere, that this man whose conscien- 
tious regard for the minutest points of honorable and truthful 
conduct, is perhaps more strikingly conspicuous than in any 
other writer of his day, was seeking a sinecure oftice, for 
the sake of enjoying an unworthy self-indulgence which he 
repeat dly attributes to Thackeray as a leading fault of char- 
acter. If Thackeray were idle or self-indulgent, we may seek 
in vain fora man selt reliant, strong, earnest and indefatigable. 

On one occasion Thackeray was asked to give his honest 
opinions about America, his real impressions, with the 
assurance that if unfavorable, his questioner would not be 
offended. lis answer was this: * You know what a virtue- 
* proud people we English are. We think we have got it all 
“to ourselves. Now, that which most impresses me here, is 


* that I find homes as pure as ours, firesides like ours, domestic 
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virtues as gentle; the English language, though the accent 
“ be a little different, with its home-like melody; * * * * 


te 


the Common Prayer-Book in your families. I am more 
“ struck by pleasant resemblances than by anything else.” It 
must be remembered that he had an especially favorable 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with our people ; his in- 
timates, on his first coming, having been among the circle of 
the Reeds of Philadelphia and their friends, persons ot the 
best type of American scholarship and retinement. To one of 
these he wrote from Switzerland: * By Jove! how kind you all 
“ were tome! llow I like | your people and want to see them 
‘again! You are more tender-hearted, romantic, sentimental, 
* than we are. [ keep on telling this to our fine people here, 
* and have so belabored your countrys with praise in private, 
* that I sometimes think I vo TOO far. | keep back some of 
“the truth: but the great point to try and ding into the ears 
‘of the great stupid, virtue-proud English public, is that 
* there are folks as vo 1d as they in America.” 

To the wearisome repetition of the charge that Thackeray 
was more cynical than genial, more satirical than tender, one 
need only oppose the well-known fact of his love for children. 
Nothing delighted him more than the telling of fairy tales, 
inventing marvellous and grotesque situations for his charae- 
ters, and illustrating them by the drollest and most rapid 
pencil sketches. That deliciously absurd story, The Rose and 
the Ring, was written for the amusement of his own little 
ones When they were recovering from some childish illness. 


A characteristic anecdote is told ly a friend: * He used to 


* come to ms house, not the abode of wealth or luxury, almost 


"every day, and often more than once a day : ; 

‘and | now see him, * * * # one day in Walnut 
‘Street, walking slowly along with my little girl by the hand, 
“the tall, gray-haired, spectacled man, with an effort accom- 
a modating himself to the toddling child I) his side; and 
“then he would bring her home. And one day, when we 
‘were to have a great dinner at the Club given to him, and 
“my wife was ill, and ny household disarranged, and the bell 


. 


‘rang, and I said to him,*I must go and carve the boiled 
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‘mutton for the children, and take for granted you do not 

‘care to come, he got up, and with a cheery voice said, ‘I 
**love boiled mutton and children too, and I will come and 
“* dine with them.’ And he did, and he was happy, and the 
‘children were happy, and our appetite for the Club dinner 
* was damaged.” 

In looking over the pages of his friendly letters, written 
with the unstudied freedom of familiar talk, we tind endearing 
proofs of the warm heart which found room for sympathy 
with every form of human sorrow. In 1854, Mr. Henry 
Reed, the brother of one of his best loved friends, was lost 
upon the Aretée, and Thackeray at the tirst moment when 
dread had become certainty, hastened to offer his heartfelt 
condolence. Who can doubt that, even in the bitter anguish 
of that awful bereavement, such words as these brought some 
sense of consolation’ Ie SAVS : “It is the survivors one 
“ commiserates of such a good, pious, tender-hearted man as 
‘he seemed whom God Almighty has just called back to 
* Tlimself. He seemed to me to have all the sweet domestic 
* virtues which make the pang of parting only the more cruel 
“to those who are left behind. But that loss, what a gain to 


“him! A just man summoned by God,—for what purpose 


‘can he go but to meet the Divine love and goodness / | 
‘never think about deploring such; and as you and [ send 
* for our children, meaning them only love and kindness, how 
* much more Pater Noster / So Wwe say, and miss the beloved ones 
* whom we lose—all the same, with natural selfish sorrow,— 
‘as vou, | dare say, will have a heavy heart when your 
‘daughter marries and leaves you. )’o~ will lose her, though 
* her new home is ever so happy.” 

During he two years that elapsed between his journeys to 
the United States, Thackeray went abroad with his “little 
girls.” as he affectionately calls them, and shared with them 
the pleasures of travel sO vividly portrayed in The Ni MCONMLOS, 
which was then written. One of the striking features of that 
hook is in the evidence constantly visible of Thackeray's 
large-hearted appreciation of the grand and beautiful in 
foreign lands, remembering that he was an Englishman,—and, 
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in a foreign communion, remembering that he was an 
Anglican. We know of nothing finer in the vast number of 
descriptions of Rome—of St. Peter’s—and all the interests 
connected with them, than his in the letters of Clive Newcome. 

Nor was it only in the region of wsthetics that Thackeray 
found subject for hearty and outspoken admiration. Te 
recognized with cordial words and honest commendation the 
works of literary contemporaries to an extent that would have 
heen remarkable in a man of narrower spirit. Dickens has 
had no more graceful and beautiful tributes since his death 
than Thackeray paid to him on many occasions in life. And 
humbler names than his have been brought into light through 
Thackeray’s kindly efforts; while the help that he gave to 
struggling literary men who were as yet unknown, or in toil 
and poverty, will never be fully known. Te used to keep a 
fund in reserve, and a sort of * floating capital” which he lent 
to various persons whom he knew to be in need of it; and when 
returned as it sometimes was, he would pass it on to the next 
whom he wished to aid, never thinking of appropriating it to 
any other purpose. 

We have already spoken of the ill-health which for many 
vears rendered his life a sort of martyrdom ; yet, so self-for- 
getting and unobtrusive was he, that few seem to have been 
aware of the fact. It used to be said that his manner varied 
at times to a startling degree, that a friend with whom he had 
parted a few hours before with all cordiality would be passed 
by with a mere bow at the next meeting. Who can tell how 
much of intolerable pain was hidden under the apparent cold- 
ness, with the knowledge of which he was unwilling to sadden 
others ¢ 

Qn his return to our shores, it was remarked that he had 
aged more in appearance than was to have been expected in 
the interval; but beyond this there was little change observed. 
In the former visit he had introduced to us his Anglish 
Tlumorists ; in the last he intended to deliver only his lectures 
on the Four Georges. Against his better judgment he was 


persuaded to repeat the first series: but as he foresaw, they 


were not successful. Ilaving been heard in nearly all our 
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principal cities the audiences were small, and the venture was 
a failure, financially considered. The loser was a bookseller 
who had engaged Thackeray for a stipulated sum. The bar- 
gain was strictly carried out on both sides, and the lecturer 
was about to return to England. On the point of sailing, and 
when there could be no opportunity for declining to receive 
it, the bookseller had placed in his hands one-fourth of the 
amount paid to Thackeray; the latter feeling it unfair to 
retain it all. 

\s a lecturer Thackeray impressed one at first, chiefly 
DS the absolute simplicity of his Manner, There Was ho 
or sticulation, no attempt at effect. Ilis beautifully modulated 
voice expressed every shade of feeling ; more especially was 
this noticeable in his matchless reading of poetry. It has been 
said that his rendering of Addison’s grand lines beginning: 
* Soon as the evening shades prevail,” was a revelation as of a 
new world of meaning to his hearers. 

His personal appearance was in keeping with the large- 
ness of his thought. llis figure was unusually tall, and his 
presence commanding, though there Was in his bearing some 
awkwardness which yet did not detract from a certain noble 
dignity of manner. [le was not especially a conversationalist ; 
nor did he make any etfort to shine in veneral society. Ilis 
real charm was in the sphere of private life: lis genial man- 
ner, Without a trace of self-consciousness, his kindly humour 
and unmistakable sincerity making him a most agreeable 
companion, Ile hated being lionized, and especially disliked 
to |x «pu stioned in the “ interviewing ~ style sO horribly 
prevalent in our day. On one occasion he Was annoved by al 
inquisitive youth who wished to ascertain the estimate in 
which certain Americans were held in’ England.  * Mr. 
* Thackeray.” said he, “what do they think of Tupper?” 
* They don’t think of Tupper,” was the quiet reply. 


Another literary man was spoken of, and some one remem- 


hered that he was too fond of beer. * Yes.” said Thackeray, 


“take him for a/p-and-hal/f, he was a man.” 
In conversations about editors and their rights, he recalled 
the fact that an editor had altered the text of one of his 
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manuscripts, which Thackeray maintained no one could do to 
any good effect except the author himself. He said to the 
offending editor: “I have no objection to your putting your 
“hoops on my paragraphs, but I decidedly object to your 
“sticking your ears through them.” <A friend remarked: 
“Ile never forgave you of course‘ “I never thought to 
“ask 1” 

After Thackeray’s return to England, in 1856, he was 
constantly oceupied in literary work. The idea of his splen 
did picture of the O/d Dominion in colonial times, seemed 
to have been towed before he left our shores, and Zhe Vir 
giniaus Came out in monthly numbers in 1858. One can trace 
throughout its pages the kindly feelings which he cherished 
towards our country, and the grand conception which he 
always held of the character of Washington. 

Everybody knows of Thackeray as the author of the Zee 


| Pers mt RORY OF | 





\ which some one has called the * quadrilateral ot 


his fame:” but perhaps it is not generally remembered that 


there are also many volumes, some four and twenty in number, 


we believe, of miscellaneous writings of his, quite as admira 
ble in their way, as these greater works, and full of his 
characteristic brillianey and power, besides having a value of 
their own as evidence of his wonderful versatility. In con 
nection with The Virginians, we must not omit to mention 
the delightful story of which it hay be said to be in some sort 
the sequel, Ih wry kxmond. It is a book full of charm from 
beginning to end, and is really far more than a novel, from 
the historical interest which it POSsesses. The manners and 
customs of Queen Anne’s time, the literary and military 
eelebrities therein described, the character of Marlborough, 
the scenes in which the young Pretender bears his romantic 
part, and the absolute perfection of its sty le being written 
throughout under the character of an officer of that day—all 
combine to render it one of the tirst novels of the world. 

Of Thackeray's connection with wach we are all fami- 
liar. There appeared some years ago an incident pertaining 
thereto, which we venture to relate as a pleasant evidence of 
the appreciation which the good people of Auld Reekie felt 
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for Thackeray in the earlier days of his career, and his own 
grateful and kindly recognition of friendliness always and 
everywhere. A gentleman, one day, passing the window of a 
shop in Edinburgh, saw a statuette in silver of Punch in full 
costume, a pen in his hand, his head forming an inkstand, and 
his cap serving as its lid. The passer-by had been for a long 
time desirous of finding a way in which to express his sense of 
obligation to Thackeray for the delightful hours passed in 
perusing his writings both in Fraser's and Punch, and the 
idea instantly occurred to him of presenting the image to 
Thackeray, knowing, as he did, that many others would 
eagerly join with him in buying the quaint little figure. 
Among those who aided him were Lord Jeffrey and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The tigure was packed and sent with a note 
explaining the affair. On the base was an inseription in which 
oceur the following words: “Arma eeriimng ie (rrati necnon 
qrata hkidinensis oe, Bf: ee 

This was the reply : 

“13 Youne Srreer, Kenstnaron Square, May 1th, 184s. 

* My dear Sir:—The arms and the man arrived in safety 
* yesterday, and [I am glad to know the names of two of the 
“eighty Edinburgh friends who have taken such a_ kind 
* method of showing their good-will towards me. If you are 
“grate, Lam gratior. Such tokens of regard and sympathy 
‘are very pleasant to a writer like myself, who have some 
‘difficulty still in making people understand what you have 
* been good enough to tind out in Edinburgh, that under the 
‘mask-satirical there walks about a sentimental gentleman 
“who means not unkindly to any mortal person. I can see 
‘exactly the same expression under the vizard of my little 
« friend in silver, and hope some day to shake the whole octo- 
*gint by the hand, grates and gretas, and thank them for 
‘their friendliness and regard. I think I had best say no 
‘more on the subject, lest | should be tempted into some 


“enthusiastic writing of which I am afraid. [ assure you 


“these tokens of what I can't help acknowledging as popu- 


~ larity, make me humble as well as grateful, and make me 
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feel an almost awful sense of the responsibility which falls 
upon a man in such a station. Is it deserved or undeserved ? 
Who is this that sets up to preach to mankind, and to laugh 
at many things which men reverence? I hope I may be 
able to tell the truth always, and to see it aright, according 
to the eves which God Almighty gives me. And if, in the 
exercise of my calling, I get friends, and find encourage- 
‘ment and sympathy, I need not tell you how much I feel 
‘and am thankful for this support. Indeed, I can’t reply 
‘lightly upon this subject, or feel otherwise than very grave 
‘when people begin to praise me as you do. Wishing you 
and my Edinburgh friends all health and happiness, believe 
‘me, my dear sir, most faithfully yours, 
“Wirtiam M. THackrray.” 

The man who wrote that letter was no cynic, neither was 
he a writer who did his work upon compulsion, who wanted 
an official position to rid him of the need of labor. He 
recognized his commission as a“ preacher” to mankind; he 
seeks to speak the truth, to do his appointed work in the way 
which has been also appointed him. 

When suecess came to him, and his position in the world 
of letters was as brilliant as his highest ambition could have 
aspired to, he did not lay aside his habits of industry. He 
worked until the very last—and his career is but another 
refutation of the unthinking notion that genius may dispense 
with the hum-drum of toil. An all-wise power has ordained 
that in this life no really good thing can be obtained without 
its due measure of honest effort. 

However widely opinions may differ upon other points 
regarding Thackeray, there can be but one verdict as to his 
style. So perfect is the art, that one forgets that it is art at 
all. Never diffuse, never careless in execution, never incom- 
plete in imagery, his sentences move so smoothly from first to 


last that we scarcely pause to notice how limpid is the stream. 


His periods are like gems, clear-cut and finely polished, which 
reflect light from every portion of the surface. “Tle has 


become an English classic.” says one of his friends and the 


world recognizes his claim. 


—— 
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It las been made a ground of objection to him as a 
painter of our times, that he does not depict a perfect woman. 
Why should he, since she does not exist? We have enough 
and more than enough of romantic and impossible perfection 
in the works of others; let us weleome gladly a truer and 
more natural type. And how kindly does his genial touch 
portray the faults of the real women he does paint: Lady 
Castlewood, Mrs. Lambert, Hetty and Theo, Ethel Newcome, 
and even little Miss Hloneyman. Are they not real people, 
and do they hot act precisely aus they might be expected to act, 
being real, and not simply creations of the artist’s faney ¢ 
And the critic must admit that he has given us only one 
Becky Sharp. Which of us does not know some one closely 
related to that clever female, a cousin-german, so to speak ¢ 

Surely no one can deny his tenderness towards women who 
has ever read Thi Virginidus, or Pend HWHIS - & who has 
followed poor Amelia through all the thankless drudgery of 
her widowed life at home, and her heart-rending struggles 
when foreed to resign her boy to the keeping of stern old 
Osborne. 

Of all the men whom we owe to the pen of Thackeray, 
our affection belongs especially to dear old Thomas Newcome. 
One feels that the mind which conceived that exquisite por- 
traiture has done us the added favor of making known the 


features of Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he speaks so 


charmingly in that delightful lecture on Addison: * Out of 


‘that sweet weakness, “ * * * and out of that honest 
‘manhood and simplicity we get a result of happiness, good- 

ness, tenderness, pity, piety.” The words might be inter- 
polate | along the pages of that most lovable of Thackeray's 
hooks, The Ne wmoomes, so true is the picture of the good 
Colonel. When Arthur Pendennis reappears in this volume 


as the guest and friend of Colonel Neweome, we feel like 
\ leoming him into wood Company. We make eCXClUse lore 
readily than ever for his early follies, his vanity and world- 
liness, his infatuation for Blanche Amory, his general absurdity 
in short. feeling that now he has attained to the real manliness 


ol which he Was always capable, since he sO recognizes and 
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does homage to that noble nature. In all story-telling there is 
nothing more pathetic than the history of the fortunes of 
Thomas Newecome. Our hearts are won from the day on 
which, after his return from India, he has brought home his 
boy to live with himself, and leaves Clive sleeping in his 
room. His friend Binnie asks him, laughingly, if he has * been 
“ breathing a prayer over his rosy infant’s slumbers ?’? With 
a flush on his brown cheek, he answers gravely: “ And if I 
“have, James Binnie, [ hope ’'ve done no harm. The last 
“time I saw him asleep was nine years ago, a sickly little pale- 
“faced boy, in his little cot; and now, sir, that I see him 
“again, strong and handsome, and all that a fond father can 
* wish tosee a boy, | should be an ungrateful villain, James, 
‘if I didn’t—if I didn’t do what you said just now, and thank 
* God Almighty for restoring him to me.” Through all the 
varying chances of his career we follow him with increasing 
interest and affection; his bitter disappointments, his pain at 
finding that with all his gold he cannot buy happiness for his 
son; his kindly efforts for others, so selfishly accepted or care- 
lessly rejected ; the loss of his wealth, regretted not for him- 
self, but for those whom he has so unwittingly injured ; and 
then the sordid tyranny endured at the hands of the * Caim- 
paigner ;” tyranny so heartless, so revolting, so meekly borne ; 
the taking refuge among the pensioners of the old hospital, 


accepting it with such patient cheerfulness, ay, with gratitude, 


because he feels it to be ordered by an All-wise Iland ; surely, 


it is enough to move the most stoical among us. The closing 
scene must be told in Thackeray’s own words: “At the usual 
“evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
* Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat a time. And 
* just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over 
* his face, and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said : 
*§ tdsum 2 and fell back. It was the word we used at school 
‘when names were called, and lo, he whose heart was as that 
‘of a little child, had answered to his name and stood in the 
* presence of The Master.” 

The page is blurred by the mist of our tears, and we bow 
the bead as though in the presence of the dead. 
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In quoting the passage just given, Mr. Trollope (or the 
printer) has altered the force and meaning of the concluding 
sentence by using the words ///s Muker.* instead of those in 
the text. Ile has also made the mistake of calling Mrs. 
Mackenzie the step-mother of Clive, and alludes to Charles 
Hloney man as having married the sister of Colonel Newecome + 

the reverse being the real state of the case ; Colonel Newcome 
having been led, through the kindness of his heart, to marry 
the widowed sister of Charles Honeyman. We think that 
Mr. Trollope has also erred in his estimate of poor Miss 
Quigley. Ile holds her far-off ideal love for the * dear 
Colonel” in a very contemptuous light ; whereas, we regard 
it as an honor to her head and heart. But these are trifling 
points and do not affect the general excellence of his analysis 
of Thackeray’s writings. No other writer has given us any- 
thing approaching the able and appreciative view which 
Mr. Trollope does of the works of the great novelist. On one 
point we must disagree with him, however, in toto. Every 
reader of Thackeray will have noticed those little * asides” 
in which he seems to turn for a moment from the subject in 
hand, to address himself as by an impulse of contidential feel- 
ing, to the reader. Mr. Trollope calls this an * affected famili- 
arity ’—and speaks of it as an “ ear-mark,”—* his most beset- 
ting sin in sty le,”+ &e. Now, to us, these whispers into one’s 


private hearing, form one of the distinctive charms of Thacke- 


ray’s writings, and go far to produce that sentiment of 


personal affection which he awakens in our mind to a greater 
extent than any other novelist of our times. Mr. Trollope 
combats successfully and satisfactorily the idea that Thackeray 
was a cynic in his own nature, but thinks that he allowed 
himself to dwell too much upon the faults of humanity, so 
that his mind became too strongly imbued with a satirical cast. 
If so, Thackeray himself would have been the tirst to regret 
it. In those lectures, so often mentioned already, we tind the 
following passage, which seems to us the key-note to all he 
did or attempted : “| cannot help telling the truth as I view 
“it, and describing what I see. To describe it otherwise 


* Trollope’s 7hackeray, p. 118. } /b., p. 114. t /6., p. 197. 
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‘ 


‘than it seems to me would be falsehood in that calling in 


. 


which it has pleased Heaven to place me; treason to that 


. 


‘conscience which says that men are weak,—that truth must 
“be told,—that fault must be owned,—that pardon must be 
* prayed for, and that love supreme reigns over all.” Ile 
aims to make men think, to lead them to look within, to 
seareh out the springs of deeds done before men, to cast away 
the unworthy, to cherish only the genuine, the true. He is 
more than a novelist ; he is a friendly moralist, who laughs at 
and with us over our common failings, but never loses sight of 
the higher plane which he would have us reach. Ile is no 
fierce satirist, gloating with savage glee upon the weaknesses 
and faults of men, like Swift ;—he is no sentimentalist, weeping 
theatrical tears in public and calling upon the world to admire 
his exquisite sensibility, like Sterne;—he is eminently and 
especially free from affectation in any form; and this seems to 
us one of the leading elements of his influence. While 
breathing an atmosphere of reality we become, for the time, 
real: while looking at pictures so true we unconsciously 
become a part of what we see, and respond to the unerring 
toueh which paints US US We are. 

A strongly marked feature of Thackeray’s character has 
heen ignored by his biographer, namely, his reverence ; and 
this seems the more singular as it is so distinctly traceable 
in all his higher writings. The expression of it in direct 
words is rare—for it was habitually repressed; but there are 
passages in which the earnestness of feeling breaks through 
the reserve of habit. There is only one which we will quote 
in illustration of our meaning: but all readers of Thackeray 
will recall evidence of what we mean from other sources. 
This occurs in a paper entitled, Madame Sand and The New 
Apocalypse, which was called forth by some of the daring 
utterances of Ileine—and the utter wickedness of ‘ Spi- 
ridion :” 

“( awful, awful name of God! Light unbearable! 
* Mystery unfathomable! Vastness immeasurable! Who 
“are these that come forward to explain the mystery, and 
“gaze unblinking into the depths of the light, and measure 
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“the immeasurable vastness to a hair? © name that God’s 
“people of old did fear to utter! O light that God’s prophet 
“would have perished had he seen! Who are these now so 
“familiar with it /”—It sometimes occurred that these flashes 
of feeling found voice among his intimates, but they were 
quickly repressed; his innate horror of anything like display 
making him ashamed not of the feeling but of its utterance. 

And now we must bring our brief sketch to a close—with 
the regretful sense that so much remains to be said upon 
which we have not touched. There comes to our mind the 
thought that some day there may be done for Thackeray what 
has been done for Sydney Smith, for Ruskin, for George 
Eliot, and others of the community of literary greatness, in 
the collection of the gems of thought from his works, so as to 
place them within the reach of many who searcely know him. 
In the rush and whirl of our busy life, here in the New World, 
there are numbers who, though possessing in full measure an 
appreciation of all true excellence in literature, are yet so 
cumbered with daily cares, that the systematic study of a 
vreat author is an almost unattainable luxury. To them such 
books as those we have mentioned, The Wet and Wisdom ot 
Svdney Smith, Zhe Beauties of Ruskin—and others, are 
treasures of priceless value. Whi should we not have the 
Wet wand Wiesdow of Thackeray, whose honored name is 
dear to English-speaking people everywhere, and whose fame 
is spreading inte a stronger and steadier light as the years go 
on? 

Thackeray's death oceurred in 1863. Toward the close 
of the vear, lis state of health became alarming, and he was 
thout to place himself under more decided treatment than had 
heen as vet considered needful, when suddenly, on Christmas 
eve, the end came. tle had, with habitual consideration for 
others, declined all attendance and dismissed his valet at the 
usual hour for retiring. At midnight he was heard moving 
about his room: but he summoned no one, and must have 
vone to rest quite as on other nights, no special uneasiness 
having been aroused among his household. In the early 


(Christmas morning he was found lying as if in calm sleep, his 
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hands clasped under his head, and on his face the quiet of the 
eternal peace. 

Through the stillness of that solemn slumber we seem to 
hear echoing, like sacred music, his own words written long 
before: “(Quite content (after a pang or two of separation 
“from dear friends here) to put his hand into that of the 
* summoning angel and say, * Lead on, O messenger of God our 


** Father. to the next place whither the divine goodness calls 
.. ls.” 9 


2d Series: VOL. V.—NO. HI. 7 
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Arr. V.—Tue Grar-Frevps or Russia anp AMERICA. 


s Official Trad I. port or Od SAU, S70 s. 
2, The American Furm Book. Ly R. L. Auwen. 
4. Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wattace. 


>. Kuropean Agriculture and Reural hronomy. By Il. 
CoLMAN. 


Ix Aristotle’s famous sketch of the ideal State—a sketch 
as strongly characterized by hard practical sense as that of his 
master Plato by visionary Utopianism—he names, among the 
foremost essentials of the commonwealth’s prosperity, that it 
shall grow its own corn instead of importing it. The advan- 
tages conferred by such a position require no demonstration ; 
but even more obvious is the superiority of a country able to 
export a surplus of grain to other lands, and thereby to hold 
in its hand the very subsistence of many of its possible 
enemies. During the civil wars of the Roman empire, the 
most formidable weapon employed against the imperial city 
was the stoppage of the annual grain fleets from Egypt to 
Sicily ; and what Egypt and Sicily were to the ancient world, 
Russia and America are to the modern world. 

To draw any final conclusion as regards the comparative pro- 
ductive powers of the two great countries, is manifestly impossi- 
ble, and will be so for generations to come. It may be safely 
asserted that neither has yet attained even one-half the 
productive power which it will ultimately possess. Russia 
has a population of seventy millions upon an area capable of 
supporting two hundred millions. America, which could 
easily maintain two hundred and fifty millions inhabitants, 
had, at the last census, only forty millions. Not till every 
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square mile of the unoccupied soil is fully peopled, culti- 
vated and traversed by lines of communication, can the final 
result be arrived at; but even from the necessarily imperfect 
data now available, some estimate may be formed of the 
present resources and capabilities of the world’s two vreat 
providers. 

The agricultural statistics of the United States are se 
generally known, that a very brief recapitulation of them will 
be sufficient for our present purpose. The total area of the 
American republic (exclusive of Alaska) is estimated at 
one billion, nine hundred and twenty-six millions, six hundred 
and thirty-six thousand, eight hundred acres, of which four 
hundred and nine millions, seven hundred and sixty-nine 
thousands, six hundred and thirty-three are arable land. 
According to the best authorities, the wheat-producing States, 
ranked in order of merit, would stand as follows: Illinois first, 
then Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Iowa, Michigan. “The true wheat-tields of the 
republic,” says an American expert, “are to be found in the 
Atlantic States, excluding New England and the extreme 
south; for although large quantities of that grain are 
produced in localities far distant from these, it is almost 
exclusively of that inferior kind known as Spring wheat. 
The Prairie States yield enormously when the ground is first 
broken, but the soi] wears out sooner than that of the Atlantic 
States.” It is to be remarked, however, that while the total 
yield is constantly on the increase, there has been not a little 
fluctuation among the individual States, some advancing, while 
others have retrograded or remained stationary. Minnesota 
and other western States are now coming rapidly to the front, 
while, on the other hand, many districts of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and New York are far less productive than they 
were half a century ago. Several tracts which formerly 
yielded thirty bushels an acre, now average less than fifteen. 
From 1840 to 1850, the inerease in the wheat crop of the 
whole United States was only fifteen millions, six hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, six hundred and seventy-two bushels, 
nearly the whole of which was supplied by the States 
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bordering the great lakes. From 1850 to 1860, however, the 
increase was seventy millions, six hundred and forty-seven 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-seven bushels; and the 
corresponding advance during the two last decades has been 
even greater. The falling-off in the wheat-lands of some of 
the older States is unquestionably to be attributed to the 
system of “exhaustive cropping,” practised by men who, not 
wishing to put themselves to the expense ot artificial fer- 
tilizers, and not caring to give their land a rotation of crops, 
worked it to the utmost, till its productive power was com- 
pletely exhausted, and then moved on to break fresh ground 
farther west. 

But despite these drawbacks, there can be no question as 
to which of the two States, Russia or America, is advancing 
most rapidly in agricultural industry. The ninety million 
acres under cultivation in this country in 1870, had inereased 
To one hundred and twenty millions in IS77%. The production 
of wheat, during the same period, had risen from two hundred 
and thirty-tive millions, eight hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand, seven hundred, to three hundred and sixty million 
bushels; and the value of the annual agricultural exports for 
the last ten years is officially stated as follows: 


a ker kere eawhe) cudeddebennenswateeaes en S311, 750,000 
eee pa taiiieraknetedtd>asekeenshade 501,250,000 
Sod oct ebdebevexe —e Ltstereseienace are 
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Russia’s highest total during the same period is $321,300,000, 
which coniprises hot merely agricultural exports, but all others. 

The agricultural statistics of Russia are less easy to sum- 
marize with any aceuracy, owing partly to the difficulty of 
obtaining any reliable figures in a country so persistently reti- 
cent on every point which concerns itself, and partly to the 
contlicting nature of the few estimates which exist. It seems 
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tolerably certain, however, that of the one billion, eighty-five 
million, six hundred and seventy-one thousand, four hundred 
and ninety acres contained by European Russia, one hundred 
and sixty-four million, seven hundred thousand are to be 
¢lassed as arable soil, of a character varying from compara- 
tive worthlessness to the highest fertility. The bulk of this 
total must be assigned to southern Russia, the predominance 
of forest-land in the north being such that two-thirds of the 
timber grown in the whole country are to be found in Finland 
and the seven northern provinces of Russia proper. 

The genuine corn-country of the Russian empire—/. ¢. the 
region whose productiveness or non-productiveness decides 
the fate of the harvest and the year’s cereal exports—inay be 
roughly represented by an irregular quadrilateral, bounded on 
the north by the provinces of Moscow, Smolensk, and Nijni- 
Novgorod, on the south by the Black Sea, on the east by the 
Volga, and on the west by the Dniester. Throughout the 
greater part of this region, the population is remarkably 
scanty, and the form of husbandry in general use is the old 
* three-field * system, by which one-third of the land is always 
in fallow. The natural aspect of the whole quadrilateral is 
that of a perfectly level plain, absolutely without hills of any 
kind, and watered by countless rivers, the largest of which 
are the Dnieper and the Don. 

To the choicest portions of this vast tract, which occupy 
the central and eastern districts of southern Russia, the natives 
have given the title of * Tchernaya Zemlya” (black soil). It 
has probably shown hitherto but a small part of its grain pro- 
ducing capabilities, having never yet been thoroughly ploughed, 
or probably manured in any way. But such a soil requires 
little aid from without. Over an area equal to that of Austria 
and France combined, extends a rich layer of decayed vege- 
table matter, forming the finest corn-growing soil in Europe, 
or perhaps in the world. The rye-producing districts, lying 
for the most part to the north and west of it, the black soil is 
chiefly a wheat-growing region; and its enormous productive 
power, despite the formidable hindrances which will be 


deseribed later on, is sufficiently proved by the fact of its 
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yielding every year grain enough not only to feed all the 
seventy million Russians, and to supply the countless millions 
of bushels annually consumed for the manufacture of rodka 
(corn-whiskey), but also to leave a vast surplus for expor- 
tation. 

Nevertheless, this magnificent supply-tield has not a few 
drawbacks to contend with, over and above the social and 
financial difficulties, which we shall presently have occasion to 
notice. All its extent, all its richness, can give it noimmunity 
from the scourges which threaten the harvests of other lands ; 
indeed, they tend rather to make it doubly liable to these. 
Seldom do either Western Europe or America witness any 
parallel to the terrific hail storms which at times ravage the 
western border of Russia, destroying not merely the corn, but 
the shrubs and small trees likewise. * The noise of the falling 
* hail-stones,” says an eye-witness of the great storm that devas- 
tated Volhynia in June, L869, “sounded like the distant beat- 
‘ing of drums; and when the storm had passed, we found the 
‘earth absolutely coated for acres together, with crushed 
* twigs and mashed corn-ears, mixed with the carcasses of wild 
‘fowl, which had been literally pounded into the earth. That 
‘one day destroyed eleven thousand acres of the finest corn in 
* Russia.” 

In the central and eastern districts, again, where the great 
plain lies bare to the action of asun almost tropical in its 
intensity, the chief enemy of the Russian husbandman is the 
terrible drought which has caused many famines during the 
last twelve vears. In the early summer of 1873, the valley of 
the Upper Volga had no rain for more than two months, and 
many Villages were left unpeopled by the flight of the inhabi- 
tants to the vreat towns in quest of food, the very seed-corn 
having been devoured in the frenzy of hunger. Another 
scourge, almost equally formidable, is the destructive passage 
of the grasshopper, which, though most frequent along the 
Armenian frontier and in the lowlands of the Caucasus gene- 
rally, is common to the whole corn-growing zone of European 
Russia from east to west. 


But the vastness of this extent, which is a misfortune to the 
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grain region in one way, is its safeguard in another. A tract of 
country wide enough to span the whole distance between the 
Lower Danube and the Bay of Biscay, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be devastated at a single blow by any calamity 
whatsoever; and, in fact, an absolutely general failure of 
crops has never yet been known in Russia. In 1869, while 
battering hail storms were destroying the Volhynian corn over 
thousands of acres at once, the granaries of the Don and the 
Volga were being filled to overflowing. In 1873, when famine 
was doing its worst on the Upper Volga, Bessarabia and 
Volhynia were standing thick with splendid corn. In the 
summer of the present year (1879), the ravages of drought and 
grasshoppers in the Caucasus and Bessarabia, at either 
extremity of the great corn tract, have been more than com- 
pensated by the unusual abundance of the central districts of 
Tamboff and Varonej. Russia has undoubtedly some cause 
for the quaint self-congratulation of the native proverb which 
boasts that “not in one year, nor in two, can you ride across 
the Russian corntields.” 

To a cursory observer, the statistics of Russia’s grain exports, 
during the last twenty years, would seem to indicate an advance 
almost without parallel ; but such is by no means the case. It 
is, indeed, true that her exportation of corn almost tripled 
itself during the fifteen years which elapsed between 1857 and 
i872, the former year showing a total of 51,588,081, the latter 
of 134,600,000 roubles.* But what these figures really imply 
is not that the present total is not conspicuously above the 
average, but the past one was conspicuously below it. Nor 
is this deticieney hard to account for. In 1857, Russia was 
utterly exhausted by the drain of the Crimean war. Of the 
four hundred and nineteen miles of railway which were all 
that she then possessed, not one foot lay either in or near the 
corn-lands of the south ; while of her forty-nine million peasants 
twenty-three millions were serfs working, not for their own 
benefit, but for that of their masters. In 1872, the four 
hundred and nineteen miles had grown into eight thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three, including several important 


* The rouble is worth about seventy-five cents. 
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southern lines; redistributed land was being tilled by free- 
labor, and an influx of foreign capital had given an impetus 
to commercial activity. 

Since that time, and especially during the last three years, 
the Russian grain-trade has declined considerably. The war 
of 1877-78, by suspending traftic on the south-western rail- 
roads to facilitate the transport of troops and military stores, 
produced a depression, augmented by the recent Nihilist 
disturbances. During the first tive months of 187s, the total 
of Russian grain exports was only thirteen million tive hun- 
dred thousand bushels, and barely nine million nine hundred 
thousand, during the corresponding tive months of 1879, the 
deticit falling chietly upon wheat. Whether the large expor- 
tation anticipated this fall will make good the deficiency, 
remains to be seen; but, in any case, the depression cannot last. 
Taking one year with another, the average value of Russia’s 
grain exports may safely be rated as high as 1LOO,Q00,000 
roubles ($75,000,000) annually, 

This is undoubtedly a promising record at first sight ; but 
let us ask how much of it is due to the soil itself, and how 
much to the skill of those who eultivate it. 

Looked at from the latter point of view, the question cer- 
tainly reflects little credit upon Russia. Among her countless 
anomalies, not the least striking is her simultaneous display of 
the best crops and the worst farming in. the world. Like 
Spain, Italy and Turkey, she is fruitful, not by means of her 
inhabitants, but im spite of them. To her may titly be 
applied the famous sentence in which Douglas Jerrold’s 
quaint humor photographed the fertility of Australia: 
“Tickle the earth with a hoe and she will laugh with a har- 
vest.” It is, indeed, the highest praise of the black soil, that 
it should yield such crops under such agriculture. In the 


north-west, it is true, and more especially in the immediate 


neighborhood of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the improve- 


ments of Western Europe have begun to creep in; but the 
soil of those districts is, for the most part, thin, stony and 
comparatively unproductive. In a word, the present condi- 


tion of northern and southern Russia represents the two horns 
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of a dilemma—well-farmed land which is bad, and good land 
which is ill-farmed. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. The natural unprogressive- 
ness of the Slavonian race, fostered by ignorance, superstition, 
and the lack of that direet communication with the outer 
world which is the surest means of civilization, has made and 
kept the Russian peasantry what they are—an Asiatic popula- 
tion in a European empire. A few years ago, this fact was 
exemplified in a somewhat singular manner. Among the 
articles sent home from Central Asia by Gen. Kaufmann, in 
1860, to figure in the Turkistan Exhibition at St. Peters- 
burg, were a number of the rude wooden plows and harrows 
used by the husbandmen of Khokand and Bokhara; and it 
was not a little amusing to watch the conscience-stricken looks 
of the Russian land-owners as they recognized in these bar- 
barous tools the exact counterpart of those which they had 
seen their own plowmen using upon Russian soil only a few 
weeks before ! 

Nor is the native system of farming any farther advanced 
than its implements. Drainage, whether subsoil or surface, 
is (as any one who has travelled in the interior of Russia 
can bear witness) virtually unknown. Mechanical appliances, 
labor-saving machinery, scientific culture and manuring, the 
countless improvements developed by the experience of the 
past generation, are things undreamed-of in the philosophy 
of the simple Mujik. Planted upon the best corn-land in 
the world, he has merely seratched its surface instead of 
plowing it up. The jog-trot husbandry bequeathed to him 
by his forefathers exactly suits his easy nature, and each gene- 
ration treads in the steps of its predecessor, viewing every- 
thing that savors of invention or improvement, either with 
stolid indifference or with jealous suspicion. This undue 
attachment to the exploded theories of the Past, and want 
of adaptability to the sudden emergencies of the Present, 
have been photographed in one word by a fitly national 
proverb: “The Russian is strong in backward wisdom.” 

It would, however, be a flagrant injustice to the peasantry 


of Russia to charge upon their unprogressive spirit the whole 
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blame of their country’s agricultural backwardness. Many, 
honestly anxious to improve their condition, find the force of 
adverse circumstances too great for them. The twenty-three 
inillions of emancipated serfs are naturally helpless on finding 
themselves left to their own devices, after being so long 
accustomed to be fed, housed, and cared-for by their masters 
while the twenty-six millions of free peasants, among whom 
are to be found the most enterprising and intelligent members 
of the laboring class, have to contend with a two-fold obstacle 
of formidable power—poverty and debt. At the time of the 
~ redistribution ” of 1861-2, the majority of these men pur- 
chased land on credit, far too hastily and imprudently in many 
cases, and the liabilities thus incurred have hampered them 
ever since. In the central province of Kostroma—to take 
only one instance out of many—the land, which %& there of a 
stony and ungrateful character, worth perhaps fifty kopecks 
(35 cents) per dessiatire (214 acres), has been sold to the peas- 
ants for nearly thrice that amount ; and those who had not the 
purchase-noney in hand at the time—naturally a very large 
majority—are actually paying interest upon it at the rate of 
six per cent. in addition to a poll-tax of fourteen to sixteen 
roubles (S11 or 812) upon every male belonging to them. In 
truth, of all the disasters which ean befall the Russian laborer, 
the most fatal is the ineurring of a debt, however small. 
Onee ensnared, he can seldom, if ever, free himself from the 
clutches of the rapacious usurers who are the curse of pro- 
vincial Russia, fattening upon the misery of the people like 
vultures upon carrion. In many of the central provinces, it 
is no uncommon thing to meet with a field hand who has 
mortgaged his entire summer's labor in advance, for a pittance 
of food barely sufficient to keep himself and his family from 
absolute starvation, without any question of wages whatever. 
Under such conditions, what hope of improvement can there 
be for either land or cultivator ¢ 

If a brief digression would not be out of place, it should 
be remarked, that this anomalous relation between the rich 
and the poor—between the landsharks and their helpless 
victims—is not, unhappily, contined to Russia. The country 
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that boasts of leading the world in civil and religious liberty, 
has its small army of landlords who have possession of the 
soil, and compel their tenants, on pain of starvation, to 
support them. And besides the abuses of rapacious land- 
lords, usurious money exchangers have possession of the 
commerce of every civilized capital in Europe and America, 
and can put up the price of bread and put down the price of 
labor, ad libitum. Christendom seems to have run mad with 
greed of other people’s earnings. America is but little behind 
England in this respect. The landlord exacts the time 
“honored ” ten per cent. for the use of his property, and feels 
aggrieved and becomes aggressive if the extortion is not paid 
in advanee. The manufacturer must have his seven per cent. 
on the capital invested in his business, in addition to his profits, 
or he feels despoiled of his rights, and justified in reducing 
the wages of his employés. This greed of usury is, we 
repeat, prevalent throughout Christendom. In Russia, this 
rapacity appears more hideous because of the extreme 
destitution of the class against which it is practised. In the 
western world it seems less hideous only because the masses 
are able, despite its existence, to keep themselves, for the most 
part, above actual pauperism. [low long they will be able to 
do so, in the face of the increasing exactions of a growing 
multitude of capitalists, landlords and bondholders, all hungry 
for profits, discounts and dividends, which they do not earn 
and have no right to possess, is a question not easily answered. 
The evil is certain to continue, however, until the oppressed 
classes compel the masters of mankind to submit to a new 
* deal,” and society, profiting by the bitter experience of the 
past, Inaugurates an era of justice and good-will. Pauperism 
is certainly on the increase in western Europe as well as in 
Russia and America, which means, simply, that the conditions 
of life imposed by the dominant class on the lower, weaker, 
or less favored classes, are too hard for them to endure. llow 
true it is that, 
‘** Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” | 

Another great drawback to the full development of the 

Russian corn-trade, is to be found in the peculiar character of 
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the native traders themselves. These are for the most part 
men of little or no education, usually springing from the 
peasant class, and not unfrequently from that portion of it 
which was in a state of actual slavery up to the emancipation 
of Is6é1. Wealthy as many of them are, they still retain the 
slavery dress, the uncouth habits, the coarse speech and fre- 
quent oaths, of their former condition. Few, if any of them, 
have ever crossed the frontier of Russia. Their travels are 
usually measured by an occasional journey to Moscow, or to 
the great fair at Nijni-Novgorod, which is too completely 
occupied with business to give them any leisure for observa- 
tion. To expect the quickness and versatility of civilized 
commerce from minds thus unalterably fixed in one groove, 
would be manifestly absurd. The average trader’s idea of 
business is as primitive as his brother-peasant’s idea of farm- 
ing. Of the daring and complicated operations carried on by 
the great capitalists of other lands, he has no conception what- 
ever. [lis boldest flight in this direction is to hoard up his 
corn for three or four years together in the hope of a famine, 
and then sell at a fabulous price whenever that happy contin- 
gency shall arrive. Not long ago, a friend of the writer was 
expostulating with a rich native merchant at Vorone} upon 
his negligence in not deepening the river which flowed past 
his premises, sufficiently to permit the passage of barges, in 
which case his protits would be nearly doubled. But the 
Russian answered with an air of perfect conviction: “It’s 
impossible. My mill, yonder, to be sure, has deepened the 
channel a little, but a mill can do what a man ean’t.” Thus, 
the very fact which showed the possibility of the undertaking, 
was, in his eyes, the strongest proof of its impossibility. To 
preach enterprise and improvement to such men as these, would 
be as hopeless us reading poetry to an oyster. 

Nor is this all. Nature, as well as man, has placed in the 
path of national commerce obstacles of no trivial kind. 
Allusion has already been made to the various scourges which 


beset the Russia harvest; but such disasters are only occasional, 


and often of very limited extent. Far more formidable, 
because more difficult to avert, are the effects produced by a 
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climate where the winter lasts unbroken from November till 
April. At any moment during the spring thaw, the farmer 
may find all his labors placed at the mercy of a sudden freshet, 
against which no precaution can avail. As the snow falls, so 
must it lie; and the accidental lodgment of the winter drifts 
will often decide the fate of a splendid harvest in the ensuing 
season. Nor, even when the crop is safely reaped and 
garnered, are its owner's anxieties at an end; for then 
comes another problem equally trying, viz.: the means of 
transporting it to its destination. This is no light matter in 
Russia. In many of the southern provinces, the very post- 
roads are frequently so miry and so unsound, that it is no 
unusual thing to see a whole team wedged as if in a quicksand, 
and requiring the aid of a lever and shovel to extricate it. 
On the great central plain between Kieff and Koursk, after a 
long continuance of rainy weather, the traveller is occasionally 
puzzled by the sight of a stream which he does not remember 
to have noticed on his last journey that way, till the apparition 
of a toll-bar across it suddenly apprizes him that the supposed 
stream is really a submerged highway! During the terrible 
famines which have repeatedly devastated Russia of late years, 
it has more than once happened that men have died of hunger 
by scores, within a few miles of the food which would have 
saved them, but which the impassable condition of the roads 
rendered absolutely inaccessible. Such Causes as these pro- 
duced the fearful disasters which attended the converging 
march of the Russian armies toward Sebastopol in the autumn 
of 1854. Tlorses and oxen perished by hundreds in dragging 


the heavy guns through the sea of mud which covered the 
whole country, while the soldiers themselves dropped so fast 
along the line of march from disease, hunger, or exhaustion, 
that for years afterwards the fatal route could be traced as 
clearly as a map, by the whitening bones of men and beast. 

For not a few of the evils above enumerated, the most 
obvious remedy is undoubtedly the infusion into the Russian 
empire of the skill, enterprise, and capital which it so urgently 
requires, by judiciously encouraging foreign immigration. But 


this is much more easily said than done. Conditions of life, 
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such as those which we have attempted to depict—especially 
when supplemented by the almost irresponsible tyranny of the 
provincial authorities, the well-authenticated instances of 
which would sound absolutely incredible to untravelled readers 

are scarcely calculated to attract many colonists, despite the 
tempting offers of freehold land and stock perseveringly held 
out by the Russian government. Over all such inducements, 
Johann of Zurich, and Hans of Breslau, and Ludwig of 
Konigsberg, shake their heads with a sturdy Vein, das geht 
nicht / and prefer remaining quietly at home, or, in case of 
need, trying their fortune in America ;* while the Russian 
peasants, far too weak both in numbers and energy to meet 
the requirements of the vast territory which they inhabit, 
plod on in the same unchanging round, under the benumbing 
influence of that ereed which has paralyzed the Slavonian race 
for centuries: “ What was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for us.” What Russia’s greatest fortress was, 
after the battle of the Alma, so is Russia herself now—a 
colossal stronghold inadequately garrisoned. 

Such, then, are the hindrances which beset the agricultural 
industry of Russia; and in the face of obstacles so formidable 
and so manifold, the wonder is not that it should be as back- 
ward as it is, but rather that it should ever have been able to 
advance half so far. Nevertheless, its present condition, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, gives ample promise of future 
development. During the ten years which have elapsed since 
Is, the grain-producing region has been opened by the rail- 
ways, not indeed to anything like an adequate extent, but still 
quite sufficiently to give a marked impetus to the export trade, 
and bring the ports of the Black Sea into direct communi- 
cation with the great commercial centres of the interior. A 
single glance at the map will give the general outline of the 
transport system. 

The natural outlets of the corn-growing zone of European 


Russia are obviously Odessa on the west and Taganrog on the 


* Most of the German settlers in Russia are either tradesmen established in 
the great cities, or overseers in the manufacturing districts. German farmers 
and land-owners (except on the Lower Volga) are comparatively rare. 
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east, the former lying in the north-west angle of the Black 
Sea, and the latter at the point where the Don discharges itself 
into the Sea of Azoff. Up to the present time, however, 
Odessa has absorbed the lion’s share of the seaport trade. 
Nor is the reason of this inequality hard to discover. The 
Don, which, if available as a highway of traffic, would pour 
through Taganrog a sufficient trade to make it one of the most 
important places in the empire, is debarred of this distinetion 
by the extreme shallowness of its channel and the countless 
shoals-which obstruct it.* But if the river itself is bad, the 
Sea of Azoff, into which it flows, is infinitely worse. In the 
emphatic words of a native critic, it is “not a sea, but a pan.” 
Its shallowness is such, that vessels of any considerable 
draught and tonnage are actually compelled to anchor not 
less than twelve, and sometimes fourteen, miles from the 
harbor itself, loading and unloading by means of tenders and 
lighters. Under such conditions, the preference given to 
Odessa, and its present rank as fie grain port of Europe, are 
easily accounted for. 

But between the two ports there lies a third, which, in the 
judgment of not a few Russian experts, is destined one day 
to rival, if not actually to surpass them. The renown of 
Sebastopol as a formidable fortress and naval port have, until 
very recently, cast completely into the shade its matchless 
qualifications as a commercial haven; but these are at last 
beginning to be recognized as they deserve. Placed, as it is, 
half-way to the northern entrance of the Bosphorus, com- 
pletely sheltered from rough weather by its encircling hills, and 
possessing the crowning advantage of being the only Russian 
harbor never closed by ice at any season, the great Crimean 
seaport seems specially formed by nature for a commercial em- 
porium of the first order. From its narrow mouth, which is 
defended by the two great forts that figured so prominently 
in the famous siege of 1854-5, the main harbor expands into 
a smooth land-locked bay a mile and a quarter in length, deep 


* In the Lower Don, between Kalatch aud Rostoffs, there are no fewer 
than thirty-nine sand-banks, and it is nothing unusual to see a Cossack coolly 
riding across the stream, just in front of some passing steamer ! 
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enough to float a three-decker close to the shore. At right 
angles to it, not far from the mouth, branches off a smaller 
harbor about half as long, known as the * Man-of-War Ilaven,” 
which forms the eastern boundary of the town of Sebastopol 
itself, 

The connection of all these ports with the great commercial 
centres of the interior has been established only within the 
last few vears ; but it is already beginning to bear fruit. The 
prolongation of the Moscow-Kieff railway to Odessa, com- 
pleted in the spring of 1870, has brought the great southern 
port within three days’ journey of St. Petersburg itself, and 
augmented its trading facilities tenfold. The western line 
from Odessa to Kishiretf—the same by which the Russian 
troops were brought up to the Roumanian frontier at the 
outset of the late war—has opened up the corn-lands of Bess- 
arabia, while the ecross-line from the Odessa-Kiefl railroad to 
Kharkotf (crossing the Dnieper at Krementschug) has done 
the same for the whole western portion of Little Russia. From 
Kharkotf itself, as the great southern railway centre (con- 
nected with Moscow by a line via Koursk) radiate two very 
important commercial highways—the one running south to 
Sebastopol, via Ekaterinoslav and Simferopol, the other to the 
two ports at the mouth of the Don, Rostoff and Taganrog. 
The latter place is connected with Moscow by another and 
more direct route up the Don valley, whieh establishes com- 
munication with the two great internal centres of the corn 
trade, Vorone] and Tambotf ; the former lving in the track of 
the main line, and the latter being connected with it by a 
branch from Kozlotf, recently prolonged to the vreat tnanu- 
facturing town of Saratoff on the Volga. 

The important possibilities suggested by the opening of 
these and other highways of national commerce, naturally 
called attention to the defeets of Taganrog as a trading post, 
and the corresponding advantages possessed by Sebastopol. 
As early as January, IS71, an elaborate scheme was propounded 
by a native expert for utilizing the latter's capabilities for 
purposes of trattic. This project comprised the construction 


of the line which now connects the place with the railway 
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system of the interior, and the more daring scheme of uniting 
its harbor with that of Balaklava by means of a canal. This 
canal—the cost of which was estimated by its projector at 
14,000,000 roubles ($10,500,000) was to follow the course of 
the Tchernaya (Black) River, and curving around the heights 
of Inkerman, to meet the farthest extremity of the “ Great 
Harbor,” thus providing both trading vessels and ships of war 
with a line of retreat completely unassailable by a naval force. 
“Tt would also be advisable to construct,” continued the pro- 
jector “a stone quay, ten thousand and twenty-five feet along 
the western side of the Man-of-War Haven, for the loading 
and unloading of merchant-vessels—a spot recommendable 
both from its convenient depth of water, and its proximity 
to the site chosen for the railway depot at the mouth of the 
Vorontzoff Ravine.” The more pressing cares of foreign 
war and internal dissensions, with the financial straits super- 
induced by them, have hitherto prevented the completion of 
this well-conceived enterprise; but its advantages are now so 
generally recognized, that its final accomplishment is probably 
a mere question of time. * 

Time, indeed, is all that Russia needs to extricate her from 
many of the difficulties by which she is now beset. With 
advancing civilization will come freer intercourse with other 
lands, internal reforms and improvements, foreign immigration, 
foreign industry, foreign capital. Scientific cultivation will 
gradually supersede the antiquated and clumsy methods of 
farming which are now in use, and will thus carry the 
productive power of Russia far beyond its present limits. 
New lines of railroad will complete the still very imperfect 
system of transport. The forest-lands of the north will be 
cleared and cultivated. Science and industry will claim tens 
of thousands of acres in Poland and Lithuania, which are now 
bare moorland or unwholesome morass; and the waste places 
of the empire will be changed into populous and self-supporting 
districts. The Slavonian race cannot, indeed, hope to rival 


* Kertch and Nikolaieff, as harbors of minor importance, and not so abso- 
lutely commercial as Odessa and Taganrog, have been purposely omitted in the 
present survey. 
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the fertility of invention and the untiring enterprise which 
have made the American name famous throughout the world ; 
but although the United States seem destined to occupy the 
first place among agricultural nations, Russia may fairly 
consider herself secure of the second. 
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Arr. VI.—Tue Ernics or Urrerrartantsm. 


Tue first germ of Utilitarian ethics is found in the 
teachings of Epicurus, condensed in the following four propo- 
sitions: The pleasure which produces no pain is to be em- 
braced. The pain which produces no pleasure is to be avoided. 
The pleasure is to be avoided which prevents a greater 
pleasure or produces a greater pain. The pain is to be endured 
which averts a greater pain or secures a greater pleasure. The 
doctrines expressed in these four canons naturally became 
debased in the hands of Epicurus’ disciples ; the docile imita- 
tor never ascending so high as his master, the inventor. Thus 
the pleasure of Epicurus came to be identified with mere 
animalism. 

[t was not until Mandeville offered his low idea of pursu- 
ing virtue for policy’s sake that any attempt was made to 
revive the system of Epicurus. From the time morality first 
became an object of consideration, even down to the present 
day, the vast majority of mankind have been moved to do good 
and hindered from doing evil for policy’s sake, or from fear of 
offending society. Hobbes, Locke and Hume largely aided in 
extending, as well as improving, the doctrines of Mandeville. 
But the work of relegating what were then isolated ideas, and 
weaving them into one fabric was left for Jeremy Bentham. 

The well-known  greatest-happiness-greatest-number-prin- 
ciple, the phraseology of which is better known than its mean- 
ing, was the corner-stone of the foundation of Bentham’s 
theory of ethics, whose treatise on which was admirably 
supported by James Mill. In the writings both of Bentham 
and Mill, there seems an unexpressed acceptation of the doctrine 
of human depravity insinuating a corrupt element into their 


system. It required a nature full of the enthusiasm of 
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humanity, with as much vigor of thought as was possessed by 
Bentham or James Mill, to show the truth and beauty of this 
greatest happiness principle. Such a nature was John Stuart 
Mills ; and in his singularly clear and profound work on Utili- 
tarianism is contained a lucid explanation of what the princi- 
ple means, what sanction it has, and of what proof it is sus- 
ceptible. 

The utilitarian theory of ethies is founded on the propo- 
sition that the end of all human action is happiness; in 
other words, pleasure and exemption from pain. The pursuit 
of happiness is an unconscious as well as a conscious end, and 
as much a law of human existence as breathing or the cir- 
culation of the blood. In the purely animal state the object 
of every action is for the highest good of the actor. In 
overcrowded cities there are many to whom the satisfaction of 
hunger is the only good; yet this pleasure is sufticient to 
demand almost a life of pain to aequire it; so also are the 
pleasures belonging to the accumulation of wealth, and the 
love of fame and power. But with mental growth come new 
pleasures and pains. To the honest student no branch of knowl- 
edge is free from painful drudgery. The body must suffer 
that one may reach the pleasure derived from reason and imag- 
ination. In amore advanced growth, it is a greater pleasure to 
live in pain at the behest of duty, than to neglect the duty; 
a greater pleasure to renounce life itself, if the renunciation 
accords with the ideal of right, than to live and fall short of 
that ideal. 

The effort to tind happiness has brought mankind out 
of barbarism into civilization ; knowledge, therefore, is more 
desirable than ignorance, and altruism than selfishness. 
Although knowledge brings with it a dissatisfaction and weari- 
ness of spirit, such as does not exist in a state of ignorance, it 
is still preferable. The ignorant man may prefer his careless- 
ness and indifference to the anxieties and responsibilities of 
knowledge; yet, who is there possessing culture and bearing 
the pains accompanying it, that would change his condition 
for a state of unconsciousness of the beauties of external things. 
The ignorant can only appreciate their own condition ; while 
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the cultured can appreciate both, and are the only judge as to 
which of the two states is preferable. “ Better,” says J. 8. 
Mill, “be a dissatisfied Socrates, than a satisfied pig.” 

But knowledge is not the only source of happiness. It is 
essential to cultivate the emotions and train them to altruistic 
ends; for he is the happiest who never asks himself what he 
shall do to be happy, but bends his best energies to promote 
the interests of others. This is the mental tone Utilitarianism 
aims at. It employs an already existing human force, viz.: the 
desire for happiness, and applies it to feasible and useful ends. 

Among the many charges brought against this theory, two 
of an entirely opposite character invite special attention—a 
fact showing how much the theory is misunderstood. One 
class of opponents claim that Utilitarianism steals from Chris- 
tian ethics; while another regards it as the embodiment of 
selfishness. The advocates of Utilitarianism do not shrink 
from using those elements in Christianity consistent with their 
principles, any more than does Christianity exclude the teachings 
of the Stoics, the Epicureans and other Pagan philosophers. 

In his essay on Bentham’s defence of Mill, Macaulay 
finds opportunity to charge the greatest happiness-principle 
with piracy. “The greatest happiness-principle of Bentham,” 
he says, “is included in Christian morality, and to our think- 
‘ing, it is exhibited there in an infinitely more sound and philo- 
“sophie form than in the utilitarian speculations. ‘Do as 
“vou would be done by; love your neighbor as yourself,’ 
“these are the precepts of Jesus Christ. Understood in an 
“enlarged sense these precepts are in fact a direction to every 
“man to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
“ber. But this direction would be utterly unmeaning, as it 
“actually is in Mr. Bentham’s philosophy, unless it were 
“ accompanied by a sanction. In the Christian scheme, accord- 
“ingly, it is accompanied by a sanction of immense force.” 

This shows clearly that Macaulay regarded utilitarian 
ethies as devoid of sanction. Is not the record of mankind 
the strongest sanction of which we can conceive‘ Is human 
experience to go for naught‘ Ever since mankind have been 
able to appreciate good, has not the effort to benefit others 
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always been applauded when recognized? The conscience of 
each individual is what we might call an internal sanction. 
Derived from early associations together with a chaotic mass of 
feelings and ideas, it represents to each one his ideal of right. 
This conscience is the instigator of all good. A careful atten- 
tion to its warnings, with the help of liberal culture, will do 
more to foster and sustain a virtuous life than precepts given 
from any authority however high. 

Macaulay affirms that the greatest happiness-principle is 
included in Christian morality. Of course, he does not admit 
Utilitarianism to be a principle, for he would then be guilty 
of a gross solecism. Christian ethics comprise a number of 
precepts, and in precepts no principle can be included. 

The other charge, that of selfishness, is made by no less 
an authority than Mr. Lecky. In fact, selfishness and Utili- 
tarianism are to him synonymous terms. He so far misunder- 
stands its spirit as to claim that it sanctions acts of injustice 
and even crime. This error is due to too narrow a view of the 
aim of the happiness principle. Experience has shown that 
freedom of action and thought promote the happiness of 
mankind; that the principle of liberty must be upheld to as 
full an extent as the condition of people will allow. To 
violate a principle in order to get rid of an obstacle to progress 
is not in accordance with utilitarian ethics. “If a man be 
* convinced,” says Mr. Lecky, “that no act which is useful 
* can possibly be criminal; if it is in his power, by perpetrating 
* what is called a crime, to obtain an end of great immediate 
* utility ; and if he is able to seeure such absolute secrecy as to 
“render it perfectly certain that his act cannot become an 
“ example, and cannot, in consequence, exercise any influence 


on the general standard of morals, it appears demonstrably 
* certain that on utilitarian principles he would be justified in 
* performing it.”* 

No man of expanded vision could be convinced that 
“no act which is useful can possibly be criminal.” He would 
perceive that an act might be useful to a few, but injurious 
to a great many. A_ well-devised system of robbing the 


* History of European Morals, Vol. 1, chap. I. 
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community may be useful to the few who manage municipal 
affairs in New York city, but it is hurtful to the community. 
No honest man could console himself with the thought that 
any base act might be free from detection. The feeling of 
absolute secrecy would have no weight with him. Mr. Lecky 
uses the expressions, “great immediate utility.” The utili- 
tarian moralist recognizes no great immediate utility which de- 
mands the violation of any principle established by experience. 
Useful and not useful are relative terms, like right and wrong, 
and can only be measured by what mankind have shown them- 
selves able to perform. 

But let us examine further into the ethics of these adverse 
criticisms. “If I am convineed,” says Mr. Lecky, “ that 
“ utility alone constitutes virtue; and if 1 am meditating any 
“ particular act, the sole question of morality must be whether 
“ that act which is on the whole useful produces a net result of 
happiness. To determine this question, | must consider both 
the immediate and remote consequences of the act ; but the 


. 


© 


. 
. 


latter are not ascertained by asking what would be the result 
if every one did as I do, but by asking how far, as a matter of 
* fact, my act is likely to produce imitators, or affect the conduct 
“and future acts of others. It is quite clear that no act which 
* produces, on the whole, more pleasure than pain, can on utili- 
tarian principles be vicious. It is, 1 think, equally clear that 
no one could act consistently on such a principle without 


. 


. 


. 
© 


being led to consequences which, in the common judgement 


‘of mankind, are grossly and scandalously immoral.” 

Mr. Lecky talks about the net result of happiness as if the 
influence of human beings upon one another were as easily 
grasped as the profit and loss in a merchant’s account books. 
The greatest happiness-principle is often too remote from the 
particular meditated act to be directly appealed to. There are 
subservient principles and interests which must be considered in 
the solution of a difficulty ; recognizing these is recognizing the 
greater. In placing a book upon the table instead of letting it 
fall from my hand, I am considering the safety of the book, not 
the law of density of bodies, or the law of gravitation ; yet the 
act recognizes them. It is perfectly clear “ that no act which 
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“ produces on the whole more pleasure than pain can, on 
“ utilitarian principles, be vicious ;” but it is necessary to be 
very careful how we estimate pleasure and pain. When we 
think of the pleasure which might accrue to hundreds of 
people by the violation of a principle, we are apt to forget 
the pain involved in the future by that act of retrogression. 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” 

In the ample quotation from Mr. Lecky, given above, there 
is a passage containing the true utilitarian spirit, enjoining 
every moralist to consider how his act is likely “ to produce 
imitators and affect the conduct and future acts of others ;” 
while in the last sentence we are told that acting on “ such a 
principle,” would lead to * consequences which, in the common 
judgment of mankind, are grossly immoral.” The facts will 
not bear out this statement. Intelligent conduct, which 
regards the interests of others, is never grossly and scandalously 
immoral in the judgment of mankind. 

“If what we call virtue,” says Mr. Lecky, “be only vir- 
“ tuous because it is useful, it is only virtuous when it is use- 
“ful.” Virtue and happiness, 7. ¢. what is useful, are insepa- 
rable. When is chastity, integrity, or benevolence, not useful ¢ 
These are qualities admitted to be good because they produce 
happiness. The establishment of liberty has been fraught with 
terrible human suffering, both in mental anguish and bodily 
torture ; thousands have been slaughtered by massacre, inqui- 
sition, and coup-d’ctat ; sacred homes have been made desolate, 
cities have been sacked, and those feelings which are dear to 
the human soul have been rudely violated. Tongue cannot 
tell the pangs that have been endured before liberty reigned 
supreme. Were it not that liberty brought peace and happiness, 
it would never have been admitted into the economy of 
mankind. It costs too much for anything less than happiness. 

What demand this selfish theory, as Mr. Lecky calls it, 
makes upon its adherents! It recognizes that each one seeks 
his own happiness of necessity. It claims that the best method 
of finding it is to make others happy, not with selfish delibera- 


tion, but because it is right. The greatest happiness-principle 
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demands of every follower an earnest endeavor to develop 
his being to the utmost. It demands a life of sympathy, priva- 
tion and labor. It is for the moralist who questions this, to 
tind some other and better principle. If patience and labor 
spent in relieving the wants of mankind; if devotion and 
energy given to bring about a larger measure of justice ; if 
even martyrdom in a good cause can be called selfish, because 
the laborers in these different fields of action prefer it merely 
to the satisfying their bodily and wsthetic wants; then Utili- 
tarianism is seltish indeed, for it not only sanctions but urges 
this kind of conduct. It might be well to amend our nomen- 
clature. Actions which have for their end the individual’s 
interest, and actions which have for their end the interests 
of others, ought not to be characterized by the same word— 
selfish. Selfishness is usually applied to the former class of 
actions. “All pleasures,” says Bain, “ are self-regarding ; it is 
impossible to have pleasure outside our own mind.” The 
devotee, the martyr, the hero, seek their pleasure as much as 
the gourmand, the libertine and the miser; but what a vast 
gulf between the two! Pleasure-seeking is part of our nature. 
It cannot be eluded. The question is how to direct and give 
efficiency to this tendency. 

The end which is sought in life as taught by Utilitarianism 
is also a standard of morality, a test of right and wrong. 
Whatever morality Christian ethics teaches, the strongest 
enthusiast cannot claim that it supplies a test of right and 
wrong. It is full of good rules and guides; but rules and 
guides are only useful in particular and concrete cases. When 
circumstances are complicated, he whe wishes to decide as to his 
best course, after having extricated and arranged the facts from 
the surrounding mass of confusion, needs some test to enable 
him to determine which body of facts is of the gravest 
import. The greatest happiness-principle meets just that 
want. It is an ultimate principle which does not come 
into immediate contact with the details of life. Let us take a 
familiar example: A clergyman has a bishopric offered him. 
It is either better for him to accept, or to refuse it; one 
course is right, the other wrong. He can find out the right 
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by appealing to the utilitarian principle ; but the appeal cannot 
be direct. He cannot ask himself which course will promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number; but rather, 
which course harmonizes more with those principles and 
interests promotive of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Ile must consider his fitness for the position, the 
interests of those connected with him in the prospective 
bishoprie and of those still under his guidance, the good of the 
Church, and, above all, the best method of advancing those 
truths which, according to the dictum of human experience, 
make men happy. But as the Bible and Prayer-Book are 
often in requisition to help men to live right, Utilitarianism is 
not unfrequently appealed to under the name of Christianity. 
In simple cases there is no need of appeal to any test, such 
having been decided by mankind in the process of discover- 
ing right from wrong. It is when the circumstances are 
intricate, that some principle by which a conscientious man can 
arrive at a sound decision, is needed. 

Many questions of right and wrong are settled by the com- 
mon-sense of mankind. It is no longer a question whether a 
citizen of intelligence should have a voice in the legislature, but 
it is a question whether women should share in it. It is no 
longer a question whether crime be permitted by the State, but 
it is a question whether education should be compulsory. It is 
no longer a question whether one has aright to enjoy the results 
of his own faculties, but it is a question whether a person 
ought to inherit unlimited wealth. Utility is the ultimate 
appeal in these questions. What is useful must be determined 
by a careful analysis and synthesis of human experience. But, 
we may be told, that one is liable to make wrong inferences as 
to what is useful; that it is as difficult to know what the prin- 
ciple teaches as to decide right from wrong; as difficult to 
know the test as the thing tested. Our opponents may fairly 
ask: Who is to take care of the custodian? While knowledge 
is limited to sensation there never will be absolute truth. The 
mind cannot get outside of itself; an infallible test is therefore 


impossible. Straight lines are not perfectly straight, nor are 
the best scientitic experiments absolutely accurate. We must 
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accept the dogma that health and happiness are good, and 
having already sufficient experience to know what conduces 
to these ends, we must patiently labor to make them more 
universal and more complete. Accumulated experience is 
continually facilitating the use of such a test, thus solving the 
problem how it can best be applied. 

There was a time when it was considered wicked to speak 
ill of kings. Men and women were taught in the nursery 
to regard the king as almost infallible, “ the Lord’s annointed,” 
against whom nothing should be said. But it came to 
be known that some kings were wicked, corrupt and weak, 
the tools of cunning counsellors, robbing the State for their 
selfish ends. Then the people had to rise up and institute 
checks to regulate these rulers. The feelings belonging to the 
sentiment, honor the king, became less sacred, and free speech 
grew to be recognized as aright. Liberty was allied to utility, 
and found to be precious because of its utility. So, too, a 
very early stage of human experience taught mankind that 
chastity worked for their best interests. But it does not 
follow that liberty and chastity are intuitive truths. To 
persons brought up in centres of civilization, without know- 
ing the past, a difficult conclusion might be readily accepted ; 
but the pages of history and daily observation clearly show 
that these truths are not intuitive, but have been learned by 
bitter experience ; the test of their truth being in the happiness 
produced, 

We come now to another aspect of the subject, which 
has scarcely been hinted at even by its best advocates. 


Utilitarianism is capable of being adopted as a religion. 
There are certain requirements to be fulfilled, in order to 
make a religion complete: these can be embodied in three 
divisions. It must, firstly, direct motive power; secondly, 
guide conduct ; thirdly, supply consolation. In these days of 
free thought and scientific attainment, no doctrine or body of 
doctrines, can take a tangible hold of the human mind which 
forbids inquiry on any one subject. Free thought is too 
aggressive to allow of beliefs which are opposed to the 
dominion of reason. Intelligent men and women are already 
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finding a religion which meets the requirements of their 
natures, at once free from superstitions, and harmonious with 
liberty in all its phases of thought and action. Such a religion 
is Utilitarianism. 

Let us see how it meets the requirements as stated above. 
Utilitarianism directs motives by engendering a love for man- 
kind. Ilistory teems with instances of the power of patriot- 
ism to evoke all that is noble in man’s nature. In patriotism 
is contained that feeling of love to one’s belongings, which 
is observed in the father towards his family and the burgess 
towards his city. The patriot knows the history of his coun- 
try, is acquainted with its failures and successes, its trials and 
triumphs ; he has learned to honor the heroes who have spent 
their strength for its prosperity; it is engraven in his nature 
that he is part of the progressive power, and he freely assumes 
his share in the struggle for his country’s growth. A wider 
knowledge would extend this love, rooting out the prejudices 
allied to sectionalism, and giving freer scope to thought and 
sympathy. The patriot would then become the world-lover. 
All enterprises for the uplifting of his fellows would have his 
sympathy from whatever part of the globe they came. He 
would countenance no act on the part of the nation to which 
he belongs, prejudicial to the interest of sister nations; and 
as a statesman, his policy for national development would not 
be restricted to his own, but would aim to help other tongues 
and races. It is already known how much patriotism raises 
the tone of character and ennobles the motives. Imagine, 
then, a more comprehensive patriotism, world-loving—greater 
and more radical! This is the motive power which Utili- 
tarianism seeks to infuse. 

Hlow can the utilitarian principle guide conduct‘ It has 
no written canon contained within a volume. Its dicta are 
found in what men have done in science, literature, and art; 
finding by a careful comparison those methods and_pro- 
duetions which are of the greatest utility in each distinctive 
department, which alone can bring about improvement and 


progress. The guide then is experience. It is by experience we 
learn how best to administer to our bodily wants. We know 
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how to make our houses habitable and healthful, and how to 
furnish them in accordance with taste and refinement. We 
know how to supply the necessary foundation for our intel- 
lectual needs, and in a measure, how to satisfy them. We 
also know that it is good to cultivate our sympathies and 
those virtues which are essential to our well-being. Advanced 
experience will teach us the proper adjustment of the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities. When, therefore, the path of truth is 
strewn with difficulties, a watchful observance of self, an 
attentive ear to the voices of recognized leaders of thought, 
with a determination to do right, will clear up the difficulties 
and show the proper course to pursue. 

What are called new experiences are really new combina- 
tions of old experiences. For instance, the art of legislation is 
not new; the government of large countries is not new; repub- 
lies are not new; but the republic of the United States is a new 
experience—in other words, a new relation of parts. This 
view must be accepted in order to make experience useful ; for 
the right in the minutest detail can only be discovered by 
repeated practise. Utilitarianism pays no regard to any one 
sacred book as authority or guidance in cases of extreme 
moment; all books are open to the truth-seeker, and in pro- 
portion as they shed light they become sacred. Truth alone is 
sacred. It alone is the fiat of human experience ; the past is 
being tested by the present; the present awaits the judgment 
of the future. 

How does Utilitarianism supply consolation’ To those 
who delight to contemplate the ways of nature, while their 
souls are painfully stirred at the thought of the dark hour 
that millions of their fellows have experienced, and millions 
will yet experience, there is an intense pleasure in watching 
human progress, in witnessing the victory of truth over error. 
The feeling that useful thought and benevolent action have 
their due influence in helping to increase the sum of goodness, 
and the consciousness that a proper restraint on passion, grief 
and despondency are necessary to the cultivation of serenity 
and majesty of conduct, serve as a strong support in the sorest 
trouble, even in the saddest affliction. 
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There is a tendency among the prevailing religions to 
encourage the feelings of helplessness and dependence. The 
more these feelings obtain, so much the more need of consola- 
tion. To such as are unable to free themselves from this 
feeling, Utilitarianism has no meaning. It appeals only to 
those who have will enough to alter the alterable, and patience 
enough to accept the unalterable. 

Sut what hope of eternal life is there in such a religion as 
this? Destroy hope, and you destroy life. In this philo- 
sophy there is room for infinite hope; hope for a partial 
removal, if not total eradication of poverty, pain and crime ; 
hope for a higher cultivation of the best in man; hope for a 
deeper insight into Truth. The benefits and pleasures enjoyed 
today, are they not the fruit of past enthusiasm in noble deeds ¢ 
Is it no consolation that the most insignificant of us, if 
faithful, will contribute something to posterity’ Few of us 
can trace our influence—most of us must indeed be con- 
tented with mediocrity; but we know all that influences have 
their value. And the consciousness that the future will be 
better for our existence, ought to supply us with hope and 
inspiration. 

These considerations are sufficient to indicate how Utilita- 
rianism can direct motives, guide conduct, and supply conso- 
lation. No opinion can be pronounced on its efficiency as a 
religion, until it has been well tried in the crucible of luman 
experience. 

A system of ethies having a scientific basis, from which 
can be evolved a religion capable ot evoking the noblest quali- 
ties, unencumbered at the same time by insoluble mysteries, 
must ultimately be accepted by the progressive mind. Religion 
cannot be taught to a person like grammar, or history; it com- 
prehends more than an aggregation of facts which have to be 
classitied and systematized. It is something to be infused into 
the character. The mere subscription to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity does not make a Christian. Many profess the senti- 
ments and use the language of Christianity, who are utterly 
unintluenced by its precepts, and act in entire variance to 


its spirit. They have been taught its doctrines in the hursery, 
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and learned them like so many rules of logic. To such, renun- 
ciation is an unknown quantity. 

The essence of religion, be it observed, lies in the proper 
direction of the emotions. You cannot teach a man love and 
pity ; but you can surround him with circumstances which will 
educe these feelings. So it is with all the religious emotions. 
They must be nourished by good example and proper envi- 
ronments. 

All men have their ideal. There is honor among thieves. 
Even Sheridan’s “Snake” was anxious that his reputation 
should not be sullied, when he so far fell from grace as to tell 
the truth. When the ideal is misdirected, and narrowed 
down to the mere satisfaction of the appetites, there is an 
absence of religion; but as soon as the feeling of duty and 
the interests of others occupy the mind, the religious element 
begins. The ideal reacts upon and inspires the conduct; and 
thus, the character is gradually and gently led into the higher 
and purer realms of justice and morality. 
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IV. 


Tur transition from Michel Angelo to Raphael may be 
made through two contemporary painters, both Florentines, so 
rich in artistic gifts was this favored city. The first, indeed, 
Fra Bartolommeo, interchanged gifts with Raphael, teaching 
him his own method of color in return for instruction in 
perspective -for this Dominican brother is the best colorist 
of the Florentine school. His peculiar sphere is devotional 
painting, in which he is equal to the greatest and noblest 
masters. lis sense of grace and beauty was exquisite ; and 
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his figures, full of deep sensibility, are free in their action, 
nobly draped, and of a rare loveliness. He painted chiefly 
madonnas and angels, exhibiting the highest skill in the 
magnificent grouping and well-balanced composition of his 
works. In Andrea del Sarto, we miss the deep earnestness 
of the frute, but find a freer, more independent development, 
and often a much greater dignity. Ile, too, restricted him- 
self to religious pictures, but he fills them with sensuous 
grace and loveliness, rather than with religious feeling and 
conceptions. His style, indeed, is naturalistic, while full of 
tenderness and sentiment. “His incomparable blending of 
“colors, his delicate flesh-tints, his golden chiaroscuro, the 
* transparent clearness even of his deepest shadows, and _ his 
‘entirely original and perfect style of modelling show, that 
* his chief excellence is as a colorist.” Italy had hitherto seen 
no colorist equal to him; and, except Correggio and tlie 
Venetians, has produced none since. 

While all these artists were one-sided or incomplete, 
the greatest master of painting’s golden age, the most con- 
summate master of the art in all time, unites every gift in 
himself, and presents a well-nigh perfect combination of all 
intellectual endowments. The perfect beauty which is the 
expression of their harmony in the character of Raphael does 
not consist merely of sensuous loveliness or grace; it is per- 
meated by deep thought, and characterized with intense 
power, Dominated by a correct morality, his beautiful forms 
express every feeling of the soul, from the tender to the sub- 
lime. So that it be pure and lofty, noble and sweet, any 
theme can call forth the genius of Raphael. Reared in the 
Umbrian school, he drew from it all it had to give, and m 
return rescued it, while yet a boy, from its stereotyped man- 
nerism, and bestowed upon it a new and genuine life. At Flor- 
ence, next, he imbibed the influences of Leonardo and Michel 
Angelo, gathered the best traits from all the Florentine mias- 
ters, from Massaecio down, and learned from Bartolommeo a 
fresher method of coloring and the secret of Sy mmetrical, yet free 
grouping. Such receptivity is almost feminine, and a lesser mind 
would have been swamped. But the greatness of Raphael lay 
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in that masculine vigor by which he could blend and assimilate 
these diverse influences, and, melting them in the glow of his 
own genius, develop from them a style peculiar to himself. 
No artist affords us greater delight in the growth and unfold- 
ing of his powers. Every change in his life brings progress 
in his art. From every master, beneath whose influence he 
comes, he appropriates what is essential of genuine worth. 
Ilis powers become unbounded ; he knows no limitations in 
the whole wide domain of art. He is as supreme in grand 
symbolical paintings, as in bold historical compositions. He 
treats with equal dignity, power and grace, the legends of 
Judaa and of ancient Greece. He is as great in portraiture 
as he is inexhaustible and thoughtful in religious painting. 
Even in the coloring, many of his creations may well com- 
pare, in clearness, depth and warmth, with the best works of 
the Venetian school. [lis powers are never hampered by the 
delicacy and concentration required in an easel-picture, nor 
are they over-matched by the breadth and grandeur demanded 
in frescos. While yet in early youth he embellished the 
splendid chambers of the Vatican with frescos which are 
the highest expression of the knowledge, the profoundest 
spirituality of the time, and the culmination of all the 
efforts and of all the progress made in Italian monumental 
painting from the time of Giotto. Like the frescos of Michel 
Angelo, these are beyond the power of words to depict. No 
language can convey any adequate idea of the majesty and 
delicacy, the breadth and concentration, the vigor and tender- 
ness of these compositions. Besides these colossal works, 
Raphael exeeuted ten cartoons for tapestries, which were 
woven at Arras in Flanders, and were intended to cover the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel. They portray the most impor- 
tant scenes in the lives of the apostles, and belong to his most 
finished creation, giving him the first place among historico- 
dramatic artists. But the genius of this marvellous spirit 
glows with as divine a grandeur, in his madonnas and Holy 
Families. In these works he is most prolific, and in them his 
peculiarly Raphaelesque qualities are most fully developed. 
Although he was never married he excels all artists 
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in glorifying the happiness of family life. Nothing is 
more fascinating than to watch the development, as he 
grew in years, of that simplest and purest of all human 
emotions—a mother’s love, as displayed in his different crea- 
tions. “The child-like diffidence of the madonnas of his 
“earlier manner blooms out gradually into a gracefully-de- 
“ veloped maidenhood, until they finally attain, in his ripest 
“ works, to the expression of a grandly free, motherly dignity, 
“which is hallowed, however, by a mysterious charm of 
“innocence and purity.” The consummate grace of the 
Belle Jardini¢re, the yearning love and joyful adoration 
of the Vierge au Diadéme bloom at length into a lofti- 
ness of invention, a beauty of drawing, and a rhythmic 
perfection of composition which unite in the grandest inter- 
pretation of this favorite subject—the Sistine Madonna. “ It 
“may be said, that, in this picture, Raphael has united his 
“deepest thought, his profoundest insight, his completest 
* loveliness, which is, and will continue to be, the apex of all 
“religious art. His madonnas, and, in the highest sense, the 
“Sistine Madonna, belong to no especial epoch, to no particu- 
* lar religious creed. They exist for all times and for all man- 
“kind, because they present an immortal truth in a form that 
“makes an universal appeal.” 

[It is readily seen that the greatness of Raphael lay, not so 
much in his possessing any new qualities, as in his perfeet 
union of all qualities. Ile could not, therefore, be successfully 
imitated ; and when his style became the common property of 
Roman artists, some fell into wild extravagances and others 
degraded it into a soulless, unlovely mannerism. Among the 
former was his most gifted pupil, Giulio Romano, who is seen 
at his best in the frescos of the ducal palace at Mantua, which 
illustrate scenes from the story of Diana and from the Trojan 
war. 

With the three great masters of Italian painting, Correggio 
rightly takes his place. Inferior to these in the expression of the 
highest beauty and dignity, of grandeur of form and intensity of 
expression, he yet occupies the highest position as the creator 
of a new sphere in art of wonderful power and splendor. 
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For, while art had reached its highest development in many 
directions, there were others in which it had not yet attained 
perfection. Correggio was endowed with a rare exaltation of 
feeling, an excitable and ardent nature, and an intense suscep- 
tibility. From this character grew both his choice and treat- 
ment of subjects. His works are full of nervous life and 
motion, and overflows with jovousness. [lis figures are 
hathed as in a sea of joy and ecstasy, filled with intoxicating 
delight, rapture, passion. Severity, dignity, even gravity, are 
wanting; there is little rhythmical composition and the beauty 
that consists of harmony of line. Ile breaks all the laws of 
religious conception and artistic usage, to represent his figures 
in the expression of emotion and restless, outward movement. 
Sacred tradition has no bonds for him; he follows solely the 
promptings of his own nature. Ile is distinguished by an 
intensely subjective mode ot conception. Llis style is SeCNSUOLS, 
voluptuous, at times almost wanton. Ile delights in portray- 
ing the rapture of a passionate love. In the same way he 
treats his religious subjects. Ilis madonnas and Magdalens 
have the same dewy, melting, bewitching eyes, the same 
raptuous smile, the same seductive charms, as his Danaé, 
his Leda, or lo. But he keeps his tone so pure and true, 
that the passion is felt to be of heaven, not of earth—the 
highest expression of a state of paradisaie innocence. In this 
sanctification of human passion, this apotheosis of the rapture 
of love, Correggio pursued a path yet untrodden, and won a 
new kingdom for the queen of the arts. But not only this: 
he gave to painting a new medium of expression of mar- 
vellous delicacy and power. Ile is the first artist who wagers 
systematic war against all flatness of surface, and in the 
struggle he discovered chiaroscuro and brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. Ilis pictures are filled with a light 
which is interwoven with delicate reflections and transparent 
shadows. Light and shade melt into each other through ex- 
quisite gradations; but the greatest brilliancy never dazzles, 
the deepest shade has nothing of gloom. Half concealing and 
half unveiling his lovely forms, this chiaroscuro greatly 


heightens their attractiveness. Once. discovered, Correggio 
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employed it with enthusiasm. It became the one great in- 
strumentality through which his art works. For this he sacritices 
style, design and grouping. All other things he casts aside for a 
composition in which effects of color may have their fullest 
display. And the beholder is induced to forgive all—is even 
silenced in ecriticism—by the indescribable charm of the result. 
“A picture by Correggio,”’ says M. Taine, “is a sort of 


+. 


Alcinoiis’ enchanted garden where the bewildering seduction 


‘of light wedded to light, the capricious and caressing grace of 
‘waving or broken lines, the glittering whiteness and soft 
‘rotundity of feminine forms, piquant irregularity of faces, 


‘the vivacity, the tenderness, the abandonment of expression 
“and action combine to form an exquisite and delicate dream 
“of felicity, such as a fairy’s magic and a woman’s affection 
* would prepare for her lover.” 

No step is more natural than that from Correggio to Titian. 
We left the Venetian school in its childhood. Giorgione and 
Titian were yet in tutelage. We return now to find it in 
the fulness of a magnificent bloom. That sensuousness 
and joyousness of life, which we have already. described, 
has been increasing in intensity and seductiveness of charm. 
Starting from the basis of color, which Giovanni Bellini 
had raised to the importance of a new element in art, and, 
moved by the voluptuous spirit of the splendid city, Venetian 
painting henceforth surrenders itself to the quest of the 
beautiful through ways of its own choosing, and tinds it in the 
glorification of simple reality, and in the pride and joy of exis- 
tence. [ts masterpieces portray the bewildering gorgeousness of 
Venetian life, idealized into shapes of immortal beauty. Other 
schools surpass this in the accurate treatment of forms, in pro- 
found, thoughtful choice of subjects, and in the expression of 
a deeply-stirred inner consciousness. But the Venetians win 
their glory through the expression of a life free from care, 
breathing in all the influences of beauty, and moving on with a 
most delightful joyousness and tranquility.’ Their figures, 
whether sacred or profane, are lofty with a noble grandeur, 
and steeped in the enjoyment of their own calm beauty. 
Rapture, exaltation, passionate strife, are far removed from 
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them. They exist for pure delight alone. But the chief 
characteristic of the Venetians is beauty of color. They 
develop mysterious effects, marvellous flesh-tints, the seduec- 
tion of contrasts and transitions; and exhibit to perfection 
the splendor and brilliancy of robes and diamonds. In brief, 
they “relieve light on light.” Yet all this luminous color 
is but the outgrowth of actual life and a natural healthfulness 
which is manifested in nobleness and purity. 

The first step towards the complete liberation of Venetian 
art is made by Giorgione, who so develops the capacities of 
oil-painting, but lately introduced, as to give to the surface a 
richness and depth before unknown. He is the first artist to 
treat landscape with genuine poetic feeling ; and the combina- 
tion of this feature with gy nie subjects originates with him. Ile 
dies young, not, however, without having widened the domain 
and strengthened the powers of art. 

Fortune is more generous with his rival fellow-pupil, giving 
to Titian ninety-nine years of life and ninety of labor with the 
brush. No other artist, except Raphael, ever led so rounded, 
joyous, and tranquil a life; and he stands, indeed, in the Venetian 
school, as does Raphael among the Romans. In the mul- 
tifariousness of his powers he exceeds all other painters of his 
school. In a different line from Michel Angelo and Raphael, 
the excellencies to which he attains are not less high and 
true to nature than theirs, Large symbolical compositions, 
strictness of expression, forcible development of form, even 
ideal beauty itself, are beyond his aim, though not beyond his 
grasp. There is no sphere of painting, indeed, in which he 
has not produced masterly work; but his soul sympathizes 
most deeply with the representation of a tranquil existence. 
Simplicity, also, is a principal and distinguishing trait. In 
himself he brings toa focus the entire power of the Venetian 
school, and with incomparable vigor and depth raises it to 
complete freedom. Ile wields a bold brush, and deals 
with free, magnificent forms, and with clear, broad masses 
of colors, which are blended into harmony through the 
wonderful glory of his golden light. In most respects he 
stands in close congeniality with Correggio, but is distinguished 
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from him by his totally different aim. “ Each is in love with 
“ life, but Correggio seeks animation and excitement, Titian 
“ reposes in quiet dignity. Correggio calls his figures into 
‘ being only to make them the organs of particular emotions ; 
* Titian gives them, first and foremost, the grandeur of calm 
“and satistied existence. Corregio, in the warmth of his 


. 
. 


passion, has hardly patience to proceed to the development 
‘of tine forms, and therefore carries with him a modern air ; 


Titian always builds the immovable foundation of abstract 
‘and general beauty. Finally, Corregio’s chiaroscuro is some- 
‘ thing conditional and accidental, a phenomenon on the sur- 
‘face of objects. Titian’s coloring is the expression of life 
* itself.” 

Landscape and portraiture largely claim his pencil; but 
his soul is also drawn forth by the beauty of woman, the 
dignity of man, and the artlessness of childhood. He is the 
painter of the high-born and the wealthy, the intellectual, 
the noble, and the splendid. But the Christian qualities of 
humility and self-abnegation, the Christian life of poverty, 
struggle and sorrow, are little calculated to win his soul and 
employ his brush. Yet his favorite themes were devotional 
pictures ; though these are filled with the splendid toilets, 
the glowing, rotund beauty of Venetian life. He delights 
as well in scenes from antique mythology, for he is the 
vreatest artist and noblest interpreter of sensuous beauty. 
His nude women, however, display their charms free from 
warmth, innocent, thoughtless, almost soulless —just living 
because they are beautiful. In his treatment of landscapes, 
which he so freely employs, he completes the development 
of the school introduced by Giovanni Bellini, and handed 
down, later, through Carocci and Domenichino, to Claude 
Lorrain and Poussin. In short, he expanded the field of 
painting tenfold. The range and tendeney of his art give 
him one of the first places among the painters of all times. 
Very few indeed compare with him in magnificence of concep- 
tion, and in the embodiment of everything lofty, significant, 
and dignitied. 


While the other schools of Italy were rapidly falling into 
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exaggeration and mannerism, after their vital breath was with- 
drawn by the death of the great masters, the Venetian conti- 
nued for a time in fresh bloom and vigor ; eclipsed, indeed, by 
the old masters in purity and loftiness, but vying with them 
in creative power, and carrying forward its cardinal principle 
to new and brilliant victories. While this arose partly from 
the continued prosperity of Venice, it was chietly due to the 
enthusiastic study and imitation of nature. 

Two masters are the glory of this latter period. Tintoretto, 
the tirst, bewilders us by the multitude and vastness of his works, 
by the rapidity of the execution and by his strong originality 
and vigor. Driven forth while yet a child from Titian’s school, 
hy the jealousy of the master it is said, he works desperately 
by himself, and startles the city by his power. He aims at the 
coloring of Titian and the drawing of Michel Angelo. [is 
style is off-hand, yet always full of grand and meaning detail. 
Small care is bestowed on his compositions, but they are mar- 
vellous for their great masses of light and shade. [lis nude 
figures are muscular and Vigorous ; his altar-pieces noble and 
impressive; while he executed a few mythological paintings 
of superb treatment. The second of these masters, 
Paul Veronese, is greater and nobler than Tintoretto. His 
renown equalled that of Titian, and after the death of Titian 
and Michel Angelo, he became the first living master by virtue 
of the vitality and poetic feeling which he infused into a 
declining period of art. Ilis drawing is most vigorous } his 
nude women are athletes, their beauty voluptuous, appeal- 
ing more to the senses than to the soul, yet full of grace and 
poetry. But his greatest strength is in color, which he de- 
lights, above all, to employ in scenes of worldly pomp and 
magnificence. Even his sacred subjects are treated in this 
manner—tilled with the forms, the costumes, the life of the 
sixteenth century and Venice. Ile revels in the glory and in- 
toxicating pleasures of the joyous city. The world which he 
depicts is wild with triumphant delight, and peopled with a race 
magnificent in form and in beauty. Ile constantly strives to 
enrich his compositions, to cultivate more varied gradations and 


a grander scale of color than are found in the simplicity of 
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Titian. He especially loves draperies and ornaments. His 
works are full of these, and are all characterized by “ grand 
“ architecture, gem-like color, tones of gold and_ silver, 
“ sparkling and crisp touch, marvellous facility of hand, and 
“unrivalled power of composition.” 

In the North, the period of Renaissance painting opened 
even more gloriously than in Italy, which, indeed, received at 
the start a great impetus from Flemish art. Hubert Van 
Eyek, the founder of modern painting in the North, holds a 
rank as lofty as that of any pioneer genius, both by virtue 
of his adaptation and the employment of oil-painting, and 
the union, in his style, of the ancient lofty ideal with the 
youthful freshness of a quickened feeling for nature. Northern 


—s 


painting, however, in spite of this auspicious beginning, never 
reached the height of, development attained by Italy. Not 
only was it limited—as has been shown—by the smallness of 
wall-spaces, and contined chietly to altars, where, too, it had 
to contend with the passion for wood-carving ; but, above all, 
it was deprived, by the exclusive culture of the Gothic, of 
opportunities for extensive exercise ; and thus, the very foun 
tain of its life was dried up. The North, moreover, lacked 
the breadth and grandeur ot southern life. The Sensuous 
splendor of Italian life was wanting here; likewise the 
influence of culture and of personal beauty. Suffering under 
all these causes, northern painting clung so tenaciously to 
the spirit of the fifteenth century that the best time and 
strength of its greatest masters were spent in efforts to redeem 
it from tendencies which they never wholly overeame in them 
selves. Then came Luther’s great revolution. All earnest, 
powerful souls were turned aside from calm, artistic effort ; 
and, to gain the perfect liberty of conscience, the North saeri- 
ticed, for many years, the fairest gifts of art. 

Nevertheless, art here possessed its own peculiar advantages, 
chief among which are the warmth and depth of sentiment 
which glow even through imperfect forms ; simplicity and 
truthfulness, with an inherent singleness of purpose ; and, 
above all, the inexhaustible wealth of individuality displayed 
by its masters. Moreover, while Italian art was for the most 
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part aristocratic, that of the North was democratic, its popular- 
izing tendency leading to the splendid development of the 
industrial arts—engraving on copper and wood. 

The superiority of the Flemish school to all others in the 
North is chietly owing to the same causes which gave the 
Venetians their artistic character. The Flemings and Hol- 
landers were, indeed, the Venetians of the North. They 
dwelt in the midst of waters, in a moist and equable climate, 
the influence of which was to calm the passions and promote 
good humor. Their cities, also, were the wealthiest of the 
North, filled with a life almost as splendid as that of Venice, 
though less retined. The peoples of all Europe and the 
far Kast met in their market places, and the observation 
of the artist was quickened, his eye educated by the 
endless diversity in faces, dress, and .manners. To all this 
we must add that in the Netherlands, as at Venice, nature 
made man a colorist. The flatness of the country destroys 
the sharpness of the line, and “the contours of objects 
“are softened, blended, and blurred by the imperceptible 
“vapor with which the atmosphere is always filled.” * Model- 
“ling, and not lines,” says Burger, * is what always impresses 
“vou in the beauty of the North. Form, in the North, 
“does not declare itself by contour, but by relief. Nature, 
‘in expressing herself, does not avail herself of drawing, 
‘ properly, so-called. You might pass a year in Antwerp with- 
‘out finding a single form suggesting the idea of translating it 
“by a contour, but simply by saliencies, which only color can 
* model.” 

The earth is of a lively green ; the hues of water and 
sky are constantly changing. But the constant, scorching 
sunlight of Venice is not found; the atmosphere is colder 
and the clouds more frequent ; hence arises a different gamut 
of colors, and a wide difference in coloring between the 
two schools. If to this we add the grossness and flabbiness 
of their flesh, the coarseness of their appetites, and the 
utter absence of the display of nudity—caused as much by 
their modesty as by the demands of climate—we have the 


chief reasons for the peculiar qualities which the Netherlanders 
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developed in art, as well as for the differences between their 
works and those of the Venetians. 

Four distinct periods appear in the pictorial art of the 
Netherlands, * each corresponding to a distinct historic 
period ; though the first, from Hubert Van Eyck to Quen- 
tin Matsys, comes properly within the Renaissance. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Flanders revels in sensual 
pomp and splendor, while Christian faith and sentiment are 
yet active and tenacious. [lence arises the twofold nature of 
its art. The symbolic age passes : artists’ eyes are opened to 
the glories of nature and surrounding life; yet their work is 
also a glorification of Christian belief. Ilubert Van Eyek, 
indeed, still retains the symbolic art method of the middle- 
ages, and regards painting as an exposition of higher theology. 
His grand earnestness and profound thoughtfulness are 
missed in his brother, Jan, who vet outstrips him by greater 
delicacy of details and extreme daintiness of finish. With 
Roger Van der Weyde, Van Eyck’s greatest follower, tigure- 
drawing again becomes vigorous and sharp, even to harsh- 
ness and angularity : yet he notably enlarges the sphere of his 
art by his treatment of the most varied scenes of sacred 
story, in which he produces altogether new etfects by the 
depth and strength of his expression. It is his pupil, Ilans 
Memling, however, who exhibits in his works the very highest 
perfection which the Flemish school in its peculiar diree- 
tion was able to reach ; while at the same time, betraying the 
limitations which must at last end its progress. Ile surpasses all 
before him in miniature-like daintiness of treatment and in life- 
likeness and realistic perfection, An atmosphere of charming 
sentiment, and a wealth of poetic ideas, fill his pictures. But 
panel-painting soon destroys the richest imagination and loftiest 
powers. Within these limits it was impossible for this school 
to attain again a full understanding of the human form, 
with its vital strength, which is so grandly exhibited by 
Hubert Van Eyck, Its warmth and refinement of feeling, 
acuteness of observation and depth of characterization, could 
not free it from the bondage of formalism. The only road to 


* Taine’s Artin the Netherlands. 
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freedom was that which the Italians had taken; and when, 
towards the close of the century, the Flemish masters became 
acquainted with Italian paintings, they directed their studies 
vigorously towards a more thorough knowledge of human 
anatomy, a more striking and impressive conception of the 
human tigure, and a more life-like presentation of it. Under 
the new impulse the works of Quentin Matsys, although in 
coloring dull display a drawing which leaves little to be 
desired in point of anatomical knowledge, at the same time 
that they are distinguished by a more independent breadth of 
thought and by greater delicacy and depth of feeling. 

The spirit of Flemish art soon spread through Germany, 
moditied everywhere by the peculiarities of the numerous 
schools — occasionally approaching to the lofty spirit of 
antique art, as in Zeitblom—but produced no artist of high 
rank until we meet with the family of Holbein. In Hans 
Holbein, the elder, we see the idealistic tendency of the Flem- 
ings, working through the tradition of his native Swabia, 
the sentiment of ideal beauty, and the mild and strong 
harmony of color, Ilis brother, Sigmund, an admirable artist, 
returned from a sojourn in Italy about 1508, and, bringing 
with him the ideas of the Renaissance, exercised a decisive 
influence upon the development of the younger Ilans Holbein. 
But before the latter appeared on the stage there arose thie 
man who rivals him as Germany’s greatest master, Albert 
Diirer. Certainly, in richness of endowment, in creative 
wealth of imagination, in all-embracing grasp of thought, in 
the moral energy of earnest endeavor, Albert Diirer must 
rank first among German masters. But he was, unfor- 
tunately, bred in the school of Nuremberg, one of whose 
characteristics was a strong tendency to one-sidedness and 
ugliness, and in the workshop of Michael W ohilgernuth, 
who carried its peculiarities to extremes. Thus, although 
he compares with even Raphael and Michel Angelo so far 
as artistic ability is concerned, yet in all the peculiarities 
of expression, the clothing of the thought in beautiful 
forms, he is so oppressed by his native surroundings that 


he seldom attains that height of art in which strength and 
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form find equal expression. [He sounds the depth of reality as 
few others have done; his knowledge of the human organism 
and the life of nature, the wealth of his ideas and imagina- 
tion, are by no means mediocre. Yet he seldom attains 
to perfection of form, for his intense aspiration for a 
reality leads him to undervalue a higher style, even for 
ideal themes; and he draws the matter of his pictures from 
his own surroundings, never seeking for ideal types. [laving 
got together a lot of Nurembergers, with all their coarse- 
ness of form and stolidity of countenance, he represents 
them just as they are, with no ideality, with even a knotty 
mannerism in the drawing, and an unpoetic treatment of the 
drapery. The fantastic tendency of his time culminates in 
him; but, while making necessary all those extravagances of 
form, it is the cause also of the inexhaustible wealth and depth 
of his productiveness. His greatness is thus genuinely national, 
and he has become the darling and pride of the German 
people. They feel that “ hardly any master has scattered with 
‘so lavish a hand all that the soul has conceived of fervid 
“feeling or pathos, all that thought has grasped of what is 
‘strong or sublime, all that the imagination has conceived 
‘of poetic wealth; that in no one has the depth and 
“power of the German genius been so gloriously revealed 
‘asin him.” Ie was not only a painter, designer, engraver 
on copper, carver in boxwood and soapstone, but he also 
wrote admirable essays on geometry, fortification and the pro- 
portions of the human body. In his religious works he breaks 
through the limitations of ecclesiastical conception, and por- 
trays the sacred incidents in purely human fashion. In por- 
traiture, he is remarkable for faithful, exact conception of life, 
and for fine drawing and pure modelling. In his paintings, 


he aims at completeness, with an execution bordering often 


on a miniature-like minuteness. Diirer is especially great 
in engraving. Ile was the first who made wood-engraving a 


powerful means of culture for the people. Ile developed its 
resources and brought it, in these respects, to unrivalled 
perfection. It is in engraving on copper, however, that his 


artistic qualities are seen at their highest. ‘The variety, 
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“freedom and certainty displayed in his use of the graver ; 
“the fine gradations from the deepest shading, through 
“ chiaroscuro, te the clearest light; all this imparts a genuine 
“ picturesque effect to Diirer’s engravings. The landscapes in 
“these drawings are of incomparable beauty, occasionally, 
perhaps, overladen with motives, but at the same time full 
of the poetry of nature and of an individuality of meaning 
which entitle Diirer to be regarded as the founder of north- 
“ern landscape art.” 


+s 
“ 


. 


Contemporary with the latter years of Diirer, worked Hans 
Holbein, the younger, one of the most precocious geniuses 
in the history of art, developing in an independent manner 
the qualities of the Italian school with which he was imbued. 
As the sole Northern painter of that day who attained to a 
free, magnificent style, he broke away from the wretchedly 
depraved tastes of his contemporaries, and portrayed the human 
form in all its beauty. Like Diirer, he is many-sided and 
thoroughly German ; yet, in his dramatic, bold, and vigorous 
compositions the depth and strength of German art are softened 
by the influence of Raphael and the Italians. [lis portraits 
rank among the best works of this class in delicacy of concep- 
tion, smoothness and truthfulness in the delineation of life, 
noble simplicity, and exquisite finish, united with superb free- 
dom of treatment. Ile excels in miniature-paintings ; and in 
wood-engraving, as in the * Dance of Death,” he displays his 
profound thoughtfulness, keen irony, with terrible power. 

With Diirer and Holbein, German art reached its culmi- 
nating point. The * Little Masters” that followed, produced 
many exquisite works, brightened by Italian influences, but 
far removed from the energy and impressive dignity of their 
predecessors, 

We have already mentioned the extreme tendency towards 
the picturesque which arose in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. While exerting a fatal influence on architecture 


and sculpture, this tendency gave to painting a strong 
impetus and prosperity, making that art, in the coming period, 
one of the most extraordinary and _ brilliant phenomenon 
in the history of civilization. In Italy, the Roman Church 
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gathered its powers for the conflict with Protestantism, and 
liberally patronized painting as a means of enhancing its 
glory and reviving the love of the people. Catholicism, 
indeed, entered into a compact with realism. The Italian 
schools now awoke from their dull mannerism, and two inde- 
pendent styles arose—each characteristic of the age, and each 
aiming to establish a fresh point of departure towards a freer 
development. The Eclecties strove to select and unite the 
best qualities of the great masters, and thus bring back the 
golden age of art; forgetful, it would seem, that the great- 
ness of the earlier masters lay in their individual and peculiar 
qualities. Opposed to these were the Naturalists, who sought 
a return to nature, and endeavored with all their might to 
reproduce her forms. Inevitably, these schools reacted upon 
each other, and helped to check the tendency to extremes. 
The most important of the Eclectic schools was that of the 
Caracci, at Bologna; and Annivale Caracci attains marked 
success in reflecting the great masters whom he honored as 
prototypes. Ile is especially admirable as one of the first to 
practise landscape-painting as a separate department of art. 

The most brilliant master of this time is, perhaps, Guido 
Reni. Gifted with a refined feeling for beauty, both in 
form and grouping, he would doubtless have attained the 
highest excellence, had he lived in a freer period ot art. In 
the freshness and vigor of early inspiration, he is often tragic 
and grand. But he lacks soul. The restraints of his age and 
school overcome hiin. Ile copies the forms of celebrated 
antiques—especially in his heads—while losing entirely their 
spirit ; and, yielding his vigor for greater delicacy and grace, 
he adopts, finally, a dead, inane, ideal type of womanly beauty, 
and loses even his charmingly fresh and tender coloring. The 
whole tendency of the school is towards affectation and elabora- 
tion; and it becomes, at length, melodramatic. 

The Naturalists succeed better in expressing the character 
of the age. The times are wild and tempestuous, coarse and 
brutal. Political freedom has been overthrown, and social 
life upheaved. Men plunged into sensuality—not as in the 
previous age, because of their joyous natures—but to compensate 
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themselves for the bonds of tyranny and the sufferings of 
war. Spirituality is but a varnish 





artists paint for the 
Church; but their madonnas are robust and lusty Venuses, 
displaying their charms with the zest of a courtezan. Strong 
passions—and these not elevated—are the chief themes of the 
Naturalists. Their foremost master is Caravaggio—the true 
child of his age, wild and passionate in his life as in his paint- 
ing. In religious conceptions, even, he always takes the 
lowest plane. [lis figures are savage, ugly, even vulgar. [is 
sacred personages are gypsies. Yet they are amazingly true 
to life, and preéminently tragic. Ilis pictures are full of 
hold, strony coloring : sharp, glaring Hashes ot light and deep 
sombre shadows. They evince an originality and a nature so 
powerful as to ally him with Michel Angelo himself. 

It is during this epoch that Spain, which hitherto had pro- 
duced no great masters, first reaches the brilliant climax of its 
achievements in painting. Tlere art had been trammelled, 
through its profound association with ecclesiastieal life, by the 
unsettled condition of the State and the impoverishment of 
the country. But now Spain becomes the chief seat of restored 
Catholicism, and painting speedily arises to a glorious develop- 
ment. Never have the purest monastic asceticism, the 
tenderest devotion, the ecstatic order of piety, and the grossest 
fanatism been so gloritied by art as they were by Spanish 
painters in the seventeenth century. Ilere, too, realism is the 
starting-point, and color the essential element, both due to the 
nature of the people, but influenced by the study of the 
Flemish and Italian asters. The school of Seville is the 
most important, and its greatest masters are Velasquez and 
Murillo. The first dis} lays a Vigorous comprehension of 
nature, harshly manifested in his early works, but afterwards 
with a refined and noble erace. After several visits to 
Italy, his style becomes much higher in’ tone, and more 
symmetrical. Tle is seen at lis best in his portraits, with 
their incomparable life and Vigor, effective conception, free 
dignitied attitudes, beauty of ¢ mnposition, and bold, Inasterly 


treatment of color. But he is great also in landseape, genre- 


pictures, and religious compositions. 
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It is in Murillo, however, that Spanish art finds its highest 
development. In the religious pictures of this master, the 
characteristic national style is glorified into a passionate fer- 
vor, while the tenderest emotion and the wildest enthusiasm 
tind an equally rich expression. Real life, too, even the 
lowest, he handles with rare freshness and vigor; and the 
art of coloring, and of soft, delusive chiaroscuro, as well as 
the delicate gradations of aériel perspective, he carries to an 
unparalleled perfection. In those pictures which represent 
the madonna in moments of ecstacy, Murillo attains a glowing, 
overpowering expression of religious enthusiasm, such as 
has seldom been surpassed by any other painter. Devout 
fervor, ecstatic emotion, child-like innocence, are his best 
loved themes. 

Neither Italy nor Spain, however, was to bear the two 
masters who should tower above all their cotemporaries and 
mark this epoch as one of the grandest in art. These arose in 
the Netherlands, which had been long preparing for their birth. 
The change is gradual and closely connected wi‘h outward 
events. The discovery of the New World, the invention of 
printing, the Reformation, had enlarged the conceptions of 


men and broken the restraints of the Chureh. Art grows 
more worldly. Even in the preceding epoch, the pictures 


of Quentin Matsys and Lucas Van Leyden are religious only 
in name. The sacred personages are Flemish men and women, 
with the sensual faces and rich attire of the time. The 
influence, moreover, once exerted by the Flemings upon the 
Venetians is now returned, while they begin, also, to borrow 
from the artists of Florence and Rome. There is a return to 
realism, a growing study of the nude, and richer treatment of 
color and chiaroscuro. At the same time the northern love of 
hature steadily vrows, and not only landscapes, but cattle, 
horses, and later, plants, fruits, and still-life attract the loving 
skill of the artists. 

But, presently, a great crisis comes in the War of Inde- 
pendence ; and, after a deluge ot blood and suffering, the 
Northern provinces become Protestant and free, while the 
Southern fall back into the arms of Spain and the Church. 
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And the great crisis, as ever, produces its great men. “ After 
“an active generation which has suffered and created, comes 
“the poetic generation which writes, paints, and models.” 
The great genius which Belgium bears is Rubens. [is 
religious surroundings are Catholic; the social are sensuous. 
The Jesuits rule, and all sins are venial. Thus the people 
plunge into a sensual life, and endeavor to forget their past 
sufferings in present revelry. Out of these inftluences—but 
still more from his own artistic individuality, which was so 
strong that the study of the greatest masters could only feed, 
and not divert it—grows the art of Rubens. Passionate 
movement, keen delight in action, and deep and strong senti- 
ment, are the elements of his style. To give these expression, 
he creates a whole race of beings of Titanic vigor, which 
differ from those created by the Venetians in that these were 
born for the noblest and highest sensuous enjoyment, but 
those of Rubens simply for tierce action. [lis figures, both 
sacred and Pagan, are superb: florid bodies, large, plump, and 
content. Madonna, Magdalen and Venus; Christ, Apollo, 
and Jupiter, all painted in the same style, all rotund, lym- 
phatic, and seductive. Nor does he regard rules of balance in 
his compositions, or historic proprieties. The heaven of Ilomer, 
and of the Gospel, he fills with the same characters. His 
strength often becomes coarseness, especially in his nude 
figures. Ile is, indeed, the painter of the animal instincts. In 
his treatment of -flesh he surpasses even the Venetians, no 
one having ever depicted its contrasts in stronger relief. No 
one equals him, either in depicting the soul and action, the 
instantaneous movement which alone a picture can portray. 
* Nobody has endowed figures with such spirit, with a gesture 
so impulsive, with an impetuosity so abandoned and furious, 
such an universal commotion and tempest of swollen and 
writhing muscles in one single effort. His personages speak ; 


. 
. 


their repose itself is suspended on the verge of action ; we 
“feel what they have just accomplished, and what they are 
“about to do.” [lis pictures are not only crowded with 
beings, but with an almost ineanceivable accumulation of 


brilliant and splendid accessories —arms, standards, temples, 
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canopies, colonnades, ships, and animals. His coloring and 
chiaroscuro are wonderful. He takes equal delight in lustrous 
silks, golden brocades, sunny hair, and white and _ rosy flesh. 
He is alike powerful in religious, legendary, mythological and 
historical scenes, and in genre-portrait, and landscape-painting ; 
while he finds especial enjoyment and success in the represen- 
tation of naked children, giving, in an incomparable manner, 
“the naivete of expression, grace of movement, and the color- 
ing of the full infantile limbs.” And with all this, his feeun- 
dity is ineonceivable. Notwithstanding that he is also an 
architect and a diplomatist—tifteen hundred paintings of his 
exist to this day. Ruben’s death ended a career that hardly 
finds a parallel in the history of art for its eminent success in 
achievement, in brilliancy, and in fame. None of his scholars 
could follow in his footsteps, each being deficient in some 
element of his greatness. Van Dyck, however, the greatest 
of them—althongh having none of Rubens’ tire—surpasses him 
in the intensity and nobility of expression which he gives to 
profound emotion. Ile is more sensitive and refined. With 
less glowing but more truthful colors he depicts noble and 
charming figures expressing tender, sweet, and sad emotions 
which Rubens never knew. But the Renaissance in Belgium 
has reached its highest mark. In a few years the national art 
and the national spirit perish together. 

In the Northern provinces art takes an essentially different 
direction. It is not Catholic, but Protestant. The sterness 
of Calvinism is a large element in its character. This of 
itself would make it turn from the nude, but other causes 
are not wanting—the severity of the climate, and the innate 
chasteness of the Germanic race. The Pagan spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance meets therefore with no sympathy. The 
Dutch, moreover, are home bodies—living in-doors. They are 
famous lovers of art, but their pictures must necessarily be 
small, that they may be hung upon their walls. The people, 
too, are poor and practical in all their tendencies. Thus paint- 
ing, banished by Calvinism from the churches, devotes itself to 
small works, ignores nudity, and spends its strength in the 
expression of that realism so characteristic of northern races ; 
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and which now finds 4 second period of unrestrained develop- 
ment. Artists love to depict their countrymen sitting around 
their tiresides, enjoying the comfort of home, which is so 
dear to the Dutch. This people is more interested in its 
town officers than in all the gods of Greece ; a burgher’s wife 
and daughter are infinitely more to them than Juno and 
Venus. They wish to see portraits—people whom they meet 
and know. Tavern scenes here supplant the revellings on 
Olympus. They love to see depicted the commonest details 
of every-day life—the toilet, the cooking, the spinning ; even 
the barn-yard is dear. Under these conditions, no school has 
produced so many artists whose talents are original. Tradi- 
tion has evidently no weight. There are no rules for postures, 
expression, or choice of subject. The whole tield of nature 
and life lies open; each painter breathes his own spirit into 
his delineation of a tireside or farm-scene. 

The one great man among them is Rembrandt. He brings 
to his art “a peculiar structure of the eye and a wonderfully 
wild genius.” The first enables him to explore the inysteries 
of atmosphere, and to reveal them more successfully than 
other masters. His works impress us with a sense of mys- 
tery; they disclose their objects one by one, after patient 
search ; it is as when we enter a dim room from the outer 
sunlight. The secret of this peculiarity Rembrandt draws 
from his climate. In Holland, the light, though clear and 
warm, is limited, and breaks through dense masses of shadow. 
The wild spirit of his genius, moreover, makes him love the 
stern, rugged, and sombre scenery of the North. Ile gives it 
with intense power, for it is indeed himself—Rembrandt, as 
well as hature. The sale spirit governs his choice of 
character. Unlike the Greeks and Italians, who love the 
noblest and healthiest, he drags from the city-slums all the 
hideous and disgusting, the wretehed and the brutal. While 
making his pictures disagreeable, this makes of him a great 
soul. Ile discovers the truth. Ile sees life as it is, not as we 
would have it. This peculiarly qualities him for treating 
many biblical subjects; and, “hence it is that, free of all 


~trammels and guided by the keen sensibility of his organs, 
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“he has succeeded in portraying in man, not merely the 
“general structure and the abstract type which answers for 
“elassie art; but again, that which is peculiar and profound 
“in the individual, the infinite and indefinable complications 
“of the moral being, the whole of that changeable imprint 
“which concentrates instantaneously on a face the entire his- 
“tory of a soul, and which Shakespeare alone saw with an 
“equally prodigious lucidity. In this respect he is the most 
“ original of modern artists, and forges one end of the chain 
“of which the Greeks forged the other.” 

But, in Holland as in Belgium, this period of vigor is 
short. The national spirit dies out in both polities and art. 
Even the death-bed of Rembrandt is made hard by poverty and 
neglect; few knowing when his end has come. French and 
Italian influences come in like a flood. And in these, as in all 
countries, nobility of conception and grandeur of style have 
vanished. From the decay of the ancient spirit arise genre 
and landscape works, and pictures of fruits and flowers—in 
short, cabinet-paintings. But there are yet men of rank. 
Poussin and Watteau, in France; Leby, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough and West, in England; Teniers and Gerhard Dow, 
Rysdall and Backuysen, in the Netherlands; Salvator Rosa, in 
Italy; and Claude Lorrain, again, among the French. But 
art approaches in all its forms, a period of transition. With 
our own century, that epoch appears—one full of sharp con- 
tradictions, and out of which a future of really strong achieve 
ment can only be developed with persistent struggle. 
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Arr. VIIL.—Jtupver Jones’ History or New York. 


1. History of New York during the Be volutionary 
War, and of the Leading Kvents in the Other Colonies 
of that Period. By Tuomas Jones, Justice of the 
Supreme Court for the Province. Edited by Enwarp 
Froyp DeLtancry. 2 vols. 8°. New York: Printed 
for the New York Ilistorical Society. 187. 


Tur advent of the Centennial epoch of our nation’s history 
has awakened a vivid interest in the events and incidents of 
the great struggle which secured the country’s independence. 

Since the day when one hundred years had elapsed after 
the first encounter at Lexington, the principal, and, indeed, 
many of the minor events of the Revolution, as their anniver- 
saries occur, are being appropriately commemorated. The 
revival of the memories of the heroic deeds of our forefathers, 
from which have grown such immense results, cannot but 
have a salutary effect. When men are led to think and realize 
what amount of suffering was endured in the great contest by 
which their liberties were secured, they will be the more likely 
to appreciate them. 

Amid the disturbing influences of sectional and other dif- 
ferences, a proper sense of how much was achieved by common 
and united action, will not be without its weight in main- 
taining and preserving what was won at so costly a sacritice. 
Laudable, however, as is the spirit which has produced this 
vivid recalling of the past, we think the zeal of some of its 
promotors has occasionally been too fervid. In more than 
one instance, things are being brought to the light of day 
which it were better should sleep in oblivion.’ In a protracted 
seven years’ war, embittered as it was, by intense feeling, and 
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which was in reality a civil war, much must have occurred, on 
either side, which it were well should be forgotten. Nothing 
is gained by resuscitating the private griefs, the unauthorized 
acts of pillage and cruelty, and all the other abuses which, 
“in hot digestion of this cormorant war,” such a struggle 
must have engendered. When returning peace and good-will 
had supplanted the animosities of the war, memories like these 
should never have been revived. 

It is for these reasons that we are induced to view the pub- 
lication of the work before us as ill-timed, and unwise in many 
respects. It professes to bea history of New York during the 
Revolution ; but the incompetency of the writer for presenting 
a fair and impartial account, even of gueque (pse miserrima 
vidit, is, we think, apparent throughout the work. From 
beginning to end, the book is a continuous arraignment 
of measures and men; nor, indeed, could it well have been 
otherwise. .A man who had held for many years a high posi- 
tion under the royal government, belonging to a family of the 
most pronounced loyalty, his person attainted, his estates con- 
fiscated, reduced from aftluence to comparative poverty, 
smarting under the wrongs he imagined himself to have sus- 
tained from his countrymen, deeply incensed with the ingra- 
titude of his own government, sitting down in his place of 
exile to write the history of his times and of the struggle in 
which he was shipwrecked, it were asking too much of human 
nature to suppose that such a man could do so with impar- 
tiality. Granting that there is much in these volumes that 
is of interest to the general reader, and that we get from 
the author’s vivid description of the men and manners of his 
time, a good deal of curious information, * the trail of the ser- 
pent is over it all.” The virus of the author is everywhere 
painfully apparent. He is a man that Dr. Johnson would 
have loved, for he is emphatically a good hater. 

No better illustration of the extent to which the author 
was influenced by his prejudices and passion in writing this 
book can be given, than the following passage: “If Great 
“ Britain, instead of expending £1,000,000 in pursuing the 
‘* American war to no kind of purpose, had applied at the first 
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“ onlyf£200,000 to the same uses as the money given to Arnold 
“was, the whole Rebel army, the Congress, and all the con- 
“ ventions and committees within the revolted Colonies might 
“have been purchased.”* 

It is melancholy to think that Judge Jones, after the 
successful termination of the war, should have allowed him- 
self to indulge in such wholesale, malicious and unwarrant- 
able vilification of the men who had borne the brunt of the war 
and achieved victory. We regret that language like this, 
so offensive and unjust, should not have been blotted from the 
manuscript before its publication. A proper regard for the 
memory of Judge Jones required that this should have been 
done. 

It is impossible for the author to understand how any one 
could have embraced the cause of his country except from 
dishonest or selfish motives. While many men as capable, as 
highly trained, and as much favored in the possession of large 
wealth as Judge Jones, were putting their lives and fortunes 
at peril in resisting the unjust and oppressive acts of the king 
and his ministry, he could see nothing in their conduct to save 
them from wholesale condemnation. Such a feeling may be 
natural to one devoted to the government under which he had 
been reared, and by which he and his family had been honored, 
but it unfits him for being a competent historian. Actuated by 
these sentiments of hostility, Judge Jones gives no quarter to 
those who were maintaining the Revolution. To be a Presby- 
terian, Puritan and Republican, was sufficient to complete the 
climax of wickedness in the eyes of our loyal Judge. But if 
should be superadded the fact that the subject of his censure 
was a graduate of Yale College, there were no bounds to the 
Judge's anger. Although himself a graduate of that venerable 
institution, he does not hesitate to characterize his A/ma 
Mater, on more than one occasion, as “a College remarkable 
“for its persecuting spirit ; its republican principles ; its into- 
“lerance in religion, and its utter aversion to bishops and all 
7 earthly kings.” 

In fact, in Judge Jones’ opinion, men who were traitors to 


* Vol. I, Pp. 374-5. 
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to their king, might be supposed capable of doing anything 
else that was culpable. 

The gossip of the Tory circle in which the author moved, 
and of which he was a prominent member, and the petty 
scandals of the hour, are the last stuff out of which history 
should be made. We protest, therefore, against the ambitious 
and misleading title which has been given to this work. Had 
the book been entitled “The Revolution in New York as seen 
and judged of from the stand-point of an ardent loyalist,” we 
should have been forewarned as to the character of the narra- 
tive which was to follow, and of the degree of credibility to be 
attached to it. The book bears manifest evidence of having 
been written with a view to publication. Most assuredly such 
an intention, if it existed, should have been carried into effect 
during the author's lifetime, or at least before many of the 
persons who are spoken of in these volumes had passed away. 
Some opportunity should have been given to them to repel 
the charges made against them, and which it may be difficult 
now for their descendants to refute. Judge Jones appears to 
have made no provision for publication, nor to have given 
any direction for such purpose. The manuscript has remained 
in his family nearly a century, when now, in these centennial 
days, it is ushered before the world. 

The accomplished editor seems to think that after the 
lapse of so long a period, these volumes may now be 
published without doing violence to the feelings of anyone ; 
but he should have remembered that the most precious heir- 
looms of many of our prominent families, are the memories 
of what their ancestors accomplished or suffered, in “the 
times that tried men’s souls.” 

We shall be greatly mistaken, therefore, if, sooner or later, 
more than one piece justificative, is not published by the 
descendants of those whose actions or characters have either 
been assailed or slurred by our author. 7 

The editor is undoubtedly right in his assertion, that there 
were many, who, at the commencement of the difficulties 
with Great Britain, were active in insisting upon measures of 
reform, but who could not subsequently be brought to 
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embrace the policy of a total separation from the parent 
country. Many of these men, when the struggle for inde- 
pendence began, became active, partisan loyalists. We fail, 
however, to see any proof in these volumes, that Judge Jones 
ever found anything to complain of in the action of the king’s 
government towards the Colonies. 

It is true that he speaks of the Stamp Act, as having met 
with universal detestation among all classes, which, outside 
the official circle, and, “the gentlemen of figure,” as the 
haut ton of the colony were denominated, was certainly the 
case. In these aristocratic coteries we doubt not there was no 
dissatisfaction with the order of things in the Province. By 
education and habits of life, these gentlemen were accustomed 
to regard, with almost superstitious reverence, the royal preroga- 
tive. Many of them, including the author, were the descend- 
ants of Cavaliers who had been ardently attached to the 
Stuart dynasty, and whose prejudices against the great Puritan 
party were largely inherited by their posterity. Men with 
such antecedents, we think, could have had very little sympa- 
thy with the profan “wit vulgus, 

Judge Jones was appointed to the office of Recorder of 
the city, by his friend Gov. Colden, in the year 1767; and upon 
the retirement of his father from the Supreme Court, some 
Six years afterwards, he was appointed in his place on that 
bench. 

We strongly suspect that Judge Jones’ sympathies were 
on the side of Gov, Colden, with whom he was closely affili- 
ated, politically, socially, and by family ties. It is well-known 
that the Governor only desisted from enforcing the distribu- 
tion of the stamps, sent out under the requirements of the 
Stamp Act, when he was made to understand that by doing so 
his life would be endangered. Ilis correspondence with the 
home government shows very clearly that he saw nothing to 
complain of in this tyrannical measure of the British govern- 
ment. 

W hat Was done by the people of New York in resisting 
it, is matter of history ; but it finds no place in Judge Jones’ 
record, 
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We may remark, in passing, that while Gov. Colden was 
at the head of the Provincial government, he showed himself 
ready to carry the royal prerogative to an extreme length. 
Capable and accomplished as he was, he may be said in fact 
to have been plus loyaliste que le 701. 

His attempt, in face of the opposition of the entire legal 
profession of the city, to arrogate to himself and his council, 
the right of reversing the verdict of a jury for supposed 
errors of fact, was properly but courteously censured by the 
home government, for the simple reason that the exercise of 
such a power would have subverted one of the most sacred 
rights of the British people. The action of Governor Colden 
in this matter created no little sensation at the time. It was 
a subject of earnest, and indeed, angry discussion among the 
members of the bar, and in the newspaper press of the day ; 
but no allusion is made to it by the author, although at that 
time he was a leading lawyer in the Province. On the other 
hand, we find him speaking with approval of (Governor 
Colden’s refusing to grant commissions to the judges to hold 
office, except during the king’s pleasure. In fact, it may safely 
be affirmed that Judge Jones was a steadfast supporter of the 
government, and at all times zealous in maintaining what he, 
without doubt, honestly and conscientiously believed to be its 
just rights. At any rate, there is nothing in these volumes to 
warrant a contrary belief. 

But, accepting this work for what it really is, it cannot be 
denied that there is much matter in it which will be eagerly 
read by those who take an interest in our great revolutionary 
struggle. The expensive shape, however, in which it has been 
published will make it, we think, * caviare to the general.” 

It would have been better if much of the matter contained 
in the appendix had been omitted. Much of it is not new, 
anda good deal of it consists in the letters of Governor Colden, 
whose voluminous correspondence with the home govern- 
ment is now in the course of publication 7” ectenso by the 
New York Historical Society. 

The author commences the work with a sketch of the times 
which preceded the Revolution ; and, although it is condensed 
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and general in its character, there is enough in what is 
related to show what was not seen or imagined by the writer, 
and that is how steadily the spirit of dissatisfaction was spread- 
ing among the people. What Judge Jones believed to be 
nothing but the policy of selfish partisans seeking to achieve 
some personal object merely, was, in fact, the beginning of a 
movement which was to lead eventually to the country’s 
independence. 

In the constantly occurring struggles of the men of the time, 
which to the superticial observer might seem to be but the 
ordinary conflicts of party warfare, the people were—perhaps 
unconsciously to themselves—being educated and fitted for the 
great struggle which, from the very nature of things, was at 
hand. It is no doubt true that when resistance to the acts of 
the government began, the idea of ultimate independence was 
not entertained by the people generally. The great object to 
be achieved was relief from insupportable tyranny ; still there 
were not a few who comprehended even at that day what 
would be the ultimate result of the struggle. In proof of this 
we extract the following passage: “In one of the weekly 
* papers, under the title of the clmeriean Whig, published 
‘in 176%, the following remarkable expressions were made 
‘use of: Speaking of America, and its wide, extensive 
“continent, large number of inhabitants and richness of 
“its soil, it is thus asserted:— This country will shortly 
“become a vreat and flourishing empire, independent of 

‘Great Britain; enjoying its civil and religious liberty, 

‘uncontaminated and deserted from all control of bishops, 

‘the curse of curses, and from the subjection of contrary 
**kings; the corner stones of this great structure are already 
« ‘laid, the materials are preparing, and before ten years roll 
* * about, the vreat, the noble, the stupendous fabric will be 
“erected. Tlow well this prediction has been verified, the 
* times at present show.” * 

No one, we think, can read the history of these times 
without feeling that the Revolution was a necessity. The rapid 
increase of all the Colonies, and especially the older of them, 

* Vol. I, p. 24. 
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in population, wealth and refinement, and the spirit of self- 
reliance which animated the people, were utterly incon- 
sistent with their continuing to be the subjects of a distant 
government. Given this condition of things, it should have 
been realized that the people would never submit to any new 
or further stretch of power, and that any attempt to exercise 
it would be resisted. A right understanding of human nature 
should have made this plain, for the laws which govern the 
moral world are as potent and inexorable as those which 
operate upon matter. 

It seems incomprehensible that the British government 
should not have understood this; but they did not. On the 
contrary, as if impelled by judicial blindness, and unmindful 
of the sharp lesson which their attempt to enforce the Stamp 
Act had taught them, they inaugurated a series of oppressive 
and tyrannical measures towards the Colonies, which, if per- 
sisted in, could lead to but one result. They deliberately put 
the match to the train which had already been laid, and from 
the very nature of things the explosion occurred. 

There are epochs in the life of a nation, when the deep, 
resistless current of opinion sweeps everything before it, and 
when the actors on the scene are simply the exponents of the 
popular will. This was such a one. 

It was perfectly understood by many of the wise and far- 
sceing meu of Great Britain, that it would be impossible to hold 
in subjection a people who were united by a sense of common 
oppression. Such was no doubt the opinion of more than 
one of the Ministry; but the blind obstinacy of the king, and 
the unscrupulous servility of the * king’s friends” sufticed to 
prolong the contest until the unwelcomed truth became but too 
apparent. But cannot we now see that if the British govern- 
ment, at an early stage of the war, had yielded to the demands 
of the colonists, and had consented to their independence, the 
preservation of their union, for any length of time, might 
have been no easy matter? What was wanted was the fiery 
furnace, white heat, and sledge-hammer blows, to fuse the 
discordant elements into a_ solid, closely welded mass. All 


this was done. 
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The British government was strong in the belief which 
they acted upon, that the divergencies, if not antagonisms in 
the character, condition and interests of the Colonies, were 
such as to render it impossible that there could ever be 
any continued harmony of action among them. Hence a 
course was pursued which brought about what it was assumed 
could not happen, viz.: a nation which now counts one hun- 
dred years of existence ; which has had sufficient strength to 
withstand successfully the attacks of foes within as well as 
from without, and which we may claim is exercising a potent 
and increasing influence upon the destinies of the civilized 
world. 

We do not propose to review these volumes at length, nor 
follow the author in his remarks upon the leading events of 
the war. Ilis most ardent wishes were for the success of the 
king’s government, and dissatisfied as he was with the course 
colonial things were taking, many and bitter are the invectives 
which he bestows upon those who had the conduct of the war. 
linbecility, want of energy and incapacity are charged upon 
most of the British leaders. They are handled, indeed, quite 
as severely as our own generals, 

It is attempted to be shown that if a different poliey had 
been pursued in more than one of the great crises of the war, 
the Colonists might have been more easily subdued ; but ae- 
cording to Judge Jones, opportunity after opportunity was 
allowed to slip away, while the commanding generals were 
living in supine repose either in New York, or in Philadelphia. 

In fact, the irate author does not hesitate to say that the 
war was purposely protracted in the interests of those who 
were enriching themselves by its continuance. 

This is a pretty severe charge, but it must be confessed 
that it is supported by an array of alleged facts, which, if 
true, would seem to warrant no other conclusion. 

The brothers lowe are made the special objects of con- 
demnation for the vacillating policy pursued by them after 
the battle on Long Island which proved so disastrous to the 
American army. 


It is claimed by the author that with very little energy on 
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the part of these leaders, the capture at that time of the entire 
American army might have been accomplished. 

In what manner the American officers and soldiers would 
have been treated after this battle, had Judge Jones been at 
the head of affairs, is very frankly declared by him: 


“While General Howe is preparing in New York for the 
future operations of the army, let me observe that if instead of 
exchanging the rebel officers taken at Brookland, the Governor of 
New York had issued a special commission of Oyer and Terminer 
for King’s County and tried them for treason, conviction must 
have taken place. The treason was committed in the presence of 
thousands. They were taken in arms, fighting against their Sovereign, 
with the avowed intent of throwing off their dependence and 
subverting his government in America. Sentence of death should 
have been passed upon every one above the degree of a captain 
(though not carried into execution but kept hanging over their 
heads in terrorem) and all captains, sub-alterns, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates discharged upon promise of not taking up 
arms again during the war. I say, had this been done, the most 
salutary consequences would, in all probability, have ensued 
With this measure rebellion would probably have ended. But a 
different set of politics at this time prevailed, the rebels were to 
be converted, the loyalists frowned upon. Proclamations were to 
end an inveterate rebellion. An opposition, a most unprincipled 
opposition, in England, was to be pleased; the almighty powers 
and patronage of the commander-in-chief to be continued, that 
quarter-masters, barrack-masters, commissaries, etc., might enrich 
themselves by amassing large fortunes out of the public. ‘This 
was effectually done. They became nabobs of the west, and 
became equally rich with those of the east. Had half the pains 
been taken to suppress the American rebellion,as there was to 
drain the British treasury of its cash, any one year of the war 
would have demolished rebellion, and Great Britain been at this 
day still in full possession of thirteen opulent colonies, of which 
she has been dismembered by the misconduct of one General, by 
the stupidity of another, and by an infamous Ministry who patched 
up an ignominious peace, to the dishonor of the nation, the dis- 
credit of their Sovereign, and to the ridicule of all Europe.” * 


There is a clear ring in this language which admits of no 
mistake; but looking at the matter from the British stand- 
point, we are by no means sure, that if so rigorous a policy 
had been pursued, it might not have proved disastrous to our 
people. But in the order of things this was not to be. 
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The portions of this work which will probably attract the 
most attention, are those which relate to what occurred in the 
city of New York and the surrounding country, during the 
seven years’ occupation of it by the British troops, or at least 
until Judge Jones departure for England, which took place in 
I7S1. 

We confess we were not prepared for such an account, of 
the extent to which corruption, pillage and other villainies 
were practised while our city was under the military rule of 
the British government. 

If our author's statements are based on sufficient authority, 
not a few officers of high position in the British army were 
engaged in disgraceful practices by which they were enriched 
at the expense of the people they had undertaken to protect. 
Beginning with the military Governor himself, here is his 
portrait as drawn by the author: 

“Robertson was born in Scotland. He served in the army 
first as a private, then as a sergeant, and at Carthagena in the 
West Indies, in 1740, he obtained an ensigney. Being a true 
Scott, assiduous, flattering and submissive, he rose in the army by 
degrees. He came to America in 1756, as a major in one of the 
batallions of the Royal Americans then raising in that country. 
He was afterwards for many years barrack-master there. The 
department was so well managed that in a few years, from a man 
of slender fortune, he became possessed of a very large estate. 
He had different methods of accumulating riches ; among the rest, 
is barrack-master, he used to receive government half-joes to 
discharge the necessary bargains and contracts made in conse- 
quence of his office. The creditors being in his power, were 
obliged to take such money as he offered them: he therefore fell 
ipon a method of clipping the half-joes and palming them (thus 
disburdened of their weight) upon his creditors, and applying the 


clippings to his own use his fact was so well known in New 
York, that a light half-joe at length became proverbial, and went 
by the name of a“ Robertson.” ‘To such a height did this mis- 
chief at length arise, and the light half-joes became so plenty, 
that th Chamber of Commerce was obliged to apply a remedy, 
by passing a resolve that no half-joe should pass within the City 
of New York for more than its real intrinsic value. This put an 
effectual stop to the fraudulent practice. Almost every person in 
the province was a loser, the old General excepted, who calmly 


por keted the ill-gotten pe lf without the least remorse ¢ 


r strain upon 
his conscience, though gained at the expense of the poor and the in- 
digent, the widow and the orphan. This gentleman, when appointed 
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Governor of New York, was so far from having any interest, popu- 
larity, or influence in the Colony, that he was universally despised 
and execrated by its inhabitants, and cursed for his peculation in 
almost every circle within the British lines. After his arrival and 
qualification as Governor, he so often broke and forfeited his 
word, his honor and his promises, that the people lost all confi- 
dence in him. He treated the gentlemen and citizens of New 
York (a few favorites excepted) with all the haughtiness, supercili- 
ousness and contempt natural to the pride of a rich and opulent 
Scot. The poor farmers who applied for redress against the 
arbitrary power of the military, he insulted and abused. That 
such an appointment should be made in times so critical as those 
at that period were, was most extraordinary. The province was 
then overrun with faction, sedition, treason and rebellion. That 
such a man should be thought a proper person to reclaim the 
rebel, soothe the factions, conciliate the affections of his Majesty’s 
deluded subjects, and to favor and please the loyalists, was still 
more extraordinary. He was at the time near eighty years of age, 
sickly, infirm and paralytic ; consequently a most improper person 
to govern a province at a time when every exertion of vigor, of 
activity and spirit was required, wanted, and absolutely necessary.”* 

There is nothing with which the author has busied himself 
more than the special instances of rapine and pillage which 
came to his notice. Their number is emphatically legion. 

We give a graphic picture of what befell a respectable 
steadfast loyalist of Long Island, who happened to be the 
owner of a tine steed, which found favor in the eyes of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the army,and who was probably a con- 
noisseur in horse-flesh : 

“As General Howe was now in full possession of Long Island, 
he placed his army m different positions in King’s County and 
the western-most part of Queen’s, adjoining the river, opposite 
the island of New York. This done, a little plunder was connived 
at, and rather encouraged than discouraged by some principal 
officers in the army. ‘The Hessians bore the blame at first, but 
the British were equally alert. The following is a fact: Lieu- 
tenant-Cuionel Birch, who then commanded the seventeenth light 
dragoons, in one of his rides, accidentally met upon the road a 
Dr. Tredwell, a gentleman of fortune, of character and of one of the 
first families upon the island,and as warm and steady a loyalist 
as ever had an existence. ‘The Doctor was fond of horses and 
loved the sport of the turf. He hada good breed of which he 
took great care. He was at this time mounted upon a noble one, 
of the true English kind, a descendant of the famous Wildair, 


*Vol. I, pp. 162-73-64. 
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worth not less than one hundred and fifty guineas. Birch viewed 
the horse, liked him, and was determined to have him. The 
colonel had several military attendants with him. The doctor 
was alone, an opposition at all events would have been fruitless. 
Birch ordered the doctor to dismount and unsaddle his horse. 
He remonstrated against this act of injustice. He told the 
colonel who he was, and desired him to inquire into his character 
and political conduct from the commencement of the American 
troubles. It had no effect. The colonel ordered the doctor to 
dismount, directed a servant to unsaddle the horse, give the saddle 
to the doctor and to lead away the horse, telling him at the same 
time to carry home the saddle upon his own back and be damned ; 
and to thank his stars that the saddle was not taken as well as the 
horse. ‘The doctor afterwards made repeated applications either 
for a return of, or payment for his horse ; neither was he able to 
obtain. There was no civil law. The courts of justice were shut, 
and the colonel was superior to the powers of a court of police, 
and instead of being suffered to present a memorial to the General 
upon the occasion, upon his application at head-quarters for that 
purpose, the aides-de-camp charged the doctor with being a rebel 
and threatened him with the provost.’* 

Judge Jones himself was also victimized by a seizure of 
his fatting cattle. The story of his wrongs, it is curious to 
observe, is related by him as if he were speaking of a third 
person. It is as follows : 


“A particular and very remarkable case of this kind I shall 
now relate, and as the gentleman is a person of character, honor 
and reputation from whom I had the particulars, the facts will 
not admit of adispute. Thomas Jones, Esq., a noted loyalist and 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the colony of New 
York was, when the king’s troops landed upon Long Island, a 
prisoner in New England. Among others, this gentleman had 
been plundered of a number of fat cattle, all of which were retaken 
at Brookland and appropriated to the use of the Royal army. Upon 
the return to New England, he presented a memorial to the General 
with affidavits annexed, proving his property in the cattle, their 
being forcibly taken away by the rebels, retaken at Brookland, 
their appropriation to the use of the army, their value, the promise 
aforesaid, and a desire of payment. The answer was that the 
whole must be referred to Mr. Chamier, the Commissary-General, 
to report upon, before anything further could be done. A refer- 
ence to the Commissary was accordingly made, and all the vouchers 
laid before him. Notwithstanding repeated applications, four 
months elapsed before any report was made; and when made, 
was of such a nature that no order could be given in consequence 


*Vol. I, pp. 114-15. 
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of it for the payment required. It was referred back for a more 
ample report, the Commissary refused to give any other, and the 
General refused payment upon the one already made. ‘The report 
was a curious one, ‘that he (the Commissary) did not know nor 
did the papers point out which regiments eat the cattle.” By 
which manceuvre a steady, firm and persecuted loyalist was 
deprived of his property because he was unable to tell whether 
the.meat of his cattle had been chewed by the teeth of the English, 
the Irish or the Germans, the Scotts or the provincials ; and that at 
the time when he was a prisoner at the distance of over one hun- 
dred miles from the scene of action. In a conversation with the 
Commissary upon the subject, he was asked whether the Crown was 
not charged for his cattle? He answered, ‘ Yes, for all the cattle 
when at Brookland.’ He was asked, as the Crown was charged, 
who was to have the money? His answer was ‘The owners of 
the cattle, most certainly.” The next question was, whether he 
was not convinced from the several affidavits annexed to the 
memorial that Mr. Jones was the owner of the cattle mentioned 
therein? He turned upon his heel, at the same time saying, * I 
have nothing further to do in the matter; I have made my re- 
port and by God I will never alter it or make any other.’ Here 
the matter rested and is likely to rest till doomsday. Mr. Jones’ 
cattle were taken from him, applied to the use of the army, the 
amount charged to and paid for by the Crown, and the cash, the 
absolute and real property of Mr. Jones, divided between (if fame 
speaks truth) the General and the Commissary.”* 

The writer is justly indignant at the spoliation of our 
churches, libraries, and colleges by the British soldiers and 
their Hessian allies. What he says on this subject deserves to 
be quoted at length, the more especially so because the contrast 
between the acts of pillage committed by his own people, and 
the orderly conduct of General Washington’s army during the 
time the city was in their possession, is candidly admitted by 
him : 

“Upon General Howe's entry into New York in September, 
1776, the soldiers broke open the City Hall, and plundered it of 
the College library, its mathematical and philosophical apparatus, 
and a number of valuable pictures which had been removed there 
by way of safety when the rebels converted the College into a 
hospital. They also plundered it of all the books belonging to the 
subscription library, as also of a valuable library belonging to the 
Corporation, the whole consisting of not less than sixty thousand 
volumes. This was done with impunity, and the books publicly 
hawked about the town for sale by private soldiers, their trulls, 


*Vol. I, pp. 117-18 
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and doxeys. 1 saw an Annual Register neatly bound and lettered, 
sold for a dram, Freeman's Reports for a shilling, and Coke's First 
Institutes, or what is usually called Coke upon Littleton, was 
offered to me for 1s. 6d. I saw in a public house upon Long 
Island nearly forty books bound and lettered, in which were 
affixed the arms of Joseph Murray, Esq., under pawn from one 
dram to three drams each. To do justice even to the rebels, let it 
be here mentioned that though they were in full possession of 
New York for nearly seven months, and had in it at times above 
40,000 men, neither of these libraries were ever meddled with, 
(the telescope which General Washington took, excepted). Nay, 
so far were they from interfering with the law, that the magistrates 
continued in full possession of the civil powers, and the courts of 
justice were open in the usual manner until the Declaration of 
Independence. In April term, 1776, several rebel soldiers were 
indicted for some petty larcenies, tried, convicted and punished 
by order of the Court, without any interference of the military ; 
their officers attended the trials, heard the evidence, and upon 
their conviction declared that ample justice was done them, and 
thanked the Judge for his candor and impartiality during the 
course of the trials. 

“In December, 1776, after General Howe had driven the rebel 
army over the Delaware, and put part of his troops in quarters at 
Princeton, they, among other plunder, robbed Nassau Hall of its 
library, its mathematical and philosophical instruments, and other 
appurtenances. Upon the sacking of the town of New Haven, 
in Connecticut, by General Tryon, in June, 1779, Yale College, 
situate at that place was plundered of a library consisting of 
many thousand books, which had been collecting for very near 
one hundred years, with many curious and valuable manuscripts, 
and a remarkably fine orrery, a celestial, and a terrestrial globe, and 
many other things of consequence; besides a selection of 
well-chosen books, a present to that seminary from the late Dean 
Berkley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, and known by 
the name of ‘The Dean’s Library.” In the same month, upon 
plundering and burning the town of Norwalk, in the same colony, 
under the orders of the same General, a most elegant, large, beau- 
tiful, and well-collected library, an heirloom belonging to the 
Morrisania family, in the county of Westchester, which had for 
safety been removed to Norwalk, was pillaged, carried to New 
York, and disposed of by the thieves, the robbers, and the plun- 
derers, in the same manner as those plundered in New York had 
been before disposed of. All this was done with impunity, pub- 
licly, and openly. No punishment was ever inflicted upon the 
plunderers. No attempts were made by the British commanders 
to obtain restitution of the stolen goods ; nor did they ever dis- 
countenance such unjustifiable proceedings, by issuing orders 
condemning such unmilitary conduct and forbidding it in future. 
In short, from the whole conduct of the army during the course 
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of the war, it seemed as if the suppression of a dangerous rebel- 
lion was but a secondary consideration. ‘The war, in fact, was 
not levied at rebellion, but at the treasury of Great Britain; at 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects within the lines; indiscriminately 
against all persons wherever the army moved ; against erudition, 
religion, and literature in general. Public libraries were robbed, 
colleges ruined, and churches of all denominations burned and 
destroyed ; while plunder, robberies, peculation, gaming and all 
kinds of dissipation, were cherished, nursed, encouraged, and 
openly countenanced.”* 

The “ hard Winter,” as it was called, of 1779, will always 
be remembered as one of the intensest cold and deepest snows 
that has ever occurred in this country. We cannot resist the 
temptation of giving Judge Jones’ account of this terrible 
Winter, and of the sufferings which were caused by it : 

“ The Winter of 1779 was the severest ever known in the middle 
Colonies. It may not be amiss to take some notice of it. 

“The snow began to fall about the roth of November, and 
continued almost every day till the middle of the ensuing March. 
In the woods it lay at least four feet upon a level. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that the farmers got their wood. The towns 
in general were distressed for the want of fuel, the garrison in 
New York particularly so. 

* All the wood upon New York Island was cut down. The 
forest trees planted in gardens, in court-yards, in avenues, along 
lanes, and about the houses of gentlemen by way of ornament, 
shared the same fate. Quantities of apple trees, peach trees, 
plum trees, cherry trees and pear trees were also cut down. The 
situation of the army and inhabitants in this distressful season 
was a sufficient justification for the proceeding ; necessity required 
it. This the proprietors well knew, and as necessity has no law, 
they never complained, grumbled, or even murmured. They 
were, however, never paid. It was an emolument to the barrack- 
master. The Crown was charged. John Bull paid his debts. 

“This Winter was intensely cold, the rivers, creeks, har- 
bors, ports and brooks were all frozen up. The bay of New 
York, and from thence up the North River to Albany, was mere 
terra firma. It was equally so in the East River for a long way 
up the Sound. It was so strong, that deserters went upon the ice 
to Connecticut from Lloyd’s Neck, upon Long Island, the distance 
more than twelve miles. —The Sound at New Haven, which is thirty 
miles from Long Island, was frozen over, about two miles in the 
middle excepted, and these two miles were congealed and filled 
with particles of ice. A particular event is striking: From New 
York to Staten Island the distance is about ten miles. From Long 


* Vol. I, pp. 136-40. 
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Island to New Jersey the bay is about six miles wide. The tide 
from Sandy Hook to New York, through the Narrows and the 
bay, is violently rapid. No man living ever before saw this bay 
frozen up. Yet so intense was the cold this Winter, and the bay 

» hard frozen, that two hundred sleighs laden with provisions, 
with two horses to each, escorted by two hundred Light-horse, 
passed upon the ice from New York to Staten Island in a body. 
In many places large quantities of water-fowl were picked up by 
the inhabitants, so frozen as not to be able to take wing. * 

\ gentleman who had been a prisoner in Connecticut, and 
returned from thence the very last of April, said that the snow on 
the north side of the fences, from Middletown to New Haven, 
was more than a foot deep. This was never known in that part 
of America before, at least, after the English settled there. The 
harbors, rivers and waters about New York were frozen up. Not 

ship could move. 

‘Had the rebels thought of an attack, now was their time. 
lhe ice was strong, hard and firm. The rebel army, with their 
heaviest artillery, stores, provisions, and baggage, might have 
passed the Hudson with as much ease as they could have marched 
the same distance upon dry land. An attack was threatened, 
Knyphausen expected it, and he took every precaution necessary 
for a vigorous defence.”’* 


We now take leave of these volumes, which in some 
respects are remarkable, bringing out into the broad day- 
light so much that should never have been revived, but which, 
at the same time, contains many pictures of the life and man- 
ners of our ancestors a century ago which cannot fail to be 
read with lively interest. 


*Vol. I, pp. 320-22 
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1X.—Reviews anp Criricisms. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Substantialism, or Philosophy of Knowledge. By JEAN SVORY. 


12° pp. 784. Boston: Rand, Avery & Co. 1879. 


In these days of undue hero-worship, it is refreshing to find a 
writer who spurns idolatry, and gives utterance to new forms of 
thought. Yet it is necessary to be certain that he who is bold 
enough to ignore the “ lords of the domain of thought” has new 
ideas to utter. From the title of Mr. Story's book, we were led 
to imagine that a new mystic had appeared upon the scene. A 
brief perusal of the preface was sufficient to confirm such a fancy. 
We beheld a new mystic, but one inextricably lost in the laby- 
rinths of metaphysics. 

Mr. Story begins his work by declaring that “the chief desi- 
“ deratum in the discovery of facts, is truthful interpretation of what 
“they reveal;” in other words, with the facts before us all the pos- 
sibility of error lies in inference. ‘To obtain the truth, he claims, 
is the special mission of speculative philosophy. ‘The mission of 
philosophy, with its scientific method, is this no doubt; but it is 
as free from speculation as mathematics. It is clear that the 
philosophy of Mr. Story is indeed speculative. One of the most 
important doctrines which the author is desirous of setting 
forth is “that man is what he senses,” which means, we suppose, 
that he has learned perfectly the motto of the Temple of Delphi, 
yowex oz avzov. This he tells us is a new basis of thought; 
whereas it is nothing more than a repetition of Berkeley’s 
“nothing exists but what is perceived.” 

In chapter II, page 67, we read: “The mind cannot con- 
ceive of that which is not an attribute of its own being.”  Per- 
haps not; but then it cannot be held at the same time that man is 
per se what he “ senses,”’ and that “ his objective and subjective 
are one and the same.”” The only sense in which objective and 
subjective can be the same, is the sense in which it can be said that 
this side and its opposite are the same. But the organism (sub- 
jective) cannot be also its environment (objective). These state- 
ments will, however, prepare us for another, more fundamental. 
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We are told that absolute truth is attainable. This deduction 
is arrived at from the fact that “to every student of nature, there 
‘comes a time when he instinctively seeks for a knowledge of the 
“ absolute.”” We will admit that what is instinctively desired is 
attainable ; but we deny that the adso/ute is instinctively desired. 
The instinct for knowledge exists before the mind can discrimi- 
nate between absolute and relative ; the idea of the term absolute 
is a later development. The Greeks sought for the absolute and 
failed to discover it. All the schools which have followed in the 
wake of the ancients have also failed to find it. Since philosophy has 
withdrawn from noumena, and confined herself to phenomena, she 
has made greater strides, and gained greater victories. Yet, in 
this enlightened age, there are minds groping in the darkness of 
ontology. Mr. Story evidently likes mystery; he also likes to 
give surprises, e. g.: “ The phenomena of nature, procreates three 
“inseparable sensations,—that of substance, objective and non- 
‘objective ; that of force, static and dynamic ; and that of condi- 
“tion, spacial and timal.” Swdstance, force, condition, are inse- 
parable sensations. 

We observe that the author is given to the execrable habit of 
coining words. Possibly the terms he uses do not represent the 
ideas with which we have been accustomed to invest them. Ina 
few lines the theories of light and heat, as modes of motion, are 
dismissed as false. The teachings of Aristotle, Bacon, Euler, 
Lewes, Huxley, Tyndall and others, are set aside without argu- 
ment, and those strange exhibitions of human power and weak- 
ness, classified as psychometry, relied upon most implicitly, and 
put in as evidence to prove that thought is substance ! 

The book is full of such expressions as “ self-existent ” “ self- 
moving,” etc. These are merely question-begging epithets, which 
shut out inquiry. For instance, substance is spoken of as “ self- 
moving forms.” Moving forms expresses the idea. What right 
have we to say “ self-moving?”” According to observation every- 
thing in nature is dependent upon something else, so that, scien- 
tifically speaking, nothing exists by itself, or moves by itself. 

We must not fail to call attention to one great novelty in this 
work, viz.: a reckless subversion of ideas. It seems that nothing 
is known of substance except through its modifications by 
“spacial” and “timal ;” that space and time are the conditions 
of its existence as forms of motion. 

It is needless to observe that space and time cannot be the 
conditions of the existence of substance. Extension and motion 
are inferences from our sensations of substance; whatever is 
known of them is through sensation and no other medium. All 
knowledge is traceable to our sensations, including, of course, 
that of our logical intuitions. 

The author seems to place great reliance upon the intuitions 
of his early childhood. As experience they may be valuable ; 
but in writing a work on philosophy, intuitions and instinct must 
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give place to observation and inference. The author of this 
pretentious work is evidently a thinker both ingenious and 
versatile; but he is neither profound nor comprehensive. He 
continually confounds necessary qualities with the original and ° 
substantive. We certainly have failed to find in his work, or in 
his thought, sufficient of material to construct a new system of 
philosophy. 

We would remind the writers of such books as these that it 1s 
late in the nineteenth century,—too late for the rise of mystics and 
seers with strength of intuitions equal to overturning the settled 
thought of the age. If we mistake not, the era of the Messiahs, 
Gautamas, Ptolemies and VanHelmonts has past, and that of 
Evolution has set in. There can be nothing permanent in any 
system of thought or philosophy that is not predicated on that 
which has gone before. 


BELLES-LETTRES, 


Prince Deukalion. A \.yrical Drama. By BAYARD TAYLOR 
Small 4° pp. 171. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Com- 
pany. 1878. 


THoseE familiar with Mr. Taylor’s writings need not be told 
of the beauty and sweetness of Prince Deukalion. ‘The typical 
characters “Prince Deukalion,” and “ Pyrrha,” represent the 
struggle of humanity towards the attainment of the highest, 
purest, happiest—consequently the most perfect—condition of 
existence. These ideals of possible manhood and womanhood, 
are not to be permitted to celebrate their high nuptials until both 
shall be fulfilled in human life. 

The drama opens with the waning of the classic faith and the 
breaking of the dawn of Christianity. We are shown a shepherd 
asleep on a mountain amid the shattered ruins of temples. In 
his voice we recognize that of the obedient, unthinking multitude. 
He awakes, and gazes in amazement at the desecrated altars : 

‘* But such things should not cross us, humble men 
Who give our dues of doves and yeanling lambs 
And mountain honey. Let the priests in charge, 
Who weigh their service with our ignorance, 
Resolve the feud !—’t is they are answerable, 
Not we ; and if impatient Gods make war, 

We should not suffer!” 

he ancient classic art and poetry under guise of Nymphs 
chant mournfully their sad farewell : 

\s a frost that creeps ere the winds of winter whistle, 
\nd odors die in blossoms that are chilly at the core, 

Your doubt has sent before it the sign of our dismissal 


We pass, ere ye speak it, we go, and come no more ! 
* * * * * * * * * 


2d Seri VOL, V.—NO. I. ly 
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‘*Our service hath ceased for you, shepherds, 

We fade from your days and your dreams, 

With the grace that was lithe as the leopard’s, 
The joy that was swift as the stream’s ! 

To the musical reeds and the grasses ; 
To the forest, the copse, and the dell ; 

To the mists, and the rainbow that passes ; 
The wine, and the goblet—farewell > 

Go, drink from the fountains that flow not ! 
Our songs and our whispers are dumb ; 

But the thing ye are doing, ye know not, 
Nor dream of the thing that shall come ! 
* * * * * * * * 


‘* We wait in the breezes, 
We hide in the vapors, . 
And linger in echoes, 
Awaiting recall. 
* * * * * 


* Not wholly we vanish 
The souls of the children, 
The faith of the poets 


Shall seek us, and find.” 


Deukalion and Pyrrha witness together the downfall of the 
litans, and see 
‘* The thunder blows 
Given and taken, saw the ruined world 
Lie panting, after fiercest throes endured, 


rill milder Gods brought knowledge, peace and power,’ 


Chey are brought to recognize that, 
s good 


‘* His law is g 
Who now shall rule, for they we lose witheld 
The strength of human hands from human throats, 
Forced them to join, and overcome and build, 
Create, where they destroyed ; but He compels 
iat strength to help, and makes it slave of Love 
ius from the apathy of a faith outworn 
Rises a haughty life, that soon shall spurn 


rt 
TI 


The mould it grows from. I foresee new strife, 
Mistaken hopes, unnecessary pangs, 
And yet—I wait.” 
logether, Deukalion and Pyrrha, seek the sunless regions of 
Hades, cross the river of death unattended save by the dreary 
wailing of shadowy ghosts to the Elysian fields in quest of his sire, 
Prometheus, who 
**Set in Man 
Immortal seeds of pure activities, 
By mine atonement freed, to burst and blow 
In distant proud fulfilment.” 
Their object is to question him concerning their destiny 


Phey 
re commanded to 


‘*Go back to earth, and wait!’ 
Eos (Promise), however, bids them 
‘When Faith looks backward, Hope dies, Lit 


i¢ ] als, 
Think most of Morning, and of me 
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Act II supposes an elapse of a thousand years, when Medusa 
—the ecclesiastical system that arrogates all power and right of 
knowledge,—exerted full dominion : 


‘Not vainly did I bide my time ; for Power, 

A tree of cautious growth, shows stunted top. 
Until the meshes of its wandering roots 

Have crept in secret to the choicest clay, 
Then shooting firm, and spreading boughs abroad 
Resistance withers, rival force lacks room 
Beneath my shade. Now planted for all time, 
Kings are my vassals, Knowledge bids me fix 
The bounds of Liberty.” * 
‘What hinders to make my single will, 
Sheathed in invulnerable divinity, 

The world’s one law?” 

(Echo) ‘‘ Growth is the law—or death.”’ 


Deukalion feels he cannot accept a faith which deifies, as it 
were, torture and distortion : 
‘* What shall pain 
Uplift and save, spilt blood and dreadful death 
The fair discrowned serenities of Gods 


ye 


Make impotent ! 


In the third act, Calchus, the high-priest, represents the inflex- 
ible despotic Theology in the North that supersedes the ecclesias- 
ticism of the Middle Ages ; but 


‘** Verily, one seed is Truth’s; but they who clip 
The sprouting plant to hedge their close domains, 
How should they know its grace of natural boughs 
And blossoms bursting to the startled sun ?” 


Agathon, appearing for the first time in the fourth and last 
act, seems to represent the childhood of a new faith, when all 
superstitions, dogmas, etc., are swept away with the dééris of the 
Past 

‘ Retrieve perverted de stiny ! 

"Tis this shall set your children free. 
The forces of your race employ 

To make sure heritage of joy ; 

Vet feed, with every earthly sense, 
Its heavenly coing idence, — 

That, as the garment of an hour ; 
This, as an everlasting power. 

For Life whose source not here began, 
Must fill the utmost sphere of Man, 
And, so expanding, lifted be 

Along the line of God’s decree, 

To find in endless growth all good, — 
In endless toil, beatitude. 

Seek not to know Him, yet aspir« 

As atoms towards the central fire ! 
Not lord of race is He, afar,— 

Of Man, or Earth, or any star, 

Sut of the inconceivable All ; 
Whence nothing that there is can fall 
Beyond Him,—but may nearer rise, 
Slow circling through eternal skies. 
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His larger life ye cannot miss, 

In gladly nobly using this. 

Now asa child in April hours 

Clasps tight its handful of first flowers, 
Homeward, to meet his purpose, go !— 
These things are all ye need to know.” 

Prince Deukalion is written with a beauty and vigor that dis- 
close the master’s hand. The style is noble and elevated, but the 
last act of the drama is obscure—shrouded in misty shadows that 
the npor tic mind does not easily penetrate. We regret that 
Mr. ‘Taylor did not give us a more elaborate Argument to act as 
spectacles for feebler eyes : “ The author would not dare,” he says, 
‘ to lift the veil, sufficiently to disclose the visage of that Era [in 
the Future] even were it given to him to behold the same clearly ; 
nor doth he need to offer an interpretation of those things which 
the reader must divine for himself, if he hath understood and 
accepted all that foregoes this conclusion. Such a reader will 
everywhere find and haply feel, in the Drama, the declaration of 
Growth, Immortality, and God ; let him, comforted by whatsoever 
of the true light therefrom proceeding, may rest upon the 
following pages, not stumble over such matters as are born with 
the Ages and are doomed to die with the Ages.” 


The Epic of Hades. \n Three Books. By THE AUTHOR oF 
SonGcs OF Two WorRLDbDs. 12° pp. 290. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1879. 


Ir it is diffcut to “express common things adequately ’’—the 
Horatian motto of this book—the author has mastered the art of 
expressing uncommon things adequately ; for the verse of this 
epic is a “ clear, unwrinkled song,” conveying all its meanings in 
the same clear way, and with a melody not surpassed by that of 
any poem of our time. The theme is an ancient one, the present 
epic—now in its seventh edition—being shaped on the model of 
some of the oldest in the world—those that treated of the under- 
ground Paradise or Hades, as in the episodes of Ulysses and the 
Sixth Book of the 4éneid, both of which were no doubt suggested 
by the far earlier “ Book of Enoch,” written by some of the old 
Hebrew cabbalists, lost to sight for ages, and then discovered in 
Abyssinia, about one hundred years ago, by the famous traveller, 
Bruce. Dante’s Divina Commedia is another illustration of the 
same legend. Like the great Florentine, the author passes 
through a dense forest of dream-land into Hades, and there meets 
a succession of classic apparitions in punishment, such as Tan- 
talus, Phaedra, Sisyphus and Clytemnestra. Then he brings us to 
nother sphere which is milder, and which may be termed the 
Purgatorio, where he holds converse with Marsyas, Andromeda, 
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Acteon, Helen, Eurydice, Dejaneira, Laocoon, Narcissus, 
Medusa, Adonis, Persephone, Endymion and Psyche. The Third 
Book brings us to Olympus (Paradiso) and the presence of 
Artemis, Herakles, Aphrodite—a lady that might probably haye 
been better placed in the Purgatorio—Athené, Here, Apollo and 
Zeus. Such is the machinery, so to speak, of this epic—repre- 
senting the strongest or brightest features of classic mythology— 
‘* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power and the beauty and the majesty ;” 

while the whole dreamy pageant is interpreted according to the 
finest sentiments of modern morality. All the beings who dis- 
course so strongly or so exquisitely in the poem speak pretty 
much in the same manner—that of the author, who makes no 
effort to discriminate the characters, supposing, probably, that 
death and divinity level all distinctions. But the purpose and 
execution of the work will silence such criticisms, or hyper- 
criticisms ; while its poetry is made a vehicle for conveying the 
optimist idea that all things work together for ultimate good 
under the superintendence of a gracious deity, clothed very 
nearly, as far as can be distinguished, in the attributes of the 
Jewish and Christian Gods. We say Gods, for the two concep- 
tions, or motives, or substances, or whatever they may be called, 
are totally unlike. The great charm of the epic is in the musical 
flow of its English blank verse : and the close of it, while it indi- 
cates the moral sentiment and tendency of the work, is especially 
calculated to give a fair idea of the author's merit as a poet. 


Library Notes. New Edition, revised and enlarged. By 
A. P. RUSSELL. 12° pp. 402. Boston : Houghton, Osgood 
and Co. 1879. 


Mr. RussELL’s notes, under so many headings, must have em- 
ployed his brain and pen in the most agreeable manner for years, 
covering and including, as they do, a host of anecdotes, sayings 
and proverbs, gathered from the fields of literature, ancient and 
modern, and so full of suggestion and interest that the reader will 
be disposed to keep them beside him and recur to them as most 
convenient reminders and references. Bookmen like himself, 
will meet with a great number of familiar things in this volume, 
while readers in general will be gratified by the great variety of 
matter in its pages. The anecdotes are sometimes told with a 
certain unction and enlargement which a critic might question 
somewhat ; but the whole is so rich in literary personalities in 
the most agreable sense—that few will be disposed to find fault 
with any of them. 
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The Secret of Success ; or, How to get on in the World. By W. 


H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 12° pp. 389. American edition, 
edited by P.G. H. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


In this elegant volume, Mr. Adams treats of what may be 
called the most interesting theme in the world for everybody—the 
ways and means of getting on in life. His style is so very happy 
and attractive that the reader will not find a dull or uninstructive 
page between its covers. He makes a crowd of great geniuses 
and distinguished characters pass before us, each briefly indi- 
cating some lesson, calculated to impress the young. We have 
examples illustrating principles, business habits and purposes, 
energies, ambitions, self-helps and the proper training of the mind 
and body for the work of life and its enjoyments. It contains 
the essence of a hundred biographies, chiefly modern, and 
conveys, with excellent judgment, the moral that belongs to 
each ; while, to prevent the great variety of its names and facts 
from baffling the reader’s memory, the book has been provided 
with a very satisfactory index. 


A Rhythmic-prose translation of Virgil’s Anetd. By HENRY 
HUBBARD PIERCE. 12° pp. 367. London and Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1879. 


lALLEYRAND said of a French writer, that he wrote poetry with 
good deal of courage: and we are tempted to say that Capt. 
ierce translates poetry with a good deal of courage. ‘This being 
1 soldierly quality, the anecdote seems all the more apropos ; 
while, in truth, the performance itself is highly creditable to the 
classic taste and literary ability of the author. Few of our army 
officers, on lonely garrison duty, have ever exhibited such an 
achievement as the outcome of their leisure. The translation 1s 
in the shape of prose: but it reads very agreeably for its resem- 
blance to blank verse, though carrying with it a good many 
breaks in the syllabic order. An unmeasured prose rendering 
might have left him at liberty to be a little more literal : and he 
seems to sacrifice something to the music of his lines, or sentences, 
—as in the opening words, where he translates, Arma cvirumque 
cano by, 


a 
P 


OO! clashing arms, the hero’s deeds, I sing, etc, 

It is a part of his courage to depart from the strong, literal 
words of Dryden—** Arms and the man I sing”; a_ simple 
opening, imitated by Virgil from the Homeric— 

‘ Sing, muse, the wrath of Pelidean Achilles ;” 
and followed by Tasso in the Gerusalemme Liberata— 


‘* Canto l’armi pietose e ’] Capitano.”’ 
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But Captain Pierce has done very well, and his translation is 
perhaps calculated to interest the reader more than Dryden's or 
any other in verse—for the reason that prose reads more like 
‘“‘a story,” and that those “ poetries ” have too many artificial re- 
dundancies—to say nothing of the school-boy or college-student 
who would rather not have it mentioned—and who will find in 
this elegant little volume a convenient reference and help, to be 
stowed away in a corner of his desk or a moderate-sized coat- 
pocket. 





The Light of Asia ; or, the Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teachings of Gautama, Prince of India and 
Founder of Buddhism. As told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist. By Epwin ARNoLD, M. A. 12° pp. 238, 
( Wahdbhinishkramana.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


By means of his knowledge of Oriental literature and lan- 
guages, Mr. Arnold has been able to accomplish the work of de- 
picting “the life and character and unfolding the philosophy of 
“that noble hero and reformer, Prince Gautama of India, the 
“founder of Buddhism.” Until very recently but little was 
known of the great religion founded by him, nearly six hundred 
years older than Christianity, and having a following of four 
hundred and seventy million souls, and still less of the 
saintly man who renounced wealth, power and the world’s idea 
of happiness to open the way of truth to his fellow men. In 
that grand company of heroic men one scarcely knows which to 
place next the divine Nazarene—whether Buddha, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, etc.; although Mr. Arnold has no hesitation in assigning 
that honored place to Buddha. It would be impossible to give a 
just and comprehensive view of this work in brief space. He 
who would learn of Buddha will not only be edified by what this 
book offers concerning the Messiah of the Hindus, but will be 
delighted with the beauty of the poem itself. 

Of celestial birth through human means, receiving the homage 
of the gray-haired saints, astonishing the wise men with his knowl- 
edge when eight years old, seeking wisdom from all sources until 
assured of his divine mission, he leaves secretly, by night, his 
young wife, scarce more than a bride, and assumes the gown and 
bowl of the beggar : 

‘ This will I do, who have a realm to lose, 
Because I love my realm, because my heart 
Beats with each throb with all the hearts that ache, 
Known and unknown ; these that are mine and those 


Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 


Saved by this sacrifice I offer now. 
' 


Oh, summoning stars! I come! Oh, mournful earth! 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 
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My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights, 
My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen ! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest ! 

Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth ; 

And that which stirs within thy tender womb, 

My child, the hidden blossom of our loves, 

Whom if I wait to bless my mind will fail. 

Wife! child! father! and people! ye must share 
\ little while the anguish of this hour 

That light may break, and all flesh learn the law.” 


The following little scene we cannot refrain from giving 
full. While on his wanderings he meets 


‘A woman—dove-eyed, young, with tearful fac« 
And lifted hands—saluted, bending low ; 
* Lord, thou art he,’ she said, ‘ who yesterday 
Had pity on me in the fig-grove here, 

Where I live lone and reared my child ; but he, 
Straying amid the blossoms, found a snake, 

Which turned about his wrist, whilst he did laugh 
\nd tears the quick-forked tongue and opened mouth 

Of that cold playmate. But, alas! ere long 
Ife turned so pale and still, I could not think 
Why he should cease to play, and let my breast 
Fall from his lips. And one said: He is sick 
Of poison; and another: He will die. 

But I, who could not lose my precious boy, 

Prayed of them physic, which might bring the light 
Back to his eyes ; it was so very small 

Ihe kissmark of the serpent, and I think 

It could not hurt him, gracious as he was, 

Nor hurt him in his sports. And some one said 
* There is a holy man upon the hill— 

Lo ! now he passeth in his yellow robe— 

Ask of the Rishi if there bea cure 


For that which ails thy son.” Whereon I came 





Pre ng to thee, whose brow is like a god’s, 
And wept | drew the face-cloth from my babe, 
Pr ng thee tell what simples might be good, 

And thou, great sir! didst spurn me not, but gaze, 
With gent yes and touch with patient hand ; 

lr} 1 draw the face-cloth bac k, aying to me 
‘Yea! little sister, there is that might heal 

I first, and him, if thou couldst fetch the thing 
I they who seek physicians bring to them 

What rdained Cherefore, | pray thee, find 
Bla ! tard ed, a tola ; only mark 

Ch take it not from any hand or hous 

Where father, ther, child, o slave hath died ; 
My f thon such seed 

rl dd ou speal 

ter smiled 

Exceeding tet rly. ‘ Yea, I spake thus, 


Dear Kesagotami! But didst thou find the seed 
‘IT went, Lord, clasping to my breast 
Phe babe grown colder, asking at each hut— 
Here in the jungle, and toward the town— 
I pray you give me mustard, of your grace, 
A tola-black. And each who had it gave 


n 
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For all the poor are piteous to the poor ; 

But when I asked, in my friend’s household here, 
Hath any peradventure ever died— 

Husband or wife, or child, or slave ? they said 
‘O Sister ! what is this you ask ? the dead 

Are very many, and the living few!’ 

So with sad thanks I gave the mustard back, 

And prayed of others, but the others said, 

Here is the seed, but we have lost our slave ! 
Here is the seed, but our good man is dead ! 

Here is some seed, but he that sowed it died, 
Between the rain time and the harvesting ! 

Ah, Sir! I could not find a single house 

Where there was mustard seed that none had died ! 
Therefore I left my child—who would not suck 
Nor smile—beneath the wild vines by the stream, 
To seek thy face and kiss thy feet, and pray 
Where I might find this seed and find no death, 

If now, indeed, my baby be not dead, 

As I do fear, and as they said to me. 


‘** Ah sister ! thou hast found,’ the Master said, 
‘Searching for what none finds—that bitter balm 
I had to give thee. He thou lovest slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday: to-day 
Thou knowst the whole wide-world weeps with thy woe 
The grief which all hearts share grows less for one. 
Lo! I would pour my blood if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish, and which drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice 
As these dumb beasts are driven—men their lords. 
I seek that secret ; bury thou thy child.’ ” 


After many years of wandering Buddha returns to his father’s 
court, and begins his teachings. Mr. Arnold has so condensed 
these in the last book that it would be impossible to give any just 
conception of them without citing his verses—which cover many 
pages—in full. The following, however, would lose nothing by 
comparison with the Decalogue 


‘ Kill not for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 


Y 
Che meanest thing upon its upward way 


‘ Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force or fraud, what is his own 

‘ Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lic 
rruth is the speech of inward purity. 

‘Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Soma juice. 


Pouch not thy neighbor's wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh, unlawful and unfit.’ 
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The Writings of Albert Gallatin. By HENRY ADAMS. 3 vols. 
8° pp. 2019. London and Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. 
1379. 


THEseE three volumes of the letters and writings of Albert 
Gallatin, will be of much interest to those who would rightly 
comprehend or discuss the American politics of sixty or eighty 
years ago. They begin with the report of the Harrisburg Confe- 
rence, on the acceptance of the National Constitution in 1788, 
and are especially valuable for the correspondence between 
Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin, during the period—18or1 to 1813 
—when the latter held the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 
lhese letters enable the reader to have a better understanding of 
the difficulties which beset the legislation of that period, and 
sorely tried the patience and financial ingenuity of Albert 
Gallatin. In 1813, when the President requested or accepted the 
mediation of the Czar for the purpose of ending a vexatious and 
indecisive war with England, Gallatin went to Europe ; and his 
letters from Russia, Germany and England, explain a good deal 
of what, in the histories and memoirs of that time, is calculated to 
mislead the historic reader. The treaty of Ghent in which 
Gallatin exercised a strong influence, put an end to many causes 
of complaint against England on this side of the water. 

The second volume contains a number of letters to J. Q. 
Adams, Henry Clay, and other prominent statesmen. Among 
them will be found some of the last he ever wrote—under date of 
1848. -The third is made up of the speeches and writings of 
(;allatin—his address as representative for Fayette County in 
1795 ; his sketch of the finances of the United States (1796) ; his 
considerations on the currency and banking system (1831); his 
suggestions on banks and currency (1841) ; the Oregon ques- 
tion (1546) ; peace with Mexico, (1847). All these papers 

xhibit the lucid order of Gallatin’s ideas and his happy facility 

of expressing them in a language not originally his own. To the 
last his mind showed itself in good working order, and only gave 
way with the natural decline of life’s powers. 

It would not be quite to the purpose, perhaps, to complain 
that the list of Gallatin’s writings is not complete in these three 
volumes—that his essays on the old inhabitants of the continent 
and their languages are not included. Mr. Adams of course meant 
to give everything bearing on the public intercourse and career of 
his subject, leaving the geographical ethnology and its glossaries 
to the industry of those who care for such things. For the rest, 
these volumes (including the biography) brought out in the 
excellent style of the Messrs. Lippincott, must be regarded as a 
fitting memorial of Albert Gallatin. 
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The Orator’s Manual. A Practical and Philosophical Treatise 
on Vocal Culture, Emphasis and Gesture without an 
Instructor. 12° pp. 342. By Georce L. Raymonp, M. 
A., Professor of Oratory, Williams’ College, Massachusetts. 
Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Company. 1879. 


Tuis little book has been written by the author to supply a 
want felt by himself in the teaching of his own classes; and it 
is all the more valuable, for that reason, as a help to those who 
would teach or study the art of oratory. It begins with the 
elements of utterance and the management of the voice, in 
emphasis, time, melody and force. It contains, also, a number of 
illustrated lessons in gesture, mainly with the hands; after 
which comes a crowd of selections for delivery, chosen with 
excellent judgment from the most interesting passages of modern 
oratory—things that, in themselves, are calculated to excite in 
the reader a wish to declaim them. It is a book to be closely and 
carefully studied. Many persons have an idea that oratory comes 
as Dogberry supposed “ reading and writing” come, that is, “ by 
nature.” But there is an element of fallacy in such an idea. As 
“the gods sell everything to labor,’ so practice improves every 
human faculty. ‘The reader, of course, remembers the pains 
taken by Demosthenes to acquire a good style of delivery; and, 
certainly, the best speakers have been those who have done most 
in the way of private exercise as a means of preparing themselves 
for public occasions—going over the course in advance, like race 





horses. 
Professor Raymond forcibly says: ‘In many of its features, 
oratory resembles music. A man can no more declaim well who 


has not passed the point where he is obliged to exhaust his mental 
energy in calculating how to modulate his voice in his inflections, 
or to move his hands in his gestures, than he can sing or play well 
while his attention is constantly turning from his theme in order 
to think how he shall form his notes in his throat, or use his 
fingers on his instrument.” 

By a careful observance of the ample instruction conveyed in 
this book we have no doubt the average student could cure himself 
of indistinct and defective articulation, of unnatural tones and 
general awkwardness, and be trained into the possession of a 
strong, clear voice, and an unaffected, forcible way of modulating 
it; while, as Professor Raymond suggests, a capacity of the most 
effective oratory is often developed in unpromising speakers by 
the incitement of such declamatory rules and exercises. 

The types of this little work are beautifully clear and the 
‘getting up” and correctness of its specimens and illustrations 
are very creditable to the press of the Messrs. Griggs & Co. of 
Chicago. 
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The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster. With 
an Essay on Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style. 
By Epwin P. WuippLe. 8° pp. 707. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1879. 


Mr. WuippLe begins his essay by saying that the present work 
‘is not to supersede” the standard edition of Webster’s works in 
six volumes, edited by Edward Everett, and issued in 1851 by 
Messrs. Little & Brown ; and the disclaimer was hardly necessary, 
since the latter must always be the great work to consult and to 
quote from. Meantime, this elegant volume will serve the pur- 
pose of reviving public interest as regards the great body of the 
orator’s works and his personal character. It is prefaced by Mr. 
Whipple’s essay on Mr. Webster’s style, with which he evidently 
feels a strong sympathy, since his own manner sometimes reminds 
us of it in its more emphatic passages. ‘The’ great orator, as Mr. 
Whipple tells us, began, in his youth, with a very turgid and ambi- 
tious phraseology, even on common and familiar occasions. But 
this he gradually corrected and mastered by the force of his good 
sense and judgment, and helped, furthermore, by the hard-headed 
example of his friend and antagonist, the Hon. Jeremiah Mason ; 
though to the end of his life, and in his strongest efforts, some of 
the early cadences and colorings were discoverable in his com- 
positions. 


In this volume, we have his most memorable utterances—those 
flashes of thought that have so largely taken the fancy of the pub- 
lic, and helped, by the intelligible charm of oratory, to keep green 
the memory of a great lawyer and statesman. Mr. Whipple has 
presented us with a full estimate of his powers; and, for the most 
part, a just one. But he seems to exaggerate on a few occasions; 
as when, for instance, he speaks of the “ drum-beat” allusion to 
the extended power of England—a thing that has a far-fetched 
and forced effect in a plain statement concerning the spirit and 
fortitude of the Revolutionary fathers. The military stations of 
(;reat Britain in various parts of the globe were, or should be— 
save to some Englishmen—merely suggestive of national rapacity 
and a propensity to dominate over the weak; and no American 
should have flushed over “the unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England, keeping company with the hours.” The words them- 
selves, used toexpress such a fancy are (as is fit) very ill-managed 
and ill-chosen ; exhibiting what we have already alluded to—a 
sort of “survival” of the orator’s old (or young) tendency to 
elaborate his language on occasion. In his genuine American 
flashes Webster was much more happy—and happiest; and these 
sufficiently proved that, with all his calm precision and solidity, 
he had the true affatus of an orator—one whose great business it 
is to stir up the emotions of his hearers or readers, and not merely 
to make fluent and methodical statements, to convince or instruct 
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them. It is self-evident that no orators can subsist or be long 
remembered without some force of passion or emotion; and they 
who have had most power of feeling have been the best orators— 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Mirabeau, Burke, Chatham, etc. Webster, 
with all his New England gravity and sedateness of character, 
had a mixture of genius in his temperament, and loved the 
“cherished lure of pomp,” like Burke—to use the language of 
Coleridge ; though he was deficient in “the proud precipitance of 
soul” which the poet attributes to the assaulter of Warren Has- 
tings, and was incapable of the fierce exasperations of the Irish 
orator and statesman. He was not, like the latter, aggressive in 
his nature or policy, or a reformer, assailing public wrongs and 
abuses. He always stood in a calm attitude, on the defence 
super antiguas vias—under the banner of the Constitution; and it 
was his great pride and delight to expound it and defend it, in 
face of its friends or its enemies. This it was that gave all the 
force and felicity of his career as a statesman and an orator; and 
it still keeps in popular remembrance those passages in his public 
addresses which glorified the Union and prayed that it may be 
perpetual. Without that element of patriotism his record as a 
public man would, perhaps, want a good deal of its character and 
coloring. With it, he stands firmly in his high place, something 
like his own Bunker Hill monument—strongly built up and hap- 
pily consecrated, and bound to keep that place for ages in the 
public eye and estimation. 

The volume is a massive, double-column octavo, nicely 
printed and bound, and supplied with a copious index. It will 
prove a desirable acquisition to the libraries of gentlemen, as well 
as an aid to the student of the declamatory art. 


The Resources of California. By JouN S. HITTeLL. 12° pp. 
2 . 4 ‘ : . 
453. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 1879. 


In this compact and comprehensive book—now in its seventh 
edition—the author gives a picture, or series of pictures, repre- 
senting the conditions and prospects of the wonderful young State 
of California; its society, agriculture, manufactures, mines, 
geology, botany, zoology, law, topographical names, etc. It is 
full of lively descriptions and interesting information. Under 
date of the present year, he gives a recapitulation of the general 
matter together with recent facts of importance. He lays great 
emphasis on the salubrity of the climate, the dryness of which is 
an antidote to consumption. We regret to say the author's views 
on this subject are not altogether trustworthy. Those who seek 
California for the purpose of relief from consumption make a costly 
experiment only to end in disappointment. ‘The volume gives an 
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interesting account of the small Indian tribes of the State and also 
of the industry of the Chinese, whom the author defends against 
the undemocratic antipathy of some of the Californians. Those 
Mongolians engage in several industries which, without them, 
would, in a great measure, be neglected, one of which is the 
cultivation of strawberries, which do not generally thrive well in 
the State, and would die out if it were not for the efforts of the 
Chinese. 


The Life and Poems of Edgar Allen Poe. A New Memoir. 
By Eucene L. Diprer. With Introductory Letter, by 
SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. Revised edition, with Illus- 
trations. 12° pp. 305. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 
1379. 


Born amid the whirl and glitter of stage life, early orphaned, 
the adopted son of a wealthy family, remarkably precocious, 
unusually handsome, possessing the faculty of finding his way 
to every one’s heart, flattered at home and abroad,—-these were 
not the circumstances to encourage the growth of those god-like 
qualities with which Poe is invested by Mr. Didier. Growing from 
young childhood to manhood with every assurance of being heir of 
thirty thousand a year, and scarcely a wish unrealized, then sud- 
denly finding his position that of alien in his father’s house, the 
change was too much for the proud spirit of the imperious lad. 
Consequently, at twenty years of age he severed his home ties and 
entered the arena with struggling humanity, to fight, single-handed, 
the battle of life. Brought face to face with privation, poverty, 
crushing sorrow in the death of his idolized young wife, unable 
to ease the fleeting moments of her existence by the common 
necessaries of life,—one could not expect to find unything 
approximating to the ideal in the character of Mr. Poe. That 
a man thus circumstanced, with the preternatural sensibility of 
Edgar A. Poe, should have succumbed to misfortune was an inevi- 
table sequence. Mr. Didier passes swiftly and lightly over his 
failings, while he lingers lovingly over the endearing features of 
his character. Let us do likewise, and bury the frailties that beset 
genius in the tomb with his mortal remains, cherishing reverently 
those revelations, which genius—that connecting link between 
the divine and human—by its deeper insight into nature, 
beque athes us. 

Poe's imagination was of an Oriental cast, luxuriant, and 
impregnated with an ineffable sadness. His education was above 
the average, especially in language and classic literature ; and he 
must be ranked among the first of American poets; but we 
think Mr. Didier a little presumptuous in declaring him “America’s 


greatest genius ” (p. 99); “the most scholarly writer our country 
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ever produced” (7d); “that he did more to establish a native 
American literature than all the writers that preceded him” 
(p. 126). 

There is a peculiarly weird, sad solemnity that gives to Poe’s 
poems a fascination to many. Zhe Raven is recognized not only 
at home but abroad, where it has been widely translated, not 
merely for its beauty and peculiarity of construction, but for 
its perfect fitness and unity of design. In Zhe Philosophy of 
Composition—one of the two prose essays given in the volume, 
Poe gives his modus operandi of the construction of his poems, 
selecting Zhe Raven as an example, showing that his poems were 
not the emanations from some sudden inspiration, but the result 
of long and patient reflection. 

His bereavement by the death of his young wife was the 
occasion for some of his most touchingly beautiful poems. 
Ulalume, written in the autumn of the year she died, is a strange, 
weird production, of which the following are the two last stanzas : 








‘* Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 
And we past to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 
And I said—‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?’ 
She replied—‘ Ulalume—U lalume— 
’'T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume !’ 
‘Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried—‘ It was surely Octobe 
On ¢his very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down here, 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 
Well I know now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know now this dank tarn of Auber, 
Chis ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.’ ” 


The Metamorphosis of a Creed. An Essay in present day 
Theology. By FRANK WAKELEY GUNSAULUS. 12° pp 
376: Chillicothe (Ohio): Gould and Killo. 1879. 

THe author of Zhe Metamorphosts of a Creed desires his 
essay to be understood as an account of his own metamorphosis 
from a unitarian to an orthodox Christian. Instead then of his 
essay being, he writes, “an epic on one who has left ‘these 
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meshes of orthodoxy’ ‘for the clear stream of liberalism,’ the 
author * * * offers it as a sincere account of that weary journey 
from liberalism to orthodoxy.” 

(hese backward metamorphoses or transformations of creeds 
and beliefs are so common now-a-days as to lose their morpholo- 
sical interest to the student of religious phenomena. The pheno- 
menon is not confined to the realm of theology, but is frequently 
observed also in that of biology. As in biology it is more 
common to see the chrysalis become a butterfly, the magot a 
moth, the egg a winged insect, than it is to see a higher species 
legraded to a lower, so in theology it is more common to see the 
devotees of orthodoxy transformed into rationalists, than it is to 
see rationalists transformed into orthodoxy. 

lhe author’s zeal in behalf of his newly found faith outruns 
his discretion. It is not every one that would dare to trace on 
paper, for the eye of a critical public, the order of his progress in 
intellectual belief. But Mr. Gunsaulus not only does this sazs 
peur of the gods, or the retaliating reprisals of his critics; but, at 
the same time and in the same fearless way, he proceeds to arraign 
and to controvert the views of the distinguished leaders of the 
unitarian movement, arguing with more force of diction than 
clearness of apprehension, that Unitarianism leads to Pantheism, 
—the bugbear of all pious souls. “To look towards Pantheism 
and pronounce the words of morality, much more those of reli- 
gion,” he writes, “is to talk of the mixture of night and day.” p. 
373: 

We wish the author had spent the energy and research 
displayed in this volume, in the investigation of religious truth 
and in laying the foundation of a sound, rational, credible creed, 
instead of attempting to controvert the half-formed conceptions 
of transcendental writers. Doctrines which have no ethical basis, 
are like structures with insufficient or insecure foundations. 
However beautiful or imposing they may be, they are sure to 
fail under the ordeal imposed by time and experience. Like 
everything mortal, they contain the elements of their own desinte- 
gration. Better leave them to the inevitable fate which waits on 
everything so mortal as error. 

Che book before us is bright, but its pages are so indefinite, 


confused and ambiguous as to render them often tedious to such 


} 


ire ill-read in theological and metaphysical literature. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Albert Gallatin. By Henry ApAms. 8° pp. 
697. London and Piailadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1579. 


Mosr readers of American history are apt to regard Mr. 
Gallatin as a politician merely——a minister of State and a diplo- 
matist. but he was something more; and his character and 
career were such as to make his biography peculiarly interesting 
in spite of its distance, in point of date, from the recollections of 
the present generation. With little or none of the fervor which 
people generally recognize as a sign of genius, he was a man of 
excellent judgment, pure purposes and fine feelings, and, in all 
respects, worthy of the personal popularity he enjoyed. It is his 
great praise that “he had not the method of making a fortune;” 
and, in spite of many fair opportunities of enriching himself, 
died in very moderate circumstances—largely occupied to the end 
in the studies which Humboldt loved, such as the ethnology and 
languages of the native American races. ‘The natural bent of his 
mind was rather in the direction of literature than of politics or 
statesmanship. 

Born at Geneva, in 1761, Gallatin began life at the age of nine- 
teen, by quitting his native land. And yet, as a Switzer, he only 
acted after the traditions of his rugged little country, always such 
an excellent place to “ come away from,” and the nursing-mother 
of such a host of emigrants, going forth, for ages, to seek their 
fortunes in the courts, camps and industrial marts of the world. 
He belonged to one of the first families in his canton, and, in 
spite of his republicanism, always remembered the fact with com- 
placency, and took care to preserve the documents which vouched 
for it—as may be seen in the appendix of the present biography. 
We are referred back to Callatinus, a Roman Consul of 494 
\. U. C.——a man whom the older Gallatins were rather proud of. 
But he held in more respect the Seigneur de Granges, vice-comes 
of the Dukes of Savoy, who, in 1522, to spite his church, emigrated 
to the Republic of G;eneva, and helped the people of that place to 
change their religion. The Gallatins for generations filled the 
highest offices of that little State, and thence overflowed into the 
courts and armies of Germany and other countries. Albert's father 
was a merchant, who died in 1765. His mother died in 1770, and 
then the boy, nine years old, was adopted by an old maiden relative, 
Catharine Pictet. His rich relations helped to support him, and he 
also had the benefit of a fund called the Gallatin Bourse, estab- 
lished long before in aid of the poorer members of the family. 
He was sent to the public school of Geneva and subsequently to 
the college, where he graduated, in 1779, first of his class in 
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mathematics, natural philosophy and Latin. After a discontented 
interval, he made his way to America, in the beginning of 1780, 
reaching Boston in July, 1780. 

he young travelling merchant did not like Boston. Wander- 
ing in Maine he finds some Genevese friends who procure for 
him letters of introduction; and in 1782, he went down to 
Massachusetts and offered himself as teacher of French to 
Harvard, having instructed himself in English and being able 
to speak it a little. His offer was accepted. He remained 
there for about a year, and then left Boston in company with 
a new friend, Savary de Valcoulon, a Frenchman of Lyons, who 
had a claim on the State of Virginia and was proceeding south- 
ward to assert it. ‘This was the great luck of Gallatin’s life. On 
his arrival at Richmond, he found himself, as the agent of his 
friend, at once in contact with the officials and public men of 
Virginia, and made a number of friends, of whom and their city 
he always spoke affectionately. The result was that Savary’s 
claim was allowed and he got a grant of one hundred thousand 
acres in Mongalea county. Gallatin was an excellent interpreter 
and man of business, and the two friends kept a store on their wild 
grant forsome time. It was a busy time for Gallatin who received 
twenty-five thousand acres for his stewardship in the business, 
and who doubtless felt that he was now secure against the chances 
of the future. His property in land gave him heart, hope and 
time to follow a higher course of life. 

In 1789, Mr. Gallatin married Sophie Allegre, daughter of a 
French Protestant, living in Richmond. ‘The young wife died in 
six months; and then Gallatin, in a sort of dull despair, turned 
to the field of politics—those of Pennsylvania, for his new resi- 
dence was in Fayette county, in that State. He was elected 
member of the State Legislature, being indebted for this dis- 
tinction to his great industry, clear head and aptitude for busi- 
ness. He himself says: “The laboring oar was always left to 
me.” In 1790 and 1792, he served on thirty-five committees. 
In all this may be found the secret of the remarkable political 
advancement of a foreigner, even though he spoke the English 
language with difficulty. In 1793, he was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania society for the abolition of slavery, and an opponent of 
Hamilton's Excise law, thinking the western farmers, who had 
no markets for their corn, should not be discouraged from dis- 
tilling it. In this year he married Hannah Nicholson, daughter 
of Commodore Nicholson, of New York, and thus secured the 
great happiness of his after life. In 1795, he wrote to her as 
follows: “I find we are just worth $7,000. In addition, we have 
our plantation ; Mr. Morris’ note for $3,5 ind about twenty-five 


ys 


thousa s of wild land.” t that time he encouraged the 
this land 


lower 
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position till 1801, when he became Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Presidency of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson, Madison, 
and Gallatin were the propounders and guides of a new order of 
public policy—the Republican, as contradistinguished from the 
Federalist—and for some years that policy had a fair course. It 
was well suited to the democracy of the young republic—if 
America could only keep aloof from any contact with other gov- 
ernments. But that was impossible. Jay’s federalist treaty with 
Great Britain gave the English the power of seizing French 
property in American vessels ; and the evil results of this told 
fearfully against the republican government of Jefferson. 

In 1801, Congress sat for the first time at Washington, the con- 
ditions and conveniences of which had a very appropriate resem- 
blance to those of the nation at large, and are amusingly described 
in one of Gallatin’s letters. In entering on his office, the new 
Secretary of the Treasury brought with him the principles of his 
native country, with a close carefulness and parsimony which was 
soon found out of place in the larger sphere of statesmanship. 
He wished that the American people should think of developing 
their own resources, and hoped their Government would meet 
with none of the difficulties that agitated the nations of Europe. 
He had fine ideas of popular liberty under the conditions of 
peace ; but he “did not allow for the wind ”"—the wind of national 
character, aided by the stronger wind of contemporary change— 
and soon saw that America could not be isolated from Europe. 
European ideas fermented among her immigrant populations ; 
and the vehement strife of England and France made itself gen- 
erally felt from the centre to the sea. 

From 1801 to about 1807, Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin 
hoped for the quiet success of the republican régime. But 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon and the orders-in- 
council of the English Ministry involved the commerce of 
the ocean and interfered with every ship that sailed upon it. 
Napoleon would not allow English ships to enter the ports 
of the Continent, and the English would not allow any other 
ships to visit the ports of the Continent till they had come and 
paid duty in an English port and made a new departure. 
American ships visiting Europe traversed the high seas in a furtive 
and fearful way, and were sometimes boarded and confiscated. 
The Americans joined neither of the great belligerents, and were, 
therefore, worried by both. ‘Then, to mend matters, the Jefferson 
government shut up all its own ports by an embargo, and declared 
our people should not trade at all with such tyrannical nations— 
should, In tact, shut the ports to all ocean comme rce. 

Such were the circumstances the policy of Mr. Gallatin had 
to contend against. He had not anticipated that the great Euro- 
pean powers would act so savagely, and his frugal statesmanship, 
which would have suited Switzerland, was all at sea at Washing- 
ton He had not thought of the expensive armament which 
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would have enabled the United States to stand and speak boldly 
on the great champ clos of nations; and when they drifted, so to 
speak, into the scuffle of 1812, it was in an unprepared and half- 
hearted way, which was simply good luck that it led to no 
terrible disaster. Gallatin’s ideal commonwealth vanished before 
his eyes, and the republican star of Jefferson set under a cloud 
of confusion and uncertainty. Their great fault was a belief 
in the “ good estate” of mankind yet to come, and they thought 


the rest of the world as philosophic as_ themselves. But 
society is a terrible piece of machinery to manage, a fact 
which all wise reformers or organizers should remember. ‘To 


put a stop to that weary war of 1812, Gallatin, glad to quit the 
embarrassments of his office, went to Russia in 1813 to ask the 
mediation of the Czar; and next year, after a world of trouble 
and travelling, helped Adams, Bayard and Clay to shape the 
Treaty of Ghent, which put an end to the disasters of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

Gallatin, who had resigned his office of Secretary of the 
freasury, did not look for it again. The country had outgrown, 
or outrun his financial ideas; and in 1816 he was sent as United 
States Ambassador to Paris, where he remained for seven years. 
In 1823, he returned to his own forest settlement of New Geneva. 

From 1830 to 1840, Gallatin seemed to be in the prime of his 
life. But he did not work in the field of politics during that 
period. In 1830 he became President of the National Bank 
of New York—his future place of residence ; and then allowed 
himself to revert to his old studies, on the subjects of the 
\merican Origines, in geography, ethnology and language. For 
the American Antiquarian Society, of Worcester, Mass., he 
wrote his Synopsis of the Indian Tribes, etc., accompanied by 
a number of vocabularies collected and explained with care 
and judgment. In 1842, he founded the Ethnological Society, 
of New York, to which he contributed Motes on the Semi- 
Cirilised Nations of Mexico, Yucatan and Central America—con- 
tinued in another volume published in 1848, with another essay 
on the Indians of North-Western America. The lines thus 
laid down have been recently enlarged by the work of Mr. Ban- 
croft. In these occupations, Gallatin seems to have found more 
satisfaction than fell to his share during the more conspicuous 
employments of his earlier life. He lived to the age of eighty- 
eight, dying in August, 1849; Mrs. Gallatin passing away in May 
of the same year, at the age of eighty-two. 

Mr. Adams has performed his task in a clear, careful and 
comprehensive manner. The volume contains two portraits of 
Gallatin, and is thoroughly indexed, altogether forming a valuable 
contribution to American history. 
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Cesar: a Sketch. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 12° pp. 
550. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 


We have here, in brief space, a life of the greatest Roman 
soldier, narrated by a modern English historian. The author 
calls it a “sketch;” and certainly it is not so much a biography 
with one man always in the foreground, as a picture of great 
men and things covering his epoch—a period of about a century 
and a half, from the youth of Tiberius Gracchus to the time of 
Augustus. Mr. Froude is the partisan or apologist of Caesar; and 
beyond a doubt “the mightiest Julius” was worthy of praise in 
many respects. He was “the champion and the child” of a 
great revolution, like the modern Cesar, who was himself of 
the same Italian race, and fated, like the Roman, to have his 
fame darkened by a good deal of obloquy. It is not generally 
admitted that Napoleon was a greater man than Cesar. But he 
had more difficult tasks to perform, and he performed them in a 
more magnificent style—his donnergang being far louder than 
any march of Julius Cesar. The latter discomfited a number of 
semi-barbarous and scattered tribes; while Bonaparte combatted 
and overthrew powerful empires, each as strong as France. 
Moreover, he reigned three times as long as the first Caesar. 
He was also a great law-giver and had excellent ideas of progress. 
But all English-speaking people have been taught to deprecate 
him; and even Lord Byron, who admired him. called him “a 
bastard Cesar "—after the English manner. 

But the Roman was a great man—a d@zvus, in the ancient accep- 
tation. Mr. Froude has done him but justice, in most respects. 
Cesar did not begin the great revolution in the midst of which 
he grew up. One man never performed such a task; but he was 
produced by, and was an embodiment of it. He was a democrat 
after the school of his uncle, Marius; always in opposition to the 
insolent and greedy order of Optimates; always anxious to pro- 
mote the agricultural prosperity of the people, and always dis- 
posed to take a hand with the citizens in the management of public 
affairs. He was, in fact, one of the most resolute office-hunters 
and office-holders in Rome. He had an office when he was only 
fourteen, and made his proud mother, Aurelia, happy to see him 
in the dress of -a /lamen-dialis, member of what was called the 
Sacred College. At the age of twenty-three (77 B. C.), he was a 
lawyer; and in the Comztia, or House of Commons, he attacked 
Dolabella for the Optimate-crime of fleecing the Macedonians— 
something after the manner of Edmund Burke impeaching Warren 
Hastings. Then, at the age of twenty-six, he “ran” for the 
place of pontifex, and got it. Next year he was chosen Military 
Tribune. In his thirty-second year he was chosen Questor, and 
during his period of office served in the Army of Spain. In 


two years he made another forward step and became dile, 
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?. e., Inspector of buildings and regulator of the shows and 
theatres, increasing his popularity by repairing temples and 
erecting places of amusement for the Romans, and always relying 
on the Comitia, or Assembly, as distinguished from the Senate, or 
House of Optimates. 

In his twenty-eighth year, came a great crisis in Cesar’s 
biography. He ran for pope; that is, he offered himself as can- 
didate for the sacred and respectable office of Pontifex Maximus. 
His excitement was nearly as great as that of his mother. When 
he was entering the election-room, to the door of which she had 
accompanied him, he said to her: “I will be pope this evening, 
or a dead man.” Those Roman elections were very like the 
Irish—blows were given with the votes, very often. Next year, 
the pope became a Pretor, or city magistrate, with the right 
of governing a province. He got Spain accordingly. ‘Three 
years later he was Consul—a great “Man of the People "— 
as popular in Rome as O'Connell was once in Ireland, or Napo- 
leon in France. At the end of his year of office he obtained, in 
right of it, the great and perilous command of Gaul ; and that 
was, so to speak, the beginning of the end. In that fighting 
field he spent ten years of soldiership, after which he demanded 
and won the highest consulship or dictatorship of his closing 
years—a period of trouble and contest, which terminated in 44 
B. C., when Brutus put a sudden end to the fitful fever of his life. 

lhe politics and statesmanship of Ceesar’s career, are as inter- 


esting as his battlkes—things that make the strongest impressions, as 
a general rule. He was first a good citizen, of the democratic, or at 
least, of the “ non-respectable ” sort; and was all his life distrusted 


by the Optimates, or “upper ten thousand He therefore relied 
on the House of Assembly and its Tribunes; and it was this reli- 
ance that led him on to overthrow the government of the aris- 
tocracy. He saw it was a bad government, and saw, at the same 
time, that to sustain the cause of the people of Rome and Italy 
would be a grand means of furthering his own plans of personal 
advancement. He always meant that the people of Italy should 
have and hold the land of Italy, and that the Optimates who 
enjoyed it, in the condition of vast estates, cultivated by their 
slaves and 77//ant, should surrender it, receiving, at the same time 
a reasonable compens ition from “the general coffers,” or other- 
wise. His argument was the same which is now agitating the 
agrarian populations and public journals of England, Ireland and 
Scotland. ‘The Optimates would not listen to such “ atrocious” 
proposals, and accordingly set the democracy at defiance. But 
Cresar persisted, and when, on his fortieth year, he became Con- 
sul (with Bibulus, a fierce and foolish partisan of the Senate) he 
brought forward a law by which lands in Campania and other 
parts of Italy should be transferred to the veteran soldiers of 
the republic and others, prepared and eager to bring them into 
proper cultivation. This bill he first offered to the Senators who 
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resolutely threw it out; and then he took it to his proper sphere, 
the Comitia, where it was passed in a perfect storm of objurgation 
on one side, and applause on the other—Pompey himself, and 
other “ democrats,” siding with Cesar, and offering to call in his 
soldiers, if ne essary, to secure the passage of the bill. 

Cesar was always a “reformer,” meaning to restore the 
ancient rights of the commonwealth ; and not the despot men 
have agreed for ages to call him. He cast his lot with the people 
of Italy, defrauded of their great right—that of cultivating the 
soil of their own country and making themselves at home upon 
it. He meant that they should all feel themselves to be citizens 
of the republic ; and even went farther, contending that the chiefs 
and people of Gaul and Spain should be admitted to the same 
privilege as a matter of the highest statesmanship. He actually 
brought some of them to reside in Rome, as deputies and even to 
take places in the Comitia. All this disgusted the Optimates. 
In many cases those “ barbarians ’”’ from the provinces were treated 
as some of the Californians treat the Chinese. Suetonius says: 
‘Cesar led the Gauls not alone in ‘triumph,’ but into the 
‘ Comitia ; they threw away their old ‘trowsers,’ and wore the 
“ Jaticlave or toga instead.” Julius Cesar was certainly regarded 
as a very pestilent fellow—one who wished to turn the customary 
system of Rome upsidedown—a “communist,” in fact, in that 
matter of the landed aristocracy. 

When Cesar had finally beaten Pompey and his sons, in 
battle, he did a hundred strange and uncustomary things. He 
procured a law of the Comitia (and of the Senate also, for 
the optimates were not so insolent as before) that all the la- 
borers on the fields of Italy should be freemen; and he made 
use of thousands of them to drain the Pontine marshes and the 
Fucine lake, and improve the channel of the Tiber; sending, at 
the same time, over sixty thousand of them to occupy the waste 
lands and the noble harbor of Carthage. Among other things, 
he increased the roll of the Senators with a number of demo- 
cratic citizens and other “low persons” of merit. He tried to 
‘swamp the House of Lords,” like that nefarious English minister 
at the time of the Reform Bill; and for this especially, the Senate 
prepared the retribution which soon came upon him. For some 
time before his fall, people sper ulated on the chance of putting 
an end to him and his reforms, with a vengeance. Cicero in the 
Senate, even while praising the clemency and gentleness of Caesar, 
admitted with the garrulous frankness which was such a trait of his 
character, that many of his enemies were planning that sort of 
reward for him ; and he prayed that the dzws may be preserved 
from such a peril. Cesar listened, but took no precautions. He 
affected to be tired of his life and the ingratitude of those he had 
pardoned or benefited ; and perhaps he spoke truly. At any rate, 
he went about very much in his old way among his fellow-citizens. 
Another man would have had his body-guard; and with such 
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a protection he could easily have baffled all the assassins of the 
Senate, and lived for twenty years longer to carry out his grand 
scheme of agrarian reform, and give a free and prosperous 
people to Italy, such as would have been the best guarantee of 
Roman dominion and progress. A people of Italy rooted in it, so 
to speak, and loving it as their mother, would in time have 
been able to repel any of the northern races that subsequently 
poured into the Peninsula and. overthrew the Western Empire. 
\s it was, those invaders found it easy to overrun an unpeopled, 
uncultivated country of patricians with large estates, which their 
slaves could neither cultivate properly nor defend with any sort 
of spirit. 

It is the great privilege of a historian to discredit the mistakes 
of history, and bring to light as much truth as possible. Readers 
of the Roman annals are in general apt to lose sight of those 
considerations concerning Ceesar, and to regard him as a despot. 
The English took their opinion from those Roman historians who 
had good reason to denounce the Cesar dynasty and who reflected 
back their dislike on the first of the name. It is curious to note 
the fervor with which the English bards—with their eyes on the 
Stuart family—-denounced Julius and praised his enemies—Cato 
and others. Akenside, the Scot, author of the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, has some often-quoted lines, praising the attitude 
of Brutus, as something grand and lovely beyond anything else in 
nature, when that celebrated assassin rose- 

‘* Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar’s fate, 
To bid the father of his country (Cicero) hail ; 
For lo, the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Xome again is free!” 

The Sketch contains a portrait of Cesar, and a fine map of his 
great war-theatre—Gaul 


Lhe Lis ai / / lters of Paroness Buns i. By Al GUSTUS |. 


C. Hare. 12° pp. 516-478. New York: George Rutledge 


WwW Sons 1579 
Wer have here the life of “A perfect woman nobly plann’d.” 
Alike do her shining qualities reflect the daughter, wife, and 
mother Mme Bunsen devoted her superior endowments to that 
which is great and good, accepting adversity with an unwearying 


cheerfulness, welcoming every gleam of sunshine as an unme- 


rited blessing; while her gentle unpretentious demeanor in pros- 
perity won her friends alike from among great and small, the 
learned and common-place. ‘The Baroness laid no claim to the 
world’s attentions: she has left us no imposing monument testifying 
to her erudition ; but she did something far better. In her ten 
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children she presents the world with good men and women, made 
noble through a faithful mother’s influence, and whose characters 
were built up by the rare sweetness and gentleness tempered by 
strength of character so conspicuous in Mme. de Bunsen 

Baroness Bunsen was a woman who would have justified, in 
any walk of life, Solomon’s estimation of a wise woman, one 
whose memory will be cherished long after her death; but being 
the wife of a man like Baron Bunsen, associated with the brilliant 
lights of a brilliant age, she stands forth a marked character. 
Her letters are remarkable in one respect, at least : though written 
for private perusal, and with no attempt at effect, they are of an 
interest of no transient character. Her style is vivacious, discri- 
minating, and pleasing. Her residence in the artistic, political, 
and social centres of Rome, Prussia, and England, where a con- 
course of great minds invariably surrounded this illustrious couple, 
afforded her excellent material. ‘Throughout her letters there is 
apparent a submission to divine decrees and an intensely religious 
sentiment. 

Mr. Hare has performed his task admirably. He does not 
endeavor to paint an elaborate picture ; he rather shows us reality 
instead, giving us her letters—where the woman appears in her 
true colors—with but little comment. ‘The volume is embellished 
with two portraits, one of Baroness Bunsen in 1874, the other of 
Mrs. Waddington, a mother worthy of her daughter. 


Goethe and Schiller: Thetr Lives and Works.  \ncluding 
a Commentary on Goethe’s Faust. By Hjyatmar_ H. 
BoYESEN. 12° pp. 424. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1879. 


FROM a series of lectures delivered in Cornell University, 
Professor Boyesen presents us, in this volume, with two valuable 
causertes respecting the most famous of the German poets, men 
who have been much more quoted than understood in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, in spite of the efforts of a great many 
writers, Carlyle among them, to introduce and interpret them. 
Goethe, the greatest of those poets, as he is usually considered, 
never found any popularity in England, for several reasons, 
some of which do not seem to have been very distinctly recog- 
nized. The chief of these was probably the fact that, according 
to the growth of literature in Western Europe, the poetry of 
Germany was about two hundred years behind that of the British 
Isles, and German modes of poetic thought had something of the 
old-fashioned tone and flavor of the Middle Ages. The English 
and French muses had completely broken away from the old 
style of the “ moralities’’ and “ mysteries’ and cunning diadleries 
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which delighted all classes once upon a time, and drawn their 
inspiration from classic sources and the high themes of history. 
‘The Germans, less vivacious than the French and less independ- 
ent than the islanders, still kept to their old ways; and their 
poetry perpetuated many strains of religion and morality—things 
most familiar to the minds of the people everywhere, and espe- 
cially popular among the thoughtful races of Germany. The 
German poets came late to join the European chorus, bringing 
with them a home-made sort of plain chant, which made no im- 
pression till it was at last taken up by the louder voices towards 
the middle of the last century. 

One of these voices was Goethe’s. With his classic learn- 
ng, and a good deal in spite of it, Goethe kept what may be 
called the homeliness of his ideas. His first notable production, 
von Berlichingen, was the glorification of a German robber 
of the chivalrous times, and an outlaw, like Robin Hood. Almost 
everything he wrote came from his own experiences and fancies; 
and, in his own German way, he was as egotistical a poet as Lord 

the strength of both growing from reliance on them- 

(;oethe’s inspiration had nothing heroic in it, strongly 
contrasting with that of Schiller, who was all mental heroism. In 
his llVerther’s Letden—* The Sadness of Werther ’’——Goethe inter- 
prets his own feelings of discontent with his condition and pros- 
pects of life. It is the same Werther or Goethe in Ill 7/helm 
Weister and Faust. He never steps out of his own German 
circle or out of himself, finding within these limits enough to last 
him all | ife, and to suggest the long-drawn courses of his calm 
ind « ul intellect. In Faust he reproduces the doubts and 
vag lissatisfactions of youth—the youth, especially, of a man 
who finds himself in a stagnant condition of society, without the 
ictive ambitions or commercial energies which, in other parts of 


Gel 


ype, could open a variety of careers before a young man. 
ceive vent to his feelings, he shapes his work somewhat after 
the style and manner of the old “ mystery” writers and reciters of 
Germany. He brings in the devil and indulges in a variety of 
vrotesque sentiment and whimsical philosophy in which “ more is 
meant than meets the ear.” This was a very old exercise of Euro- 
pean scholarship in times when men of thought and learning 
were afraid to speak plainly; and a remnant of it, oddly enough, 
xisted recently—and may still be in existence somewhere—in the 
talk of the Zerreflius of a college, who speaks his mind at the 
‘breaking up” in a style of rhapsody which our forefathers en- 
joyed more heartily than the people of the present time. Goethe 
could not resist the force of old custom, nor forego the dadblerie or 
supernaturalism of the ancestral scarafausts and mountebanks, 
and employed it, not alone in the beginning of Faws¢, but in the 
winding up of that curious work, a little before his death, at the 
age of eighty-two. ‘That winding up was rather feeble, naturally, 


like himself 
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Goethe, finely formed and featured as a man, had a calm and 
thoughtful genius with no strong perfervid impulses. He looked 
on the world and its movements with the eye of a philosopher 
and a critic—with more of Epicurus than of Diogenes in his nature. 
The great movements of his day did not reach him in his official 
study at Weimar. While France was shaking or overthrowing the 
great and little thrones of Germany, he looked on and said 
nothing. Poets of other nations have always responded to the 
clang of arms. Even the present calm-blooded and lotus-eating 
Laureate of the English language was roused into exclamation 
by a certain very British “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” Kér- 
ner in Germany fought in the ranks and sang of the sword. 
Goethe took a calmer view of that German ferment. “ Your 
noise,” he said, “is only the shaking of your chains. He (Napo- 
leon) is too strong for you.” Yet he was not without feeling—for 
Weimar, for the Duke and himself. When the French were 
approaching the city, he talked with his friend Falk in a strain of 
sorrow——drawing a picture of himself and Karl August passing 
along the German road asa pair of fugitives and the people every- 
where saying, “ There go the Duke and old Goethe.” He said, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, that in the character of an old 
harper of the middle age he would earn enough in the cities 
to support them both. This was quite in Goethe’s manner. His 
sympathies concerned what was nearest to him. And as for 
Germany in its turmoil, perhaps he viewed it correctly and saw 
what the world could see more clearly in a few years—that the 
driving out of the French would only leave the country and its 
people at the mercy of its stupid old powers and principalities— 
such as they remain to the present day. 

Professor Boyesen, along with the biography of the great 
poet, furnishes a commentary on Faust which we imagine gives 
the clearest and most satisfactory explanation of a thing which 
the author himself was in the habit of terming a “barbaric piece 
of business,” and fossen and frafze—tricks and caricatures. 

\fter the biographical review of Goethe, we have that of 
Johann Christoph Freidrich Schiller, who was born in 1759, and 
therefore, junior of the former by ten years. He was a much 
more lively genius than Goethe—far more schwarmertsch and 
Jewitterhelt :-—with a more enthusiastic and gusty inspiration; and 
altogether a much more poetical nativity, though perhaps intel- 
lectually inferior. He, too, began his literary career with a 
Robber, or Robin Hood, living a free, forest life in the midst of 
his “merry-men.” <A student in the military academy of the 
Grand Duke of Wurtemberg at the age of twenty, he had all the 
feelings of a malcontent, obliged as he was to study medicine, 
which he disliked, and obey the strict discipline of the institu- 
tion. He became, at the age of twenty-two, a surgeon in the 
regiment of Auge, and was expected to be always a servant of the 
Grand Duke. But he preferred to be his own master, and wrote 
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the “ Robbers” to show his innate love of liberty and his hatred 
of constraint. The drama was performed at the neighboring 
city of Manheim, and the agitated author made a stolen journey 
to see the play, for which he incurred a very sharp reprimand from 
the officials of Stuttgard, and then made up his mind to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. He secretly left Stuttgard in 1782—during 
the reception in the city of the Russian Grand Duke Paul—he 
who was, about twenty years later, strangled in his bed-room, by 
his courtiers and members of his own family—and carried his 
tragedy of /vesco along with him. He began life in the old 
“ Bohemian ” fashion, and continued it almost to the end in pretty 
much the same free and uneasy way. But the change roused his 
spirits wonderfully. “All my connections,” he said in his journal 
called 7halia, “ are now dissolved, and the public is everything to 
me—my study, my sovereign and my confidant. ‘To the public 
alone I, from this time, belong. Before this and no other tribunal, 
will I place myself. ‘This alone do I reverence and fear. Some- 
thing majestic hovers before me, and I determine now to wear no 
other fetters but the sentence of the world, to appeal to no other 
throne but the soul of man.” This, of course, was a proclama- 
tion intended for the Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, as well as for 
the public at large. 

Writing for the booksellers and the theatres, Schiller entered 
the Sturm and Drang of the literary world, and gave his days 
and nights to the work of his brain and pen—his nights especially— 
during which he was happy to feel himself free from the visits of 
friends, and other exactions of society which he never loved. He 
had the genius of an enthusiastic anchorite, without any of the 
old asceticism. He always loved the coming on of night—as 
young Juliet does in the play—and usually sat down to his work 
with a pot of strong cotlee, or wine-( hocolate, or a bottle of 
Rhine wine beside him, to keep himself awake till morning. At 
the same time it was his habit, while he wrote, to get up and pace 
the room excitedly, repeating the poetry he had written or meant 
to write. These indulgences and habits were congenial to his 
excitabl disposition; and no doubt they account for a good deal 
of the hectic and declamatory poetry found in his dramas—though, 
of course, the original tendency belonged to nature herself. His 
later years were laboriously, and on the whole, happily spent in the 
society of his wife Lotte, in their quiet homes; and in 1805, he 
died at the age of forty-five years 

Professor Boyesen’s work has the great merit of giving fresh- 
ness and val to subjects with which most English readers have 

been familiar. He writes in a clear, terse and happy style 
glish, all the more remarkable if, as we believe, his mother- 
is the German. His lexis is far better than Max Muller’s 
hat an excellent one, as all the world allows; and 
ithor’s manner is far beyond the loose and dis- 
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cursive style of Carlyle, from whom we received our first notions 
of Teutonic literature. 

This book is excellently printed; and the delicate gold letter- 
ing and purple ornaments of its exterior have an artistic merit 
which seems to deserve a word of notice. 


English Men of Letters--Burke. By JOHN MORLEY. 12° pp. 
214. New York: Harper Brothers. 1879. 


No volume of this interesting series of biography that has yet 
appeared meets so wide an appreciation as this last. Burke is a 
large subject, fyll of interest to English-speaking people every- 
where. The editor of the series, of which this volume forms a part, 
has reserved to himself the honor of treating it; and, surely, no 
man could be found in all England better fitted to perform this 
task than Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Morley contributed to English literature, a few years since, 
what he is pleased to call a critical study of Burke. His present 
contribution is not critical, nor in any sense a rehash of that. The 
author has confined himself in this volume entirely to a narrative 
of Burke's life; giving the prominent events and leading incidents 
in the personal and political career of his subject. 

The volume is entertaining reading for an American. It is 
refreshing, in these days of public corruption and private dis- 
honor, to be brought, as Mr. Morley brings us, into the personal 
atmosphere of a man whose public honor is but a reflection of his 
private virtue. Edmund Burke could stand erect under the pres- 
sure of spoils and power, when most Englishmen were wallowing 
in the mire of avarice and rapacity. He could exercise an “ invin- 
cible fidelity to the natural order and operation of things, even 
when they seemed most hostile to all that was dear to his own 
personality.” This is a rare virtue; but no s¢atesman is without it. 

The period embraced in the biography covers that of the 
American Revolution, in the political complications of England 
growing out of which Mr. Burke was a prominent figure, always 
leaning towards justice and siding with liberty. ‘ Nobody shall 
persuade me,” he declared, “that acts of lenity are not means of 
conciliation.” And on the same occasion and in the same con- 
nection he observed that “ the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, 
“kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order and esteem in 
“the governed.” These sentiments were uttered more than acen- 
tury ago, and for the guidance of Englishmen and England; but 
they are just as applicable to the present, for Americans and 
America. 
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HISTORY. 


Constitutional and Political History of the United States. By 
Dr. H. von Houst. 8° pp. 714. Translated by Joun J. 
ator, A. M. Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 1879. 


Von Houst’s Constitutional History embraces the period be- 
tween the years 1828 and 1846. ‘This is the second volume of a 
work which is to be continued under the same title. It may 
be considered as a curiosity of literature as coming from a 
foreigner. But, then, that foreigner is a German; and nothing is 
too remote’for the patient industry of German students. Von 
Holst makes himself at home amid the Sturm und Drang of our 
by-gone politics, and sits as umpire over the various merits of men 
and things with more than the earnestness of the average Ameri- 
can: and, while we admire this earnestness, we find that he can 
convey a pretty fair idea of those old-time ¢racasseries of states- 
men, politicians and journalists, and that his book may be read 
with profit by those studying the constitutional history of the 
United States—inasmuch as the student will be led to question 
some of his conclusions and gather a better knowledge from the 
impulse of controversy. 

The author’s general idea is that the growth of the lower 
order of democracy in these States should be dated from the 
irruption of General Jackson and his followers into the Capitol, 
in 1828. But it was always here—from the day when the people 
threw tea-chests into Boston bay, and subsequently, when they 
took their guns to defend their whiskey-stills in Pennsylvania ; 
and the notion that the rapacities of office came in at the same 
time may be corrected by the testimony of John Adams, and 
still more conclusively by the history of our own day, when the 
‘democrats ” have had the worst of it and their opponents carry 
matters with a high and acquisitive hand. The way of the poli- 
ticians and the story of statesmanship continue to be much the 
same at all times and under every change of government. 

Von Holst discusses the unhappy question of slavery, as it is 
discussed by most foreigners—that is, with a prejudice in favor of 
liberty in the abstract, such as no philosopher or fair-minded man 

lout with; and the upholders of that system have their 
ind mistaken policy duly chronicled and commented on; 
elzure or occupation of Texas is shown to have been a 
rapacity and fraud—as well as the driving out of the 

es from Florida. In truth, the honest, moral- 

‘to present a great many revolting pic- 


civilized nations 


the wa 
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world for some time to come. In this respect the rough democracy 
is no worse than other classes that favor or oppose the wheels of 
human progress. 

Mr. Lalor’s version of the German is clear and fluent; and if a 
critic should “hint a fault”’ in the case of a sentence here and 
there, it is usually where the translator tries to wrestle with the 
German idiom, which is generally allowed to be less alert than 
the English; though Von Holst’s style is as good as Von Hum- 
boldt’s and an excellent vehicle of his subject-matter. 


Discovery and Conquest of the North-West, with the History of 
Chicago. By Rurus BLANCHARD. 8° pp. 128, paper. 
Wheaton (Ill.): R. Blanchard & Co. 1879. 


In this work, which is part first of a series, the author under- 
takes to set forth the discov ery of the North-West by the French, 
and the explorations of the French captains and missionaries, 
along the St. Lawrence, and the great Lake country. He narrates, 
in a brief and rapid way, the adventures of Cartier, Champlain, 
Joliet, Marquette, La Salle and a number of others; and then 
gives us a glimpse of the first campaigns made by the sedate 
young backwoodsman and soldier, George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, in the twenty-first year of his age (1753). ‘The latter was 
then, 

‘*A young soldier of the king, and the king’s young soldier,” 


and fated to fall into the hands of the French as a prisoner of war, 
about a quarter of a century before the day when he and the 
Frenchmen stood side by side to accept the surrender of an 
English army and assure the independence of the Colonies. In 
the course of the French and English war, the author gives an 
account of the conspiracies of Pontiac, the Ottawa chief who 
sided with the French against the advance of the British towards 
the west. The whole of this first number of the series gives a 
clear and satisfactory idea of events that in other histories occupy 
volumes. It contains two maps, one of the Mississippi, drawn 
by Father Marquette, and the other, illustrating the region of the 
North-West and the French and Indian wat 
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MEDICINE, 


A Guide to the Homeopathic Practice: designed for the use 
of private individuals. By I. D. JoHNson, M. D. 8° pp. 
494. New York and Philadelphia: Beoericke and Tafel. 
1579. 


P HOUGH not particularly prepossessed in favor of the policy of 
making the practice of medicine accessible to laymen, or of 
writing guides or treatises for the use of families, or “ private indi- 
viduals,” we must still speak a kindly and an appreciative 
word on behalf of Dr. Johnson’s effort in this direction. The 
plan of his work is well adapted to serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. Beginning with a few judicious, and some injudi- 
cious, Observations on the use of medicines, diagnosis, and 
regimen, etc., the author proceeds with his work proper, which 
he divides in two parts, devoting the first part to diseases and 
derangements, and the second part to the symptomatology of the 
remedies—materia medica. Avoiding any attempt to classify 
scientifically the diseases for which he prescribes, he begins with 
those of the mind and head and follows with those of the eyes, 
ears, throat, etc., taking those of the different organs and parts of 
the body in regular order from the head downward, ending with 
the skin. ‘Tocomplete the subjects of pathology and therapeu- 
tics, the author gives a chapter each to the “ Diseases of Women,” 
the “Treatment of Children,” ‘General Diseases,” “ External 
Injuries,” and “ Poisoning.” 

Those using the Guide will find a very useful supplement in 
part second. ‘The author’s aim has been to present the most 
prominent, or characteristl¢ symptoms, of all the remedies of 
which mention is made in part first. In connection with the 
indications of each drug-analysis he has taken the pains to refer 
in brackets to remedies possessing similar indications, so that the 
seeker for the proper remedy in any case cannot fail to find its 
analogue, or complement, in connection therewith, and be facili- 
tated in his search. In the condensed analysis of the remedies 
the author has shown good judgment and rare skill, and laid the 
reader, medical as well as lay, under great obligation. 

With so much that is good and useful in this work, it is to be 
regretted that the author should have violated the proprieties of 
a strict professional taste, by citing cases of remarkable cures in 
his own experience, without disclosing the remedies and other 
agencies made use of. Such citations are useless to the student. 
hey convey the idea, moreover, of conceit on the part of the 
uthor, and savor of quackery. A case illustrative of our mean- 
ing may be found on pages 298-9. After detailing the painful his- 
tory of an infant maltreated for indigestion, the author gives his 
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treatment as follows: “We took charge of the patient, and in 
less than ten days it was entirely relieved,” etc., which is remark- 
able, of course ! 

One is glad to know that the poor child recovered, but the 
means which proved so beneficial would have afforded the reader 
or student just the information he has a right to find in literature 
of this kind. We insist, therefore, that any information of a 
different character is extraneous and out of place in a medical 
work. We shall be glad to see this defect remedied in future 
editions of the book. Let there be less of self and more of the 
subject in writings of this class. 

There are a few other irregularities of less moment, which 
seriously detract from the gua/ity of the volume. The author is 
often careless in the use of words—a very common, but inexcusa- 
ble, fault in medical literature. He is apt to be redundant, often 
saying things that “go without saying.” For instance, he says 
the student of homceopathy should be “ well versed in anatomy, 
physiology, pathology,” etc.—“as taught in our medical schools.” 
(p. vi.) Is it not enough to be well versed in any subject or 
science regardless of where it is acquired or taught? Then, too, 
he speaks of mental emotions, which implies that there may be 
emotions which are not mental. Mental and moral faculties and 
influences are distinguished by him—a very common fallacy. The 
very title-page contains a vulgarism, in saying that the work is 
designed for the use of “ fz7zate individuals’’"—meaning the laity, 
or non-medical people. 

The volume is well made—good paper, excellent type, firmly 
bound. ‘The Messrs. Boericke and Tafel deserve great credit for 
the mechanical excellence of their prints. 


Condensed Materia Medica. By CONSTANTINE HERING, M. D. 
Second Edition. Condensed, Revised, Enlarged and Im- 
proved. Royal 8° pp. 886. New York and Philadelphia: 
Boericke & Tafel. 1879. 


‘THE indefatigable student of homceopathic materia medica, 
Ir. Hering, has placed the medical fraternity under renewed 
obligations to him in the massive, well conceived and executed 
volume before us. The symptomatology of the remedies in homceo- 
pathic use has grown so enormous since the death of Hahnemann 
as to render sifting and condensation a necessity, if a larger and 
more comprehensive knowledge of the materia medica is to be 
acquired by, or made available to, those that most need it—the 
busy practitioners. It is this class that this work appeals to, and 
that will best appreciate it. It is true, the author says he has de- 
signed the work more especially for the student of homceopathy— 
to give him “such absolutely necessary material as would [shall] 

2d Series: VOL. V.—NO. II. 14 
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enable him, in a comparatively short time, to gain knowledge of 
‘such important symptoms and conditions as are characteristic of 
“each remedy—knowledge which is imperatively necessary for 
every-day practice.” (p. vil.) But it is superfluous to distin- 
guish, in medicine, between the student and the physician. The 
successful physician—by which we mean him that attains emi- 
nence in the profession, that makes himself useful to his confréres 
by extending the limits of knowledge and increasing the degree of 
medical proficiency—is the student of medicine. We know of no 
one so well qualified to do this particular work, to prepare this 
condensed materia medica, as the learned author of the volume 
before us. He may never have acquired a fortune—become 
affluent—though he has grown gray in serving the profession; but 
he is a typical example of what we mean by a successful physician. 

Such an acknowledgement is due the author; the author’s work 
speaks for itself. And yet it is hardly fair to it, nor just to the 
reader, to forego a few words in its behalf. 

The plan of the work is to be commended. ‘The author has 
not only abridged the pathogenesis of the remedies, but he has 
abridged the number of remedies, confining his attention to those 
best known and most widely used—and useful. In our view he 
might wisely have abridged the number still farther; for he has 
retained several drugs in his materia medica which we would 
gladly see expunged altogether from the list of medicaments— 
psorinum, for example. ‘The remedies are arranged for easy refer- 
ence—alphabetically; every remedy, too, constitutes a chapter, 
and is characterized by its proper and vulgar name, together 
with the name of its prover; and each chapter is subdivided into 
sections, or arranged under separate heads or rubrics—forty-eight 
in number—according to the name of the parts of the body to 
which the symptoms relate or correspond. The symptoms are 
otherwise classified into leading or guiding symptoms, patho- 
genetic or physiological symptoms, and therapeutic or clinically 
confirmed symptoms. All this is founded upon the actual record, 
and is, therefore, scientific and reliable. We wish all the 
“ provings ” and “observations” on the actions and effects of 
drugs were founded on records and experiences equally trust- 
worthy. Compared with Jahr’s Svmptomencodex, or the Cyclopedia 
of Materia Medica, ot Allen, the Condensed Materia Medica seems 
insignificant: but it has the advantage of being more reliable than 
the former and more available than the latter. 


“es 


The Grounds of a Homwopath’s Faith. By S. A. \ONEs, 
M. 1). 12° pp. 92, limp. New York and Philadelphia: 
Boericke & Tafel. 1879. 


UNDER cover of giving the grounds of a medical faith, the 
author of this spicy érechure fulminates a philippic against the 
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regular practice. His indictment of allopathy forcibly reminds 
one of the controversy between the partisans of the conflicting 
medical schools a quarter of a century ago. In the present 
instance, however—to the credit of civilization be it said—the 
author’s method, while not lacking in the old polemic spirit, is 
finer. He does not dissect, scarify, purge or blister his opponents, 
nor take blood from them—though he does use the pen-/ance 
pretty freely. Nor is he reckless of the truth in dealing with the 
strange follies and fallacies of “scientific” medicine. On the 
contrary, he is careful of his facts and his mode of using them, 
and brings to his discussion a degree of candor and impartiality 
which is entirely of modern growth. No student of medicine, 
whatever be his faith, or want of faith, can read this essay without 
benefit. The principles of both schools of medicine are stated 
and elucidated with judicial calmness and clearness. With equal 
clearness the author traces the evolution of therapeutics from the 
dark ages of medicine—which, strange to say, continued long 
after the revival of letters—down to the present day. The author 
estimates that, according to the rate of progress which has attended 
that process since the days of Sydenham, the polypharmacy of 
the seventeenth century will become monopharmacy about the 
year A. D. 1929. Should he live to see it, we cannot doubt that 
he will be content to die in, and perhaps a¢, the hands of the 
“ regulars.” 


HYGIENE. 


How to get Strong, and how to stay so. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. 


12° pp. 296. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


Tuts little book is a valuable contribution to sanitary science, 
which has made such progress of late. It treats of the benefits 
of bodily exercise, termed by one of the old English poets, 

‘* Generous exercise, 
The youth of age, the medicine of the wise ta 
and is full of information and suggestion on the appliances and 
means of muscular exertion, for boys and girls, as well as men 
and women. It shows how home gymnasiums may be furnished 
by those who can afford them, and treats of the school and col- 
lege gymnasiums which should accompany the usual curriculum, 
and which, the author thinks, ought to be established by the State 
in all the public schools. <A careful perusal of his pages will give 
one a good idea of what may be easily done to keep the physique 
in a healthy condition, and of the culpable neglect of people in 
general, in this matter of physical exercise and training—things 
so necessary for the every-day business and enjoyment of life. 
‘The customs of education are improving, in this respect, but they 
are still very defective. ‘There seems to be no valid reason why 
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a part of every day in the week should not be devoted to bodily 
exercises on the part of pupils in all the schools, where apartments 
fitted up for the purpose, might be easily afforded. The people 
of Italy seem to be in advance of us in their recognition of 
the great value of such a feature of education. The study and 
practice of gymnastics are to be made compulsory in all their 
State schools; and no doubt this educational movement will, by 
degrees, extend itself to other countries. 

The present work is an enlargement of the articles on “ Free 
Muscular Development’? which appeared in Harpers’ New 
Monthly Magazine, for May, 1878. 


A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by 
ALBERT H. Buck, M.D. 2 vols. 8° pp. 792-657. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 1879. 


NOTHING in the history of ideas gives one interested in the 
progress of humanity more satisfaction than the advancement 
which the philosophy of health and disease is making. Within 
living memory the time was—indeed, it is not yet past—when the 
medical savant was as confident of finding a full and perfect 
specific for every disease as he was of finding the equation in a 
mathematical problem. It is curious to read the old—and the 
new—treatises on the subject of therapeutics and materia medica, 
and to observe how completely the remedies cover the diseases. 
If anything, the remedies are more numerous than the diseases. It 
seems to be taken for granted that there is a remedy for every 
disease—if it could only be found. Conditions of life and health 
are obscured or overlooked altogether in the hunt for something 
which shall possess curative virtues—be able to convert a morbid 
or abnormal action into a normal or healthy one—wholly 
oblivious of the fact that disease is as natural as health, and that 
morbid processes, under abnormal conditions, are as proper and 
inevitable as heat in the tropics or ice in freezing weather. Ac- 
( ordingly, sea and air, the bowels of the earth a id the produc ts of 
its surface, have been, and still are, diligently explored to find a 
remedy that shall be sovereign for this ailment and that. The 
phenomenon reminds one of the medical and scientific delusions 
of the seventeenth century, such as the search for the “ philos- 
ophers’ stone,” the “ elixir of life,” a method by which the baser 
metals might be transmuted into the rarer and more precious, etc. 

It is not too much to say that the current of medical opinion 
of modern times has turned in a direction quite the opposite. The 
medical question of today is, not so much what will cure, as what 
will prevent, disease. ‘The medical savant, happily, has come to 
realize that the cure of no disease can be radical and permanent so 
long as the conditions under which it is produced are at fault. 
Hence the rise of sanitary science and the raison d@’étre of such 
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works as the ponderous volumes on Pudlic Health, which the 
Messrs. Wood & Co. have just published, and which form a fit- 
ting complement to Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of Medicine, also pub- 
lished by them, and which, in fact, these volumes complete. 

No more fitting complement of Ziemssen’s great work could 
well be conceived of than these volumes, edited by the same hand, 
published by the same house, sold in the same way and in the same 
connection. The plan on which the work has been executed is also 
identical with that which has proved so effective with the other 
volumes of the cyclopedia, viz.: turning over to specialists or ex- 
perts, for treatment, each branch or department of the science. By 
this means the editor has been able to avail himself of the best 
talent and to secure the highest prac ticable degree of efficiency in 
the several departments of the subject, and to produce a work for 
the profession and interested public which is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and as authoritative as is possible in the present state of 
sanitary science. 

It is impossible in brief space to do justic e to these volumes, 
treating as they do, and in manner so exhaustive, of such a variety 
of important topics. The contributors have not confined them- 
selves to a record of their own observations and experiences, but 
have wisely drawn on those of their contemporaries, availing them- 
selves freely of the labors of the ablest men of the age. In the 
introductory chapter, Dr. Billings of the U.S. army, gives a sum- 
mary of what is known in respect of the causes of disease, follow- 
ing this with the “ Jurisprudence of Hygiene.” The inspiration of 
all legislation on the subject of public health is the maxim laid 
down by the late Dr. Parks, of England, viz: “ That we should 
do for our neighbors as for ourselves.”” As a corollary of this 
maxim, Dr. Billings correctly observes that 

“ The broad general principle upon which all modern sanitary 
legislation rests is that every member of the community is entitled 
to protection in regard to his health, just as he is in regard to his 
liberty and property ; and that, on the other hand, his liberty and 
his control of his property are only guaranteed to him on the con- 
dition that they shall be so exercised as not to interfere with the 
similar rights of others, nor be injurious to the community at 
large.”’ (p. 35.) 

In the chapter on “ Infant Hygiene,” Dr. A. Jacobi gives an 
exhaustive summary of the knowledge of the subject, together 
with the results of his own large experience in the regimen and 
care of infants. While he might have properly withheld the thera- 
peutics of the subject, in a treatise on hygiene, his contribution is 
among the most important of the volume. His observations on 
the troublesome problem of infant diet is especially valuable. He 
insists on the advantages of “diluting the boiled and skimmed 
milk with barley-water or oat-meal gruel,” as a substitute for 
mother’s milk. “I hold this mixture,” he says, “ to be the con- 
ditio sine gud non of the thorough digestion of the milk; * * * 
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with this food alone | have seen children endure the heat of 
Summer without any attack of illness whatever. * * * In this 
climate, so perilous to infant health, where severe derangements 
of digestion belong to the most common of the daily experiences 
of the practitioner, | have had occasion again and again to be con- 
vinced of the reliability of my mixture.” (Vol. I, p. 133.) It gives 
us pleasure to concur in the authors’ views on this subject. The 
infant that is properly fed has little need of the doctor, and still 
less need of drugs. 

Then follow chapters on “ Food and Drink,” by Dr. Tyson ; 
“ Drinking Water and Public Water-Supplies,” by Dr. Nichols ; 
“ Physical Exercise,” by Dr. Brayton Ball; “ The Care of the 
Person,” by Dr. Van Harlingen, completing the subject of “ indi- 
vidual Hygiene,” and Part | of the volume. In Part II, which is 
devoted to the hygiene of habitations, are discussed “ Soil and 
Water,” by Dr. W. H. Ford, an illustrated paper ; “* The Atmos- 
phere,” by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, also illustrated ; and the concluding 
paper of Volume I entitled the “ General Principles of Hospital 
construction,” by Dr. F. H. Brown. 

The chapter of most general interest in Volume II ts that on 
the “ Hygiene of occupation,” by Dr. R. S. Tracy. Of more 
special interest will be found the chapters on the “ Hygiene of 
Camps,’ by Charles Smart, M. B., of the U. S. army—amply 
illustrated with original drawings ; “ Hygiene of the Naval and 
Merchant Marine,” by Dr. Thomas J. Turner, of the U. S. army ; 
“ Hygiene of Coal Mines,” by Mr. Henry C. Sheafer; “ The 
Hygiene of Metal Mines,” by Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph. D. 
These papers, evidently prepared with great care, comprise part 
first of the second volume. 

The second and concluding part of Volume II, opens with an 
exhaustive paper, by Dr. Thomas B. Curtis, on “ Infant Mortality 
—Vital Statistics.” It is brimful of facts and data, most profit- 
able for “doctrine and instruction.” ‘The next paper in order, 
the “Adulteration of Food,” by Stephen P. Sharples, i Bhs giv es 
tests for detecting fraud in food and drink—a very useful paper. 
Then follow an illustrated article on “ Public Nuisances,” by Dr. 
R.S. ‘Tracy; an interesting chapter on sea-port ** Quarantine,” 
by Dr. S. Oakley Vanderpoel, health officer of the port of New 
York; “Inland Quarantine,” by Dr. S. 5S. Herrick; “ Small-pox 
and other Contagious Diseases,” by Drs Allan McLane Hamilton, 
and Bache McE. Emmet; “The Hygiene of Syphilis,” by Dr. F. 
R. Sturgis,—a brief paper, hardly adequate to the subject ; “ Dis- 
infectants,” by Elwyn Waller, Ph. ID.—a valuable paper ; 
“Village Sanitary Associations,” by Dr. R.S. Tracy; and last, 
but by no means least, “School Hygiene,” by Dr. D. F. Lincoln. 
The author of this paper gives many valuable hints, and offers 
many sensible suggestions in respect of the hygiene of the 
school-room and the pupil, which deserve an extended notice. 
The subject of Myopia in pupils, a disease which is alarmingly 
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on the increase among students, and men and women of letters, 
the world over, is treated by him with the candor and ability 
which the occasion demands. ‘This form of malady has been too 
long ignored—it has been customary to ignore the abnormal 
phase or aspect of the affection altogether; and we are glad to 
see the author of this paper characterize the malady as it deserves, 
and direct attention to its causes and the rational means of its 
cure. We cite a brief paragraph, the views of which have our 
hearty concurrence : 

“All that has been said above is confirmatory of the principle, 
too seldom considered by those concerned, that a near-sighted eve 
is a diseased eve. The talk about ‘near-sighted eyes being strong,’ 
is false and harmful. ‘The disease is as disabling in many cases 
as a club-foot; it is as real a deformity as a crooked spine. It 
cannot be fully remedied by glasses. It excludes men from a 
great many positions in life, and lessens in women the quickness 
in perception, which is their special gift and reliance.” (Vol. II, 
p. 607.) The rules of the author forthe care of the eyes of pupils, 
ought to be printed on cards and conspicuously hung up in every 
school-room. 


Each subject treated of, in these volumes, is supplied with a 
full bibliography, and the volumes themselves are very well 
indexed. They are well gotten up, in respect of binding and 
quality of paper, but the printing shows evidence of haste. Dry 


printing possesses advantages in typography which ought not to 
be ignored in works intended as standards of excellence. 


INDUSTRY. 


Silk Goods of America. By W. C. Wyckorr. 8° pp. 156. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1879. 


l'H1Is work, published under the ausple es of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, is a brief account of the recent improvements 
and advances of silk manufacture in the United States. The 
silk industry dates from about 1840, and has been doing its 
best work recently. ‘The war of the rebellion did it good service, 
by checking the importation of foreign goods; and the direct 
trade with Asia across the Pacific, has still further advanced it. 
Our American business does not “ begin at the beginning,” that is, 
with silkworms and mulberry trees; nor even with cocoons. All 
these things are left to the Asiatics and Europeans—to the French, 
especially, who have been about three hundred and fifty years at 
the business. The silk comes to us “raw” in the shape of 
“ filatures,” or reelings made from the cocoons; and of these we 
import 24 per cent. from Europe, and the rest from the Chinese 
and Japanese; the latter doing their work with far greater nicety 
and skill than their continental neighbors, and rivalling the French 
and Italians in that respect. A great change was made in the 
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silk trade by the opening of the Suez Canal, through which the 
great bulk of the raw silk imports were carried to France ; though 
London continues to be a great silk market as of old. Another 
change was brought about by our alliance with China and Japan, 
and our large importations by way of the Pacific ocean and the 
Pacific railway. Our silk importation for 1870 was seven hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty-one pounds. 
In 1878 it was one million, five hundred and ninety thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-three pounds. 

In his introduction, Mr. Wyckoff presents us with twelve chap- 
ters of information on the silk goods of America, under the head- 
ings of Raw Silk; Weaving; Sewing and Twist; Black Dress Goods; 
Spun Silk; Piece Goods; Handkerchiefs; Ribbons; Trimmings; 
Silk Laces; Dyeing; and his report, as Secretary, gives a satisfac- 
tory account of the silk industry of the country. There has 
been a great increase in the importation of raw silk from Japan 
and also from China. Up to June, 1879, the amount from Japan 
for fifteen months was three thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one bales, and from China about eleven thousand bales—the 
increase of the Chinese, over the preceding year, being at the 
rate of 76 per cent. and from Japan about 148 per cent. 

\ decided advance on home manufacture has been made in 
the production of dress-silks, and compared with the other large 
industries of the country, the silk manufacture has_ been 
remarkable for its steadiness. A number of valuable statistical 
tables are included in the volume, exhibiting the imports of raw 
and manufactured silk at the ports of San Francisco and New 
York ; and also the exports of silk manufactures from France to 
\merica and other countries; the general United States exports 
to France, and the general French exports to the United States ; 
showing an amount of $46,390,213 on the side of the United 
States, and $47,556,292 on the French side—a balance of trade, 
nearly. Following these statistics we find an address—dated May 
13, 1879--from Léon Chotteau, delegate of the French Committee, 
to the Silk Association of America, advocating a treaty under 
which American duties on French silk goods should be removed 
or reduced ; and the reply of the Board of the Association, con- 
troverting his arguments and showing the impolicy of injuring the 
silk industry of our own people. The American argument is a 
shrewd one: France takes from us what she finds to be neces- 
saries, and offers us silk and wine which are luxuries. France is 
an ald silk manufacturer, having all the means, and technical 
education for the purpose, and has always protected that branch 
of her industrial system, which is now apparently menaced by 
the growth of the manufacture of silk in America. 

With the foregoing papers we have an American Directory, by 
Mr. Wyckoff, of the Silk-trade and Silk-traders; including silk 
manufacturers, dealers, raw-silk importers and brokers. 
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MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES. i 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
A Great Remedy for Exhaustion and Loss of Vitality. 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE PREPARATION FOR THE USE OF PHYSICIANS. 


ee ee 


This remedy is prepared by Dr. F. Crosby, from a formula given by Dr. Percy, a physician 
of forty years’ practice in New York. Dr. Percy treats of this subject in his prize Essay on 
Phosphorus, delivered before the American Medical Association in 1872, and before the Medical 
Society of the State of New York in 1876. 


The Vitalized Hypophosphates are identical in composition with the Phosphoid elements of 
the Brain and Nerves. It is found in the germ of the wheat and the pollen or fertilizing ele- 
ment of plants. 

Phosphorus, in some form exists in the animal economy. 

It is known to medical men that some combination of phosphorus exists in the foods we eat; 
that some foods are richer in that element than others, and that those that are richest in the 
phosphates are those that are most highly prized. In the foods presented to us, there should be 
sufficient phosphates for all our needs, and if we prepared our food in a rational manner, we 
should get what we require to keep us in health. jut to make our foods look more inviting, we 
deprive them of nearly all the phosphates they contain. Thus wheat contains about Io 
parts in 1,000 of phosphoric acid, while fine wheat flour contains about two parts only. The 
potato whole contains about 3 parts in 1,000 of phosphoric acid, while the same peeled 
and boiled does not contain 1 part. Boiled meats and fish are subject to like reductions 
in the amount of phosphates; and in salted meats and fish the abstraction of the phosphates is 
so complete, that those living on them for any length of time are troubled with scurvy. The 
same thing holds good in many other foods we eat. Thus we deprive ourselves of the 
phosphates we absolutely require, although they are abundantly furnished by nature for our 
use. This great and important loss must be made up in some other way. We here present it in 
the same Vitalized form in which it is found in the wheat germ. 

A learned chemist has said: ‘* Without phosphorus there is no thought; ” and another, 
‘* Without phosphoric acid there is no life.” Every motion, every thought, requires the expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of phosphates. Excessive motion, excessive thought, requires the 
expenditure of more than an ordinary amount of it. 

There are many grown persons and thousands of infants who are fed to excess, 
and yet they are in a large degree deprived of this essential element of nutrition. We 
can starve muscle by withholding nitrogen ; we can starve the fats of the body, and destroy 
the animal heat by withholding carbon. So, too, we can starve the brain by withholding 
phosphorus, and starve the blood by failing to supply it with those salts, which are essential to its 
healthy condition 

Vitalized Phosphates presents to the profession a combination of hypophosphites, nitrogenous 
hypophosphites and phosphates exactly as they exist in the brains of fish and animals, and in 
the germ of wheat ; a combination that has become z7ta/ized by being part of living animal, and 
vegetable organisms. 

The numerous phosphoid preparations that have been presented to the profession are totally 
different in their action from these vitalized phosphites. Phosphoric acid and all the syrups of the 
phosphates when given do not act rapidly to restore this lost element to the system. All the 


excreted products that are cast out of the system are in the form of phosphates of the alkalies ; 
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they are no longer of any use, they cannot be assimilated and are therefore thrown off to make 
room for the more highly endowed hypophosphites. 
Simple phosphorus is a dangerous remedy, 


These vitalized Hypophosphites are the best remedies for Indigestion 


Many forms of indigestion are caused by a deficiency of hypophosphites in the gastric 


juice The gastric juice is never found without phosphorous in some form, and its activity 
is greatly increased by increasing the quantity of the phosphatic compounds. These hypophos- 
phites tend greatly to increase the digestive power of the gastric and intestinal fluids ; they 
stimulate the absorbents to better activity, and effect changes in the blood that cannot take place 
without them 

In convalescence from serious and wasting disease, as typhoid and other fevers, inflammation 
of the lungs, bronchitis, &c., they act as nutritives to the nervous system by repairing the losses 
of tissue that those diseases have produced 

Their value is self-evident in diseases of the brain and nerve centres, in impotency, in lapse of 
memory, and many forms of mental derangement Especially are they of use in those brain 
troubles and weaknesses caused by excessive wastes. Their mild use is indicated by their 
sedative action in the irritable state of the brain produced by over indulgence in liquor. 

The difficult and painful dentition of children will be rendered comparatively painless, if 
these hypophosphit ire given in moderate quantities for some time ; the teeth, the bones, the 
brain and nervous system all require more phosphates than is often supplied by the mother or by 
cow's milk, and careful attention to this fact will often give cheerful days and quite nights. 

As the period of puberty advances in either sex, the nervous system has great demands 
made upon it, and a proper nutrient at that time relieves not only the brain and nervous system, 


but quickens the dissappearance of the unpleasant eruptions that so often appear upon the face. 

In cases of impaired virility it is superior to anything else known. It contains the very 
elements of vital power just as it exists in the system, 

In cases of prolonged nursing, these vitalized hypophosphites are of inestimable value to both 
mother and child. In general weakness and debility, the ‘‘ dragged out” feeling that is so often 
complained of, is soon relieved ; it furnishes at once what both mother and child need. 

Phe nerves in health are bathed in a fluid containing a hypophosphite ; great shocks or efforts, 
great sorrows, pains, or other irritating causes, rapidly remove this hypophosphite, or converts it 
into an innutritious form. 

Catarrhal, and other mucous discharges, boils and carbuncles, always carry off an 
immense amount of phosphates; the excretions are sometimes loaded with them, and unless 
phosphoids are supplied in great abundance in the food, or in other ways, the system finds it 
difficult to rally from their loss. 

From the experience of physicians, the hypophosphites act as nutrients to the brain, 
giving tone to the nervous system, relieving that feeling of depression and exhaustion which 
accompanies and follows nervous disorders. 

Dr. Taylor in his report on hypophosphites says ‘* The introduction of these hypophos- 
phites into the blood produces a glowing influence—as a respiratory excitement, expanding the 
chest ; as < genic, increasing animal heat and nervous force, and removing erratic pains ; 
and as a hamatogen, forming a nucleus for the rallying of red globules; it increases appetite 
and cheerfulness, and controls expectorations and night sweats. 

Dr. D. A. Gorton, the Editor of the National Quarterly Review writes: ‘‘ I have prescribed 
the Vitalized Phosphate of Dr. Crosby, and do not hesitate to give it my endorsement. I regard 
ita valuable adjunct in the treatment of nervous diseases.”’ 

This remedy has cured many consumptives, and has always proved exceedingly efficacious in 
restoring loss of Nervous Power in Tubercular and Scrofulous Diseases. It is 
used very largely by the profession for the cure of all forms of nervous complaints and debility ; 
in the impaired or insufficient growth of children and for the loss of memory, whether caused by 


disease or overwork. 
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A NEW PATENT-COMFORT FOR THE WEARIED. 


A New Combination of Crucible Steel, Tempered Springs, with 
Light Wrought Iron Frame. 


CAMERON'S METALLIC SPRING MATTRASS. 


Rolls up and weighs only 25 to 35 pounds, according to size. 
Guaranteed to sustain a pressure of 2000 pounds and Warranted for ten years. 
PLACED ON TRIAL FREE OF CHARGE. 

Price, $7.50 to $12. 

The following is a cut of the Mattrass showing how these light, tough springs are held 


firmly in their position: 
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There is no other Spring Mattrass in the market combining so much that is durable, so light 
and easy to handle or transport, and comprising so much value in the free circulation of air under 
and through it, which so gently conforms to the pressure of a heavy or light person, giving all the 
comfort and absolute ease of the water-bed with none of its disadvantages. In a hygienic point 
of view it is unequalled, It is absolutely refreshing for the weary worker of brain or body to 
rest upon it. 

Students, College Professors, Clergymen, hard-worked men in all the professions, will find it 
to surpass anything they have ever used, and to be worth four times the price in the sweet sleep 
and refreshing rest it gives. It cannot fail to be highly appreciated by housekeepers for its 
exemption from bed bugs. 

In hospitals, infirmaries, and among invalids, it is having a large demand. 

Address orders to 


ARIEIs CAMBRON, 


At the Factor) 


Nos. 31 and 33 Oakland Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Full of good matter and capital illustrations.”—.. Y. Heraid. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


Literature, Science, Art, and Travel. 
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This Magazine entered its 7wenty-/ourth volume with the number for ¥u/y, 1879. The Publishers 
take pleasure in again assuring the patrons of the journal that in the future, as in the past, the more 
popular and prominent features will be maintained ; and that they will continue the introduction cf 

h new attractions as may prove of interest, and sustain the high reputation gained for this Magazine 

ey will spare no efforts t upply their patr with a fund of 7#//#£ BEST AND MOST 
RACTIVE READING, aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best e, for every diversity of 
be of no class, of no party, but belonging to all and profitable to all 
content Magazine embrace attractive eri \ ls, rt Stories, Sketches of 

graphy, Essays on Popular Questior {f the Day, Papers of Wit and 

é A i ( fPuiar i nN ° P Cnis and Re i¢@@ f \ f AS, et { sur rd nthly Gossip, 
tant department of this journal, will be carefully sustained 

TORIAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Magazine is a matter of careful attention, with 
f rendering it an esfc 


g i/iy attractive featur 


§?* Subscribers’ NAMES, POST-OFFICE, COUNTY and STATE should be distinctly writter 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


York is preferablk 


RECENTLY COMPLETED, IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES: 
The New Standard Edition of 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions, 
BEpiren BY JOHN FOSTER KIRE. 


AS FOLLOWS 


ESSA} 


THIS EDITION 1S ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, PLATES, ANB PORTRAITS. 


Price per volume, in fine English cloth, with black and gold ornamentation, $2.00 ; 


b 
library sheep, $2.50; half calf, gilt back, $3.50. 
The typography. deed the entire 


cS is exquisite ; and we 
unhesitatingly | nce the series not only the best edition 


t forks ever published, but 
ne of the I me se t ks the Americar press has given u . Boston Fournal 


G2 For sale b sooksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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TWO VALUABLE HISTORICAL WORKS. 


I, 
THE LIFE OF ALBERT GALLATIN. 
By HENRY ADAMS. With Portraits from Steel. 


One Volume. S8vo. Extra Cloth. $5.00. 


“A faithful and not over-laudatory account of Mr. Gallatin’ pu iblic and pri ivate life, which will 
rightly find a place in every library where the works and the careers of American statesmen are needed 
or desired. * * This account of his life, along with the volumes of his correspondence, et 
be useful to those who wish to study American History throug} characters and 
who assisted in making it.” —/’Atladelphii vening Bullet 

‘We accord to Mr. Adam's whole undertaking high praise. Gallatin was an important personage 
who has been much neglected in our history. } dams has thrown a flood of light on his antece- 
dents, his character and motives rhe v ‘ s been done, moreover, with such thoroughness and 
good taste that we do not see how it can ever be supplanted as the standard authority on the subject. 
Readers interested in the history of € perio ju , will find the book a mine of wealth; and 
will enjoy it, we believe, as much for the « ientious spirit in whieh it has been written as for the new 
material with which it is so copiously l h 
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THE WRITINGS OF ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Edited by HENRY ADAMS, author of ‘ The Life of Albert Gallatin.” 


Three Volumes. Svo. Extra Cloth. $15.00. 


“The personal glimpse f Mr. Gallatin and his correspondents, which we gather from these 
volumes, are full nterest; and every reader wil * be grateful for the light thrown on the internal 
histo wry of the administration of Jefferson and Madisor But Mr Gallatin’s great strength was as a 
financ ler ; and the volum have the highest va bution t ur commercial and financial 
history Boston Adve 

*“*An important and valuable addition to that fir od litical literature, the 


ly collected papers 
of the men famous in the short career of our Nationa t Vew } 


wk Herald 
* The collection forms a valuable addition to th pi tore of material 
and will be welcomed by studious reader 
during a pregnant era of our 
York Tribune. 
ee For sale by Booksellers ue nerally, or Wl sent, 
receipt of price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A NEW AND CHARMING TRANSLATION. 


Vv [RG IL S ALNEID. 


for American History, 
as an interesting illustration of the course of political affairs 
national life, as well ; the personal charactcr of the writer.""—New 


transportation free, upon 


A Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virg JEn jy HENRY HUBBARD PIERCE, U.S. A. 


SY. 00, 


‘This work is anything but pr indeed, it is exceedingly tical, the language flowing in 
pleasant, mellifluous strains rhe translati emarkably faithtul, < appear to have been 
sacrificed to accommodate the rhythmi hi nveyed,"’—.) York Observes 

* It is certainly most creditab et 

reading it one’s memory natt e1 
of no translation of the Aine aid tt 
the style, rythm and ideality are 
Philadelphia Inquire 


translation is remarkable, and in 
tantly for comparison. We know 
perfectly and attractively ; and 

r shout the entire book.” 
The story of the J ‘ lelightfully 1 in i u glis ersi it. Louis 

Republican 

“Captain Pierce’s rendering of the p tor n ever Imirable.’’—Boston Watchman. 
*The Translator is devoted and 


and has presented the 
cont al world with a rich addition to it 


an 
** The translation possesses much merit.""—San Fran lett» 
'e -% For sale by all ac or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of 
the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 
Prof. Max MULLEn, Tur DuKE oF ARGYLL, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Rt. lon. W. E. GLapstone, Witt1am Diack, J. Norman LockyYer, 
JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, Miss THACKERAY, Francis W. NEWMAN, 
Prof. Ilvux.ey, Mrs. MuLocu-CrRatk, ALFRED Russe_t WALLAacg, 
Ricuarp A. Proctor, GEorncEeE MACDONALD, Iienry KInGSLey, 
Prof. GOLDWIN Situ, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. Srory, 
EpWArD A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, IvAN TURGUENIEP, 
Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RUSKIN, 
Dr. W. B. Carnrenren, JuLIA KAVANAGH, PENNYSON, 
FRANCES Power Cosee, Tuomas Ilarpy, BROWNING, 

and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1880, Tae Living AGE enters upon its thirty-seventh year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes, It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory pleteness attempted by no other publication, the ~ st Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of wel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Flistorical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, tog: ‘ioe r With an amount 


Unapproachca by any othor Periodical 
in the world, o f the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, 8 sts, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
department of kn wledge and Pt gress. 

rhe importance of THe Livinc Ace to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEES ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
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ran rature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufliciently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 
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the demands of the be ilar literature, which have | latest cyclopadia.”—Boston Commonwealth. 
secured so wile cireulation to that periodic cal, and “ We can only repeat what we have already said, that 

nita high p lac eam yng the magazines of the day.”— | The Livine AGE leads all other publications of its kind, 
New lork Tribune. |} not only in years but in merit.’”"— Watchman, Boston. 

Ns It vING AGE supplies a better compendium of * As aneclectic, inth mount and value of its selec- 
enrrent «is ion, infor ion and investigation, and | tions, Tus Livixe Ace is without a peer.”— Presbyterian 
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which itis well wort to re l iv other pub- **[t isa thorough compilation of what is best in the 
lication... Itis simply ‘indi ispensal Bos Journal. | literature of the day, whether relating to history. biogra- 

“Itis all odds, the best eclectic ished.”’"—South- | ply, fiction, poetry, wit. science, politics, theology, criti- 
ern Chur chman. cism, or art.’ Harth rd Courant. 

ther single publication can there be found so * There is no other way of procuring the same amonnt 
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club of tive new subscribers. , 


EBxtra Offer for 1880. 
To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the numbers of 1879 which contain, besides other Interesting 


matter, the first chapters of “Ilf WO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” a new story by MRS, OLIPHANT, now 
appearing in Tue Livine AGE from advance sheets, 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[Possessed of ‘Litrerr’s Living Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, 8 
subscriber w ‘ find himself in command of the whole situation.” |—Phila lelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10 THE LivinG AGE and either one of the four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly 
or Bazar), wil 1h be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, tor $9.50, Tae Livine AGE and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, both postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ir free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 
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THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Missouri. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries and 
original articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative 
Philosophy in all its departments. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Three dollars per volume; single number, 75 cents. 

Vols. I and II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent by mail 
for $5.00. 

Vol. HI, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, and Vol. 1X, 
in muslin, $3.00 each. 

Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

To English subscribers the price is 16s. per volume, 4s. per number. 

All foreign subscribers should order through Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
57 Ludgate Hill, Londo 

All subscriptions (within the United States) should be addressed to 
the Editor, 


WM. T. HARRIS, Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


Aiea 


INTRODUCTORY (to the Study of Philosophy), 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I, An Introduction to the Study of Speculative Philosophy, giving an 
exposition of the more important ideas necessary to an understanding of 
the works of original Philosophers. This was completed in ten chapters, 
published in the first and second volum 

II. A series of articles applying the ideas unfolded in the foregoing 
Introduction to Special themes:—The Speculative; Herbert Spencer's 
First Principles: The Alchemists; Paul Janet and Hegel; Statement 
of the Problem ; Nominalism and Realism; Analysis of Hegel’s Phenome- 
nology; What is meant by “ Determined;” Notes on the Outlines of 
Hegel’s Logic, and his Philosophy of Rights, Morals, and Religion; The 
True First Principle; Hegel’s First Principle; Preface to Vol. III; The 
Freedom of the Will; The Immortality of the Soul; Book Classification ; 
Philosophemes; Contributions to Philosophy; The Concrete and the 
Abstract; Theism and Pantheism; The Philosophy of Nature: The 
Metaphysical Calculus; Is Positive Science Nominalism or Realism? 
Do the Correlationists Believe ‘n Self-Movement? Hegel’s Philosophic 
Method; Trendelenburg and Hegel. 
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A Note from JOHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet. 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, I Mo. 29, 1878. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


leading secular monthlies, 
he secular press. It aims to 
, while in its Editor’s Table 
ent secular topics from the 

tce occupied by no other 


Revi have liberal space in its 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 


PHELPs, 
Ba 


$3.00 a Year, postage paid. Send 15 cts. for specimen copy. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


CALVIN THE SINNER, a capit: rial the author of Tom's HeaTtHEn, which 


Mrs. Harriet Bee er Stowe cor highly, begun in the January number. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
VOLUME XXXVI. 1879. 


The first Prospectus of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA set forth its objects in 
the following language : 

‘*It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in the 
wider acceptation of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 
heology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 


doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 


Literature, in respect to which there is a large and constantly increasing 
amount of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science. ... It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and clergymen. 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 

The plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
original. The Bibliotheca Sacra first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfusing 
instead of translating Essays and books from foreign languages, of describing 
original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denominational 
differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this plan 
of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions are 
such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries of the 
past thirty or forty years ; such in particular as have grown out of the researches 
in the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible ; the illustra- 
tion of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new discoveries in 
Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the higher semina- 
ries of Europe and America. Investigations in natural theology, philology, 
archeology, textual criticisms, and the explanation of difficult passages of the 
sible, homiletics, etc., have not been neglected ; and in some of these depart- 
ments the Review has had many original papers by original explorers. These 
carefully-wrought papers have often been the result of long-continued study— 
months and even years of labor and investigation have produced them; and 
they have been, and still are, quoted as authorities. 

Not only has great labor been expended in the preparation of these elaborate 
papers for the press, but also great care and pains to secure accuracy in printing, 
—the use of type in various foreign and Oriental languages often involving the 
labor and expense in one page equal to that in two and sometimes five or six 
pages of ordinary matter ; a sort of work which no other Review in this country 
often attempts. 


TERMS, $4.00 per annum. 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
Andover, Mass. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Volume XI, 1879.—$2.00. 

A Fortnightly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion and 
News ; devoted to Literature exclusively ; and the only 
one of its class in the United States, owned 

‘ 
and edited in absolute independence of 
. . e 
a publishing house. 

A necessity to people of literary taste.— Boston Transcript 

One of the most careful and able critical journals in this country.—CAscago 7ribune. 

The November number of the Lrrerary WoRL»D contains, as usual, an excellent supply of 
readable reviews and notes of current literature ; but probably nothing else which it contains 
will be so welcome to its readers as the editorial announcement that the journal will be pub- 
lished as a fortnightly after January 1. The increase in price, to admit of this change, is very 
slight, and the readers will be large gainers as to the quantity of matter provided, as well as 
regards frequency of issue. ‘The Wor-p has won a high place as a literary exponent, both of 
criticism and intelligence, and this change in publication will make it possible to enlarge its 
scope, and make it even more valuable and interesting than before. Mr. Edward Abbott ts the 
editor, and E. H. Hames & Co. are the publishers.— Boston Fournad. 

Tue Lirerary Worip is to become a fortnightly ae | instead of a monthly journal, 
beginning with the new year. Of this there is reason to be glad. Tue Literary Wor p has 
done good service in the advancement of American literature, by means of its policy of just, 
discriminating and appreciative criticism—criticism fonnded upon the sound principle that it 
is the function of the critic to encourage all that is promising rather than to find fault captiously. 
It seeks to inform its readers with respect to books, and its editors and contributors write of 
books from a human rather than a ann dad superior point of view. Its one lack has been 
that of space in which to do all that it has sought to do, and this difficulty will be overcome in 
a great measure by the publication of twenty-six numbers each year instead of twelve. The 


prosperity which the change indicates is a gratifying evidence of the growth of literary taste in 
this country.—New Vork Evening Post 


A specimen copy sent to any address by the publishers 


E. H. HAMES & CoO., 


P. O. Box 1183 Boston, Mass. 


ee A copy of Apams’ Dictionary of English Literature (price $4.00) will be given to any 
ne sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILapELpuia. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Language. Unabridged 
and profusely Illustrated. The standard, and in all respects the best Dictionary published. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
omplete and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
By | W. Tuomas, A. M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $12.00. 
ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. A Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLisong, LL.D. 
vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $22.50 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. American Revised Edition A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates and Wood-cuts. 10 vols. 
Royal 8vo 
FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA. Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. R. 
Favusset, A.M. With 600 Illustration Imperial 8vo. Extracloth. $5.00. 
ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF CHEMISTRY. Theoretical, Practical and Analytical. By 
Writers of Eminence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$24.00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be delivered free of expense, on receipt of price by 
the Bubfishess. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


The Standard Electrical Instruments, 
FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST BY ALL THE MOST EMINENT MEMBERS OF 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 


A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 


We are now prepared to furnish for FAMILY UsE a reliable self-acting 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE with full directions for use. Price, $10.00. 


GALVANO-FARADIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


288 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Send for Catalogue, Price-List and Manual of Medical Electricity. 


EDISON'S ELECTRIC PEN AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 


The Most Economical and Labor-saving Invention of the Age. 


Invaluable for COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ACADEMIES, and other Epuca- 
rIONAL INSTITUTIONS, where EXAMINATION PAPERS, MONTHLY REPORTS, 
NOTIFICATIONS and other SCHOOL BLANKS are required. 


10,000 copies can be made from a single writing at the rate of 400 


an hour. 


It is superior to, and supersedes the printing press or any other means of 


duplicating written or printed matter. 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 
GENERAL EASTERN AGENCY, 


267 Broadway, New York. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 


FEMALE ACADEMY. 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D. D., Rector. 


Tus School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway 
between Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting 
scenery of the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat ; 
for healthfulness of climate, both in Summer and Winter; for literary and 
refined society, and numerous educational institutions, the location is not 
surpassed in this country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education 


are second to none in the land; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Pupils are fitted for Vassar College ; and any one bearing the Rector’s 
certificate of qualification is admitted wzthout examination. 

Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each 
pupil who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER INSTITUTE. 


A Military Boarding-School. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of White Plains, West- 
chester County, New York, 23 milles from the City by the Harlem Railroad. 
Express trains reach White Plains from the Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on high ground, and is 
free from chills and fever, and all kindred diseases. 

3oys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for the purpose of a 
school. 

The school and class rooms are liberally supplied with Maps, Charts, 
Globes, Black-Boards and Philosophical Apparatus. 

The sleeping-rooms are confortably furnished for two occupants each, with 
single beds. 

EXPENSES.—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, for a year, 
payable half-yearly in advance, $450. German, Music and Drawing, extra. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR commences on the third Wednesday in September ; 
closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

N. B.—Pupils are received at any time during the year when vacancies 
exist, and charged accordingly. 

For further particulars, apply to 

OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. Pu. D. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 


A SELECT 
MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR) BOYs. 


Mayor WM. W. BENJAMIN, ; } 
J. HOWE ALLEN, A. M., \ 


Sing Sing, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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196, 198 & 200 Chatham Square, 


NEW YORK. 


FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING. 
20 per cent. lower than Broadway prices. 


of the finest grades of Ready-made Clothing to be found 
ireful, thorough workmanship, perfection of cut and fit, 
ir clothing is unequalled 
} garments in this Department include grades of Miltons, 
Thibets, Btanensin, Cassimeres, Caestote, fine and coarse Seoteh and 
English Suitings, and all grades of Broadcloths, at prices which cannot be 


equalled for the quality of goods, styl cimcaaide aid 
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> invaluable to all who write. 
It is caster and faster than pen-writing, and 
more legible and beautiful 
It has TV pe adapted to all kinds of work. 
In use by ten thousands of the  orld’s 


busiest people. 
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